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The following is the text of The 
Queen's televised broadcast to 
the nation last night. 

"Since last Sunday’s dreadful 
news we have seen, throughout 
Britain and around the world, 
an overwhelming expression of 
sadness at Diana's death. 

"We have all been trying in 
our different ways to cope. It is 
not easy to express a sense of 
loss, since the initial shock is of- 
ten succeeded by a mixture of 
other feelings: disbelief, in- 


comprehension, anger - and 
concern for those who remain. 

“We have all felt those emo- 
tions in these last few days. So 
what 1 say to you now, as your 
Queen and as a grandmother, 
I say from my heart. 

“First, I want to pay tribute 
to Diana myself. She was an ex- 
ceptional and gjfted human be- 
ing. In good times and bad she 
never lost her capacity to smile 
and laugh, nor to inspire others 
with her warmth and kindness. 


“1 admired and respected 
her - for her energy ana com- 
mitment to others, and espe- 
cially for her devotion to her two 
boys. 

“This week at Balmoral, we 
have all been trying to help 
William and Harry come to 
terms with the devastating loss 
that they and the rest of us have 
suffered 

“No one who knew Diana will 
ever forget her. Millions of 
others who never met her, but 


felt they knew her; will re- 
member her. 

“1 for one believe that there 
are lessons to be drawn from her 
life and from the extraordi- 
nary and moving reaction tio her 
death. 

“I share in your determina- 
tion to cherish her memory.' 

“This is also an opportunity 
for me, on behalf of my fami- 
ly, and especially Prince Charles 
and William and Hany, to 
thank all of you who have 


brought flowers, sent messages, 
and paid your respects in so 
many ways to a remarkable 
person. 

"These acts of kindness have 
been a huge source of help and 
comfort 

"Our thoughts are also with 
Diana’s family and the families 
of those who died with her. I 
know that they too have drawn 
strength from what has hap- 
pened since last weekend, as 
they seek to heal : their sorrow 


and then to face the future with- 
out a loved one. I hope that to- 
morrow we can all wherever we 
are, join in expressing our grief 
at Diana's loss, and gratitude for 
her aU-loo-shoct life. It is a 
chance to show to the whole 
world the British nation united 
in grief and respect 
"May those who died rest in 
peace, and may we, each and 
every one of us, thank God for 
someone who made many, 
many people happy.” 


Lebanon debacle leaves 12 Israeli soldiers dead 


It began with a night raid on 
Lebanon led by an Israeli lieutenant 
eoloneL another of what the Israelis 
like to call their "anri terrorist op- 
erations'*. But it ended yesterday in 
military ignominy and failure with 12 
Israeli troops dead at the hands of 
the Lebanese array and guerillas, 
four others wounded and the severed 
head of an Israeli soldier held aloft 
Hy a member of the pro-Iranian 
Hizbollah. 

The full extent of Israel s latest 
debacle in Lebanon - ft followed the 
death of four Israeli soldiers last 
month in a bush fire caused by their 
own artillery inside Lebanon - was 
evident by midday, when the Hizbol- 
lah’s leader. Saved Haxsan Nasral- 


lah, displayed captured Israeli rifles 
and mill i ary equipment, along with 
the limb of at least one Israeli sol- 
dier at a press conference in Beirut. 

The Lebanese Prime Minister, 
Raftq Hariri, pleaded desperately to 
the US and French ambassadors in 
Beirut to prevent any further Israeli 
raids, while Israel's own Prime Min- 
ister, Benjamin Netanyahu, ignoring 
the fact that the Lebanese disaster 
was of his army's own making, 
claimed Israel was now fighting a 
“war against terrorism” on two 
fronts. 

As usual in Lebanon, international 
attention focused on Israeli casual- 
ties: the death of a 35-year-old 
Lebanese woman and a baby during 


the Israeli 

attack went largely unreported. 

The bungled Israeli assault con- 
tained several lessons for Israel: it 
was a symbol of just bow much more 
bloody for Israel would be an attack 


now fight the Israelis with a des- 
peration bom of 21 years of conflict. 

*nie Israelis had landed by sea, ap- 
parently intent on blowing up build- 
ings in the village of lnsarieah. 
south of Sidon, in an area where 

By Robert Fisk 


the Israelis accidently triggered the 

badbftcTi attack tlmviSagf. In any 
event, Lebanese troops guarding 
the coast opened fire on the Israeli 
units as the guerillas poured down 


on Palestinian authority areas in the 
West Bank if the Israelis decided to 
enter Palestinian-held cities - a step, 
threatened by Israel after the suidde 
bombings in Jerusalem on Thursday, 
which lulled five civilians and the 
bombers. And it showed yet again 
that the Lebanese - who once fled 
every Israeli military offensive - 


many members of the Hizbollah op- 
posed to Israel’s occupation of 
southern Lebanon have their homes. 

No sooner had the Israelis moved 
inland, however, then a series of mas- 
sive explosions tore through their 
ranks. The Hizbollah claimed they 
had stepped on the guerillas’ road- 
side bombs. Other sources suggest 


the coast road to surround the at- 
tackers. 

With the surrounding trees and 
bushes set alight by the gunfire, the 
Lebanese could easily see the Israeli 
helicopters sent in to rescue the sol- 
diers, and for some time drove them 
away with anti-aircraft fire. 

By the time the Israeli helicopters 


had managed lo evacuate most of the 
dead and wounded the battlefield 
-was littered with abandoned Israeli 
rifles and heavy machine guns, hel- 
mets and human remains. When a 
guerrilla held up the severed head 
of an IsraeJibythe hair, a Lebanese 
soldier took h from him, along with 
other body parts. 

The Israeli attack, was presumably 
intended as a response to the 
Jerusalem bombings - even though 
there is not the slightest evidence that 
the latter was connected to the 
Lebanon. And Israel’s attempt to 
portray its military defeaL in 
Lebanon as part of a continuing 
struggle against “terrorism” is even 
more forlorn. 


Wicked though the Jerusalem 
bombings were, an equally vicious 
slaughter took place m Sidon last 
month when Israel’s proxy militia 
shelled the city, killing five civilians 
along with a three-month-old baby. 
This was in revenge for a Hizbollah 
bomb which killed two Lebanese 
Christian teenagers. 

These killings - as “terrorist” an 
act as the Jerusalem bombings if the 
word is to be fairly used - were lat- 
er described as perhaps "under- 
standable” by the very same Israel 
spokesman, who was yesterday 
threatening to assault the Palestini- 
ans for failing lo end “terrorism”. 
Truly the peace process is in its 
grave. 


Read The 

independent on the 
World Wide Web 
http:// www. 
independent.co.uk 


Jeffrey Bernard dies 

The writer Jeffrey Bernard, 
who spent his last year writ- 
ing his Low Life Spectator 
column from a hospital bed, 
has died in his Soho flat of 
kidney failure. Pages &, 14 
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Here for Diana, for History 


As mourners last nig ht began 
to flood into London for today’s 
funeral of Diana, Princess of 
Wales, many were digesting 
and discussing . the imprece- 
L dented action of the Royal Fam- 
ily to walking the streets to read 
tributes to bee 

The Queen broke all prece- 
dent to make a live broadcast 
paying tribute to the dead 
princess. She was dignified and 
her words were generous, 
though her tone remained for- 
mal and foiled to please all Di- 
ana's admirers wbo watched. 

More, though, had been 
moved by the sight of the young 
princes shaking hands, bearing 
tributes from the people to 
their dead mother and walking 
with Prince Charles outside 
Kensington t^Iaoe-The monar- 
chy has experienced an excru- 
ciatingly difficult and at times 
, agonising week. The Queen 
) said that she hoped that the 
* whole country would unite in 
dignified grief for Diana. 

Suzanne Moore spent yes- 
terday on the streets bearing the 
tributes of mourners to Diana 
and listening to their mined feel- 
ings about a strange few days 
for the Royal Family, 

“She's like a magnet, man”, says 
a young Rasta guy “pulling 
people towards her”. It was in- 
deed like a scene from Close En- 
counters where people feel 
inevitably drawn towards this 
place. Except there is one huge 
difference. 

These people know exactly 
what they are doing and why 
they are coming. Those who 
have described the public as 
over-reacting, as over emo- 
tional, as not hilly in control of 
themselves should listen to 
what the people are saying. We 
are here, they are over and over 
again “for Diana. For History”. 
They are not here to see the 
Queen even though she is go- 
ing to walk among them. 

Here they are quietly un- 
wrapping the clingfilm from 
their sandwiches, eating their 
yoghurts and Kit-Kats. sup- 
porting eadh other.s aving each 
other's places in tfie queues that * 
form everywhere. The queues 
to lay flowers, lo look at the 
messages, to get the lea, to sign 
the books. Over and over again 
1 hear how grateful they are for 
the Hatreds van that is dis- 
pensing food and drink, 
“They're wonderful, why 
couldn't the Palace have done 
anything?” 

Some are well prepared, with 
tents and rucksacks and sleep- 
ing bags. “I’ve got my fags. I'll 
be alright,” says one. Some are 
overtly hostile to the Queen’s 
walkabout "Oh. in your own 
f \ lime Ma'am. Whenever you’re 
ready. You’ve only had all 
week,” Jane Wright sarcastically 
comments. “Personally, I think 
they're finished. I wouldn't give 
them the time of day. If people 
ignore laws long enough they 
fall by the wayside, it’s the 
same with the monarchy.” 

Others, though, are more 
sympathetic understanding the 
Queen's need for privacy. But 
even they expressed disquiet: 
"She has followed the public not 
led them". When the Queen 
and Philip appear some of the 


crowd clap politely and cameras 
start clicking like crazy. “She's, 
taken too much stick from the 
press, its bang out of order. It’s 
private isn’t it?” the man next 
to me says while shoving me out 
of the way in order Lo get a bet- 
ter look. 

The Queen appears gen- 
uinely shocked by the numbers 
of people and flowers as if she 
really had no idea just what has 
been going on outside her Lon- 
don residence. “Will she come 
out and hold our hands?” a fit- 
tie girl asks her dad. Outside 
Buckingham Palace the crowds 
mill quietly. The scenes are 
less emotional than at Kens- 
ington Palace. Many describe 
the atmosphere there as over- 
whelming. “That’s for the heavy 
duty mourners,” someone ex- 
plains. "They are just breaking 
down and crying, fm afraid it 
was too much for me." 

A mother and her daughter 
explain that they are camping 
half-way down The Mall out of 
respect. "We don’t want to be 
outside the Palace. We don’t 
want to see William and Har- 
ry. We respect them." Com- 
parisons are being made with 
now the average family would 
behave. “In normal families, 
when a couple is divorced, the 
mother-in-law wouldn't he ex- 
pected to come to the funeral,” 
comments Jennine Stoodly. "Its 
a natural part of grieving isn’t 
it? Shock then anger.” adds her 
friend. "This anger towards the 
Royals is part of the process: all 
this is not just about Diana. It's 
about needing someone, some- 
thing. It is as if we needed an 
excuse to grieve and now we 
have a focus. It is because of 
what she represented - non- 
judge mental compassions.” 

Die police lift children over 
barriers who have got separat- 
ed from their parents. Japanese 
camera crews stand on step 
ladders, toddlers pose beside 
Chelsea pensioners and wait to 
see the “horsevs". Those who’ve 
set up temporary homes sit in 
their deckchairs reading gar- 
dening magazines. They do not 
move, out of their positions to 
catch'll glimpse of the Queen 
and it is this indifference to the 
monarchy that is somehow more 
surprising than the anger. “It’s 
not just a class thing; it’s a gen- 
erational thing, isn't it?” It 
seemed not to matter what 
emotions the Queen now 
demonstrates for it is widely pre- 
sumed she doesn't actually feel 
them. Or at least not feel them 
the way these people do. “She 
is acknowledging Diana not ap- 
preciating her” 1 overhear two 
women saying to each other. 

But others strongly disagree. 
Michael Valentine says, "The 
Public shouldn't force the way 
that the family mourns”. Yet 
somehow the crowds under- 
stand that this is exactly what is 
happening. “When someone 
dies that you are close to, it 
forces you to re-evaluate eveiy- 
thing, your own life, how you be- 
have. That’s what’s going on 
new. The whole country is re- 
evaluating Itself”, offers Jessamy 
AJbrecbtsen. But John Rogers 
from Somerset is angry. 
“They’ve lost her. They'Ve Tost 
the whole shebang. Our royal 
family has gone”. 


Diana, Princess of Wales, photographed recently by Lord Snowdon: She Was exceptional and gifted. The Queen said 


Photograph: Snowdon/Carrtera Press 


The Queen’s tribute to the princess 
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High emotion as the Royals return 


Steve Boggan 

The Royal Family went a long 
way towards recapturing the 
hearts of the nation yesterday- 
when they left behind their pri- 
vate grieving in Balmoral and 
joined the throngs of mourners 
in London. 

The Queen, the Duke of Ed- 
inburgh, the Prince ofY&les and 
the Princes William and Harry 
mixed with mourners, reducin g 
many to tears as they surveyed 
the vast carpets of flowers and 
tributes that had been laid at 
Buckingham, Kensington an H St 
James's palaces. 

At last, they paid their re- 
spects at the Pnncess of Wiles’s 
coffin at St James's Palace and 
they spoke to hundreds of 
mourners, providing a focus 
for the grief that has taken hold 
of millions since Diana's death 
last Sunday. 

As a television audience es- 
timated at 2 billion prepared to 
witness Diana’s funeral service 
at Westminster Abbey, it ap- 
peared that the personal visits 
and the Queen’s televised ad- 
dress had been sufficiently up- 


lifting to avoid the kind of em- 
barrassing crowd scenes that 
were predicted by some 
earlier in the week. 

The most moving spectacle 
yesterday was at Kensington 
Palace where Princes Charles, 
William and Harry appeared 
overcome by the scenes of sor- 
row and thanksgiving. After 
flying down from Aberdeen, the 
princes are understood to have 
asked to be taken immediately 


to Kensington Palace, their 
home since the Wales's sepa- 
ration in 1992. 

When they arrived at the 
gates, they were dearly over- 
whelmed. Harry, 12, and 
William, 15, wearing dark suits, 
black ties and blue shirts, main- 
tained a ralm dignity, although 
onlookers said Harry wiped 
tears from his eyes on several 
occasions. 

The crowd was clearly won 


over. Rosalind Wederell from 
Chatham, Kent, was moved to 
tears. She said: “Prince Charles 
said to me *We appreciate you 
coming, we appreciate all the 
flowers, we are very touched'. 
[He] seemed overwhelmed and 
somehow a lot more human 
than he ever seemed to be be- 
fore. 

“I said to Wiliam ‘You are a 
wonderful bey’ and he smiled at 
me. Harry took my flowers and 


shook my hand. It was so emo- 
tional. I bad taken a day’s leave 
from work today as 1 felt that I 
really had to visit Kensington 
Palace and it was incredible but 
so necessary that they made this 
gesture today. Somehow I feel 
more complete after having 
spoken to them.” 

The reaction of mCHimers was 
similar at Buckingham Palace 
when the Queen and Prince 
Philip returned. Onlookers said 


they had tears in their eyes as 
they spoke to mourners and 
thanked them for their tributes 
and bouquets. 

Alone point, the Queen’s ap- 
prehension at the anger thai had 
welled up earlier in the week be- 
came apparent when a little girl 
offered ner some flowers. 

The ‘child’s grandmother, 
Enid Jones from Brighton, Sus- 
sex, said: “My granddaughter 
gave her some flowers and the 


Queen was really pleased. She 
nearly didn't take them and 
asked if they were really for her. 

“We said we thought she 
needed some. People say they 
don’t care - but they were both 
obviously filling up with tears." 

Kay Fbulger, 55, from Cum- 
bernauld, near Glasgow, said 
she offered the Queen words of 
encouragement. 

“T told the Queen, ‘Ma’am, 
it is very brave of you to come 


London jammed with vast crowd of mourners 


Jason Bernietto 

Crime Correspondent 

The vast police operation to oversee 
today's funeral started last night as 
hundreds of thousands of mourners 
converged on London. 

Four thousand Scotland 'Vhrd offi- 
cers went on duty at 4am in the cap- 
ital and hundreds more started 
preparing to police the cortege route 
up the Ml to Althorp House in 
Northamptonshire. 

With up to six million people ex- 
pected to line the three-and-a-half-mile 


route from Kmsington Palace to West- 
minster Abbey and hundreds of thou- 
sands of other mourners waiting along 
the motorway, the day is a logistical 
nightmare for the police. 

However, the Metropolitan Police, 
which has extensive experience in 
dealing with mass gatherings believes 
it has prepared for every eventuality. 

The main dangers for possible in- 
jury and unrest are if people become 
crushed behind the barriers in central 
London as they attempt to see the cof- 
fin pass by, or if they become angry and 
frustrated at not being able to see the 


funeral. Other potential flashpoints 
will occur as hundreds of thousands 
of people cram into the tnbe and train 
stations, and on buses, in an attempt 
to get home. 

There is also concern that mourn- 
ers lining the motorway embank- 
ments and bridges could get onto the 
roadway or disrupt the fimeral pro- 
cession. Sections of the north-bound 
carriageway of the Ml will be closed 
off as tbe cortege makes it way to the 
final burial spot, and motorists trav- 
elling south will be forced to reduce 
their speed to about 30 mph in an at- 


tempt to prevent vehicles crashing into 
each other as the coffin passes in the 
opposite direction. 

In London, where up to 20,000 
Scotland Yard officers, including 
plain-do thes police men and women, 
wiD be take part in the operation, 
dozens of roads around the fimeral 
procession's route were dosed last 

ni gh t. 

As the funeral procession leaves 
London, accompanied by police mo- 
torcade escorts and security officers, 
and travels up the ML slip roads will 
be dosed off to allow the cortege to 


travel on its own. The south-bound car- 
riage way will remain open, but vehi- 
des will be forced to slow down. 
Police expect some motorists to stop 
and get out to watcb tbe coffin pass. 

People will be aDowed onto most of 
the motorway bridges, bat only above 
the south-bound carriageway. “Vfe 
don’t ^ want anyone throwmg themselves 
or objects, evoi flowers, onto tbe mo- 
torway" said a spokeswoman from 
Bedfordshire Police. 

Side roads will also be dosed off to 
allow tbe cortege a unhindered 
passage to Althoip House. 


here and see us’. You could see 
she was bearing up but that she 
had been upset and had had a 
good weep. She was bearing up, 
the British way with a stiff up- 
per lip. f think she has been a 
nit isolated so far and she could 
have put a statement out earli- 
er, but I hope she has made up 
for that now.” 

The Royal Srandard was 
hoisted to show the Queen was 
in residence but a Palace 
spokesman said an incident in 
which it appeared to hover at 
half mast was an accident and 
not a mark of respect. 

Meanwhile, the Prime Min- 
ister and his wife visited West- 
minster Abbey to see how 
preparations were going, as did 
Diana’s sisters, Lady Sarah Mc- 
Corquodak and Lady Jane Fel- 
lowes, and Elton John, who will 
sraj» a revised version of “Can- 
dle m the Wind” during the cer- 
emony. 

At Westminster Catholic 
Cathedral. Diana's mother. 
Frances Shand-Kydd attended 
Mass last night, at which Lu- 
ciano Pavarotti was 
expected to sing. 


Funeral of 
driver held 
up for tests 


Louse Jury 
and John Lichfield 

Paris 

The planned funeral of Henri 
Paul, the chauffeur who died in 
the crash alongside Princess Di- 
ana, was not expected to go 
ahead today after his family re- 
quested more blood alcohol 
tests. Mr Paul, 41, was found to 
have been three times over the 
legal limit in tests carried out 
after last Sunday's fatal 
accident. 

It was understood last night 
that a decision to delay the fu- 
neral, which was due lo be held 
at the church of St.Thdrese in 
Lorient in Brittany this morn- 
ing. was likely to allow further 
checks to be made. 

Mohamed A1 Fayed, the fa- 
ther of Diana's companion, 
Dodi, who was also killed, has 
criticised tests carried out by 
the official police investiga- 




Mohamed A1 Fayed: Criticised 
blood alcohol tests 

tors as unreliable and an- 
nounced further details of his 
concerns in London yester- 
day. Neither the police nor the 
judiciary in Paris said they 
would comment on his 
criticisms at this stage. 

The move came as a lawyer 
confirmed speculation that the 
chauffeur had apparently 
swerved lo overtake a smaller 
car as he entered the tunnel 
where the crash took place. 

William Baurdon, who rep- 
resents one of the accused 
photographers, Nikola Ajtsov, 
said there was more evidence 
to show that it was Mr Paul to 
blame for the crash because he 
had been going too fast to slow 
down when he encountered the' 
slower car in from of him. 

Mr Baurdon said police had 
interviewed the driver of the car 


which was travelling at around 
5Qkph (30mph) at the Place de 
LlAlma on Sunday morning, al- 
though further checks were 
being carried out. 

“There was another car dri- 
ving in front of the Mercedes 
[Diana's car]. The Mercedes 
made a sharp manoeuvre to go 
around it before the crash," he 
said. 

He added: “Considering the 
huge public opinion, there was 
a huge necessity to designate - 
someone who was perhaps re- 
sponsible or guilty." But he said 
the emotions 'had created 
irrationality. 

Once the' investigations were 
underway into the role of the 
photographers, he said, it had 
been difficult to “put on the 
brakes” but he was confident 
that the proposed charges of 
manslaughter, recklessly caus- 
ing bodily harm and failing to 
assist at an accident against his 
client would be dropped 
within weeks. 

In the war of words now rag- 
ing over the cause of the crash, 
Nikola Arsov, 38, who has 
been a photographer for only 
nin e months, put the blame 
squarely back on the manage- 
ment of the Ritz yesterday. 

Speaking publicly for the 
first time, he said: “It is not my 
responsibility, it is that of the 
Ritz. How can a hotel like the 
Ritz allow one of its drivers to 
take a car out with any pas- 
sengers when he was drank?" 

He told how he had followed 
a decoy car set up by the Ritz 
in the hope that it would even- 
tually meet with the vehide car- 
rying the Princess and Dodi 
Rayed, which had left from 
the back. 

He came across the accident 
after he had given up that 
chase and spotted flashing 
lights down the street. It was 
only then that another agency’s 
motorcycle runner informed 
him this was Diana’s car. 

Asked about the reaction of 
the British people to the acci- 
dent, Mr Arsov said: “I un- 
derstand that they have lost a 
princess but you can’t blame 
the guys who were there. I think 
[the charges] are scandalous, 
forme and for the others." Five 
other photographers and the 
motorbike rider also face pros- 
ecution. 

Mr Arsov said the police and 
ambulance were already at the 
scene when he arrived. He 
took five or six general shots 1 
only, he said. 



Hotel video 
shows final 
pictures 


Royal contact: The Queen shaking hands with some of the thousands of people queuing to sign the books of 
condolence at St James's Palace in London yesterday Photograph: John Voos 


Laureate 
offers his 
tribute 


Tbd Hughes, the Poet Laureate, 
has penned a short poem to 
mark the funeral of Diana, 
J’rincess of Wiles, 

The 10 line poem contains a 
number of religious images 
and in the lines “Holy Tragedy 
and Loss / Make the Many 
One" appears to echo the sense 
of national grief which has 
engulfed the country. 

The poem ends with the 


image of “The Flower on the 
Gun" - a poignant reference to 
the hOTse-drawn gun carriage 
upon which Diana's coffin will 
travel on its way to Westminster 
Abbey. 

Mr Hughes has asked that 
those who wish to publish the 
poem, in print or in any other 
media, make a donation to The 
Diana, Princess of Wales 
Memorial Fund. 


Mankind is many rivers 
Thai only want to run. 

Holy Tragedy and Loss 
Make the many One. 

Mankind is a Holy, crowned 
Mother and her Son. 

For worship, for mourning: 

God is hem, is gone. 

Love is broken on. the Cross. 
The Flower on the Gun. 

Copyright Tbd Hughes 


Kathy Marks 

Brief and poignant images of 
Diana, Princess of Wales, and 
Dodi Fayed on their final 
evening together were captured 
by security cameras a ttbe Ritz 
Hotel in Paris. 

Mohammed A1 Fayed, 
Dodfs father, took the unex- 

lease video footage^aftte two 
hours that the couple spent at 
in the hotel before the crash. 

The footege was shown to the 
media at Harrods as part of a 
public relations exercise con- 
ducted by his staff It shows 
Henri Paul, who drove the Mer- 
cedesm which he, Dodi and tbe 
Princess died, standing in a 
corridor at the back of the ho- 
tel, waiting to depart. Paul 
Han dl ey-Gre a ves, head of se- 
curity for Mr Al Fayed, said it 
was dear from the video that Mr 
Paul was not visibly inebriated. 

Mr Al Fayed sought to cast 
doubt on the announcement by 
the French authorities that Mx 
Paul was three times over the 
legal alcohol limit by releasing 
the conclusions of an indepen- 
dent expert who studied the au- 
topsy report at his request. 

Peter Vanezis,- Regis Profes- 
sor of Forensic Medicine and 
Science at the University of 
Glasgow, said that the high 
level of alcohol had been found 
in only one blood sample, which 
had teen divided into two and 
examined by two different lab- 
oratories. The report, he said, 
did not indicate whether any 
other blood or tissue samples 
had been analysed. 

Prof Vanezis said that analy- 
sis of blood was notoriously dif- 
ficult following traumatic 
injuries. “In ray view, given 
thaL Mr Paul died a violent 
death with extensive internal in- 
juries, the possibility of the 
contamination of the blood is a 
real one and roust be seriously 
considered," he said. 

He said the isolated finding 
could not therefore- be treated 
as reliable. The blood sample 
could have been contaminated 
by stomach or liver contents, or 
by bacteria during storage. 

TTie video show? the Princess, 
dressed casually in white 
trousers and a dark jacket, and 
Mr Fayed entering the Ritz 
through a revolving door short- 
ly before 10pm, They walk, 
surrounded by security guards, 
to tbe restaurant, but emerge 
ten minutes later, having de- 
cided to dine in more privacy in 


the Imperial Suite upstairs. 
Shortly after midnight, they 
emerge and go down to leave tn 
the rear entrance of the hotel. 
As they await the all-clear to 
step outside, Mr Fayed has his 
arm placed protectively around 
Diana. 

No photographers are seen 
on the street outside the rear en- 
trance, which Mr Handlcy- 
Greaves said proved that Mr 
RuloouJd not have dared them 
to pursue his car. 

Mr Paul's demeanour does 
not suggest that he is drunk. His 
gait is apparently steady as he 
walks around chatting to Ritz 
staff and he is not seen sway- 
ing or leaning against the wail. 

Michael Cole, spokesman 
for Mr Al Fayed said that ac- 
cording to one of the security 
staff, the Princess had told 
Trevor Rees Jones, Dodi’s 
bodyguard, that she bad been 
concerned about the “foolhardy 
driving of Lbe paparazzi fol- 
lowing them on motorcycles". 

Mr Cole announced that Mr 
Al Fayed, who has received a 
letter of condolence from the 
Queen, had decided to rename 
his family's charity trust the 
Dodi Fayed Internationa] Char- 
itable foundation. He planned 
to dedicate to it the proceeds of 
the auction of the collection of 
the Duke and Duchess of Wind- 
sor, and had already made a do- 
nation himself of £5 million. 

Mr Al Fayed hopes that the 
funds wfll be used to support 
charities associated with the 
Princess or to build a new chil- 
dren's hospital in Britain. 

Mr Coles said that while Mr 
Al Fayed was in Paris, he was 
approached by a person who 
had helped Diana during her 
last hours alive and who told 
him her final words and re- 
quests. “Yesterday those words 
were conveyed to the appro- 
priate person at a private meet • 
mg here," he said. 

Mr Gole disclosed that Mr Al 
Fayed had found in his son's 
Paris apartment a gold cigar 
dipper with a gold tag inscribed 
“with love from Diana'*. She 
had also given Dodi a pair of 
cufflinks which were the last gift 

ste received from her father, tte 
late Eari Spencer. 

Dodi had written the Princess 

a poem, Mr Cole said, and had 
it inscribed on a silver plaque 
which was placed under her njL 
low. The plaque had been re- 
turned to the Spencer family 
with the request that it te 
placed in her coffin. 
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Last journey to her place of rest 


Steve Boggan 

Diana, Princess of Wales, began 
the jouraev to her final resting 
place last night when her cof- 
fin was taken by hearse from the 

Chapel Royal a 1 St James s 
Palace to her apartments at 
Kensington Palace, 

Thousands lined the .route 
silently as she passed. Tbday, 

the mourners wul be counted m 

millions. _ 

The route to Westminster 
Abbey, and fromthe re on toAl- 
thorp Park, lie Spencers 
Northamptonshire seat, .has 
■been banned with nnEaiy pit?r 
rision. Shortly after sunrise, 
Diana’s K>ffin. draped m to 
Royal Standard and covered 
with- -family wreaths, will be 
loaded on to a gun carnage py 
eight bearers plucked from the 
ranks of the First Battalion 
Welsh Guards. ' 

• It will lie on an oak board sus- 
pended abbvea 13 pounder gun 
feel which saw action dunng 
the First World Vtor- A similar 
:jmn carriage was first used at a 
Sate funeral for, the, burial of 

Queen Victoria in MW1. 

At fcflSam. stefwwses and 10 


The funeral route freon Kensington Palace to Althorp planned with military precision 


men from- the King's Troop 
Royal Horse "Artillery, led by 
Capt Grant ICfiapter,' will pass . 
through the mtfe of Kensmg- 
ton Palace to begin- the proces- 
sion to the Abbey.They will be. 
followed by the eight bearers, 
who will be accompanied by two 
officers and two soildie re whose 
job will be to cany the bearers' 

bearskins once the coffin is 
hoisted on to their shouUters/ 
from this moment until the 
arrival of the cortege at West- 
minster Abbey 1 hour 47 min- 
utes later, the Abbey’s Tenor. 
Bell will be tolled once a 

minute.. . • 

From Kensington Palace, the 
cortege will proceed down 


House, pass noder Waflington 
Arch to Constitution H£U and 
the Mail where, at its junction ■ 
with Marlborough Road at 
10 -7fe>m, it will be joined by 533 



LRLH UJV rMvm- - 

along South Carnage Drwe m 
Hyde Bark, where huge video 
screens have beenerccted for 
: mourtets, Pbliceeaqpect crowds 
to be 100-deep along parts pf 
•.the route.' . .. . . : . 

if wOJ . continue past Apsiey 


favourite charities! ’ 1 ' 

pr^^William andHarrj^wiS_ 

join the procession for.tbe last 

mile to the -Abbey, through 
Horsegnards Parade; along 
Whitehall and through Parlia- 
ment-Square. 

At l{L35am the Spencs fam- 
ily will aiiive at the Abbey, fot- 
lowed five minutes later by 
■ peripheral meiiibeis of the Rqy- 
al RtmO y and, at 10.5 0, the 
Queen, the Duke of Edinburgh 
and the Queen Mother. The 
' cortege will amve’at the Great 
WestDoorafl055am- 

After the service, the journey 
toAlthorpParkwill be riddled 
with landmark memories. Bi- 
■ana’s coffin wffl-be driven in a 


Clarence House, from winch 
she" began her journey to. her 


Security hi ptac* a* Great Brfngton, Northamptonshire, where 
a private service wffl be held before Dfcms, Fffeoess of Wales, 
is buried in Althorp Park Photograph: David Rose 

wedding— an ordeal winch she lonely 1 ". When, on the balcony 
later said made her feel like a of the palace after her wadding, 
“lamb to the slaughter”. ' die kissed the Prince-of Wdes, 

The hearse will travel past . the crowds cheered hysterical- 
Buclringham Palace - which 4y. Tbday they wffl be aloit-The 
die once described as ^edd and procession, which wul inouae 


four police outriders, will trav- 
el at a sedate pace to Hyde Park 
Comer, passing close to Har- 
rods, the department store 
owned by Monamed A1 Fayed, 
Dodfs father, in front of the 
Part: Lane fl3t used by Dodi 
when be wasin England and on 
along Cumberland Gate and Ty- 
burn Way to Marble Arch, 
originally designed as the main 
entrance (o Buckingham 
Palace. 

As the procession passes 
Marble Arch, Dr Jonathan 
Sacks, the Chief Rabbi, will be 
conducting a special service for 
the Jewish community at the 
western Marble Arch syna- 
gogue. He will be unable to at- 
tend the Abbey service because 
he has to observe his Sabbath, 
but be said Jews were as anx- 
ious as the rest of the world 
community to grieve and to 
celebrate Diana’s life. 

As Dr Sacks speaks, the 
cortege will travel down Oxford 
Street, London’s main shopping 
thoroughfare - but today the 


shops will be dosed and bustling 
pedestrians will be replaced by 
silent, still mourners. 

Passing through Porlman 
Street and Gloucester Place, the 
cortege starts to move out of 
central London, heading to- 
wards Lord's. cricket ground, 
along Park Road and on to the 
A41 at Wellington Road. 
Crowds of Muslims are ex- 
pected along Park Road, the site 
of the Central London Mosque, 
because of the Princess’s close 
relationship with Islam, not 
least heF friendship with Dodi 
Al Fayed. A funeral service 
was conducted for Dodi there 
last Sunday night. 

It is poignant, too, that the 
coffin will pass the Humana 
Wdlington Hospital, where her 
father died in 1992. 

From here, the cortege will 
travel along Finchley Road, 
along Hendon Way, over the 
Brent Cross Flyover, on to the 
A406 North Circular Road to 
Staples Comer. 

From here it moves on to the 


Ml at Junction 1. All traffic on 
the motorway will be slowed 
down by police while the 
Princess's body is carried north 
to Junction 15a, near Wbotton. 
in Northamptonshire. 

The final leg of the journey 
is along the A43 and past Up- 
ton Way along the A45 on the 
outskirts of Northampton. 
Crowds will gather here, too, as 
the procession passes the town 
football dub’s Sixfields Stadium 
and moves on along Bants Lane 
to its junction with Harlcstonc 
Road. 

Finally, it will crawl along the 
A42S through Harlestone and 
on to the main gales of Althorp 
House. After a private cere- 
mony at the Church of St Mary 
the Virgin, Diana’s coffin will be 
conveyed to an island at the cen- 
tre of an ornamental lake in the 
grounds of Althorp Park, where 
it will be buried in the presence 
of the Spencer familv. the 
Prince of Wiles and Princes 
William and Harry. 

Finally, surrounded by an- 
cient oaks, Diana. Princess of 
Wiles, will find the peace in 
death that eluded her for so long 
in life. 
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A week that 
rode on a 
roller-coaster 
of emotion 


by Glenda Cooper 


This lime a week ago Diana, Princess of 
Whies, was returning from a week's holi- 
day with Dodi Fayed. Signs were that this 
was a serious affair, with friends of die 
Princess saying they had been involved since 
before Christmas. 

Dodi presented Diana with a £130,000 
diamond ring at that meaL The exact sig- 
nificance of the ring we will never know. 
Within hours they were dead after their 
Mercedes crashed in a Paris tunnel, and 
so began the most extraordinary week in 
the country’s modern history. 

The dead] of a bkmd mother of two with- 
out an O-level to her name, and principally 
famous for marrying someone, provoked 
an unprecedented national reaction. No 
one could quite believe it on Sunday 
morning when they awoke bleary-eyed to 
the sombre announcement of the Princess’s 
death in a car crash. 

A week later hundreds of millions will 
watch her funeral, a million bouquets have 
been left at the royal palaces and people 
have been willing to queue for up to 12 
hours to sign boobs of condolences. It was 
the Prime Minister, Tony Blair, who set the 
tone for the week when he spoke in emo- 
tional terms of Diana, loved as “the Peo- 
ple’s Princess”. But for the rest of the week 
it was the crowds who gathered in quiet 
solemnity at Kensington Palace, the 
Princess’s London home, Buckingham 
Palace and St James's Palace who drove a 
series of extraordinary developments. 

At the beginning it appeared that the 
news coverage was defined by images - the 
Mercedes-Benz concettinaed, the grim view 
of the coffin borne back to 


Britain covered in the Royal /m -ryt - 
Standard and accompanied by L ■ lony ntair 

her wo sisiere and the Pnnce w “C 

of ^“- set the tone. 

There was anger towards 

the press as the mangled A?*#/ Zf 9771/70 
wreckage of the Mercedes ** UUllO 

was shown, and if became f//e 

clear that Diana and Dodi WC CTUWClO 
had been attempting to es- 7 1 

cape the paparazzi following WflO UY 0 V 6 
them cm powerful motor- 


ways there. I got married when she did, had 
my children about the same time. But I 
don’t think I really realised what she 
meant to us before.” 

“She touched the untouchable. That’s 
what we love her for,” said Rosemary Dun- 
combe from Buckinghamshire. “She 
stretched out her band to everyone.” 

What set the crowds mourning Diana 
apart was that there wasn't one particular 
group that identified unfit her - everyone 
was eager to dawn her as “one of us” 
whether it was the self-styled “London eth- 
nic” who left a message saying “what a 
superstar” or the inmates of HMP Dart- 
moor who thanked her “for treating us like 
human beings not c riminals ". The state- 
ment on Sunday morning from the Queen 
and Prince Charles - all that was said for 
several days - that they were “deeply, 
shocked and distressed by this terrible 
news” seemed insufficient in comparison, 
as businesses promised to come to a halt, 
the National Lottery was postponed and 
theatres, cinemas and sports postponed and 
cancelled events. 

Within hours the public started laying 
flowers, cards, teddy bears and poems at 
Kensington Palace. By yesterday morning 
it was estimated more than a million bou- 
quets had been laid at the royal palaces. 
Mandela, Clinton and Chirac all paid 
emotional tributes. 

Four books of condolence were opened 
at St James's Palace on Monday. The ges- 
ture was woefully inadequate - by the end 
of the week 43 were at the palace alone 
and it was announced they would be kept 
open 24 hours a day after the funeral to 
cope with the number of people wanting 
to leave a message. More than 3,500 
phonelincs were set up to take donations 

for a memorial fond. 

■wyt « The depth of the emo- 

tSldir ti'on among the public 

seemed to take the Royal 
f trmP Family by surprise, leaving 

' th em looking out of touch 

t 70 ) and hurriedly having to 
ixsiio conform 10 public de- 

./7c mands. By the end of the 

UuUllo week, the family who had 

1 initially immured them- 

IrYOZJG selves in the Scottish castle 

. « Balmoral were breaking 


wem uu puwuiui iuuuji- j . j* ekuiuul<u were uicaung 

hikes. When journalists went the series ot with protocol and walking 
oui on 10 the streets to speak . J among the people after a 

to people some were abuses rO/hiil series of rapid volte-faces 

ana one was beaten up. ' that culminated in the 


oui on 10 the streets to speak 

to people some were abuses a*/ 

ana one was beaten up. ' ** 

“Parasites,” chorused the « Jfilfi 
crowd after a man stood up isUllt 

to denounce the ptaotogra- 

phers. “The press got their 
blood money There was disgust as it was 
revealed that crash pictures had been of- 
fered to a US tabloid for Sim within hours 
of the accident. Diana's brother, Earl 
Spencer, spoke from his South African 
home of “blood on the hands” of every 
tabloid editor who had bought paparazzi 
photographs. 

The press, trying to defend themselves 
against charges of hounding D iana to rianih., 
fell with gratitude on the astonishing 
twists that revealed that the chauffeur, Hen- 
ri Paul, had been doing 121raph and that 
the level of alcohol in his blood was three 
times the legal limit. It also emerged that 
he was not authorised to drive the limou- 
sine. A lawyer for one of the photographers 
suggested that M Paul bad issued a dare 
to the paparazzi earlier in the evening, in 
which he said words to the effect of “you'll 
never catch me in any case". 

Hopes that would get the press of the 
hook were unfounded. Lord Yfakeham an- 
nounced a review by the Press Complaints 
Commission and seven paparazzi were 
formally accused of manslaughter by a 
French judge despite protests from the 
(people fell) aptly named Romuald Rat 
who claimed that while taking pictures he 
had taken Diana's pulse and reassured her 
that help was on the way. Three more pho- 
tographers gave themselves up. 

In her controversial Panorama interview 


477frf/7 series of rapid volte-faces 

lU'jji'Uf that culminated in the 

^ Queen’s broadcast live to 
i/Uvl C / J % 4 f\j t/O y the nation last night and the 
overturning of previous tra- 
dition that a nag never be 
1 as it was flown at half mast at Buckin gham Palace 
been of- when the sovereign is in residence. 

(tin hours After protests, the funeral procession was 
icr, Earl doubled in length so that more people will 
1 African be able to line the route. Demand for a 
of every silence to honour her lead to a palace an- 
mparazzi nouncement there would be oue minute 
of silence after the funeral service ended, 
emsetves But while the Royals have come in for 
todeatfa, criticism before, the Queen has always been 
crushing seen to be above this. Perhaps the most un- 
sur. Hen- beard-of developments wa e the attacks on 
and that her, which focuWd on the fact no flag was 
vas three flying at her London home. “Where is our 
rged that Queen? Where is her flag?” asked the Sun. 
te iimou- “Your people are suffering. Speak to us 
igraphers Ma'am,” said the Mirror. “Show us you 
:d a dare care.” demanded the Express. 
ening, in Stung, the Queen authorised her press 
of “you'll secretory to issue a statement saying how 
“hurt” the Royal family was to be thoug ht 
ss of the “indifferent" to Diana’s death. The con- 
eham an- cessions came thick and fast In breach with 
implaints royal precedent it was announced the 
zzi were Union flag would fly at half mast during 
iter by a the funeral and after. Princes Andrew and 
from the Edward mingled with mourners in the Mall 
uald Rat Flying back to London yesterday Princes 
ctures he Wiliam and Harry and mince diaries met 
suredher crowds at Kensington Palace w hile the 
tore pho- Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh went 
walkabout at Buc kingham Palace, 
interview Jtrhaps the Prince of Wiles, who has al- 


• 100c tv. ., , . • mv i infccui touo, wnu ai- 

a “PP* liP > P-blfc, 


death the House of Windsor was forced to 
confront this charge. 

“You lived her life because you saw so 
much of her - when she was emotional, 
when she was happy.” said Susan Sim- 


vucui^wu ui a 

On Thursday he let himself be pictured in 
an uncharacteristic way — with Prince 
Harry's small hand slipped in his as they 
looked at the tributes outside Balmoral 
“She won't go quietly,” Diana had 


monds. who travelled from Swansea to lay threatened in the JWmw interview. Her 
flowers at Kensington Palace. “You even words have been fulfilled. The people won’t 
ended up arguing over her but she was ai- let her go quietly. 


■LJ . fell 
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The can Criticism of the paparazzi dhnmed briefly Stoen It emerged that the driver of the Merc e d es car in which Diana (fled had been over the drink-drive 
later emerged that the Mercedes had undeigone cpdenstve repairs after being stolen, but experts st re s se d that no car could have withstood the crash 








The body returns: Fourteen hours after her death, the Prince of Wales brought the Princess’s body borne to Britain. Despite 1 wr 
arrival of the coffin, draped In the Royal Stamford, bore some of the hallmarks of a state occasion. PbotographTlan 
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the Family: Princes William and Harry spent most of the w&k xfoseicKi In Balmoral. Their appearance at church hours after the Princess’s death eOcited 
crfficjcrn but subsequent appearances with their father seemed to reaswwe onlookers they were not short of emotional support Photograph: Chris BacoiVPA 





tn the week since fbeP&ticess’s death, nearly all accompanied by 
Israel to keep up with demand. ' Photograph: Andrew Buurman 


People power 
never before 
seen in quiet 
cosy Britain 


The mourners: The initial trickle of people paymghfeejg^»i es t>e<rts;oirt8iaefl>e^royal palaces has smbd Into a deluge. Up to 19,000 at a time have queued for 

- -t- -- -*•*- |iah^tno^e turned up simply to express their grief Photograph: Brian Harris 


up to 12 hours to sign the books of coqdotoppefa 


“It’s people power. In the Philippines. Mar- 
cos was deposed. Now, this will be a wa- 
tershed. There's no possibility that Charles 
will become fcn^». Everything has changed.** 

You do not expect to hear such angry 
words from respectable former royalists. 
But there were many nods of agreement 
in the queue outside St James's Palace yes- 
terday, as John Dawkins, a retired travel 
agent from Richmond, delivered his tirade. 

You can mock,bui the reality is that the 
emotions in the queue snaking back and 
forth, waiting to sign the book of condo- 
lence, are quite unlike anything that 
Britain has ever seen before. Yesterday, the 
queue was longer than even thousands 
waited for twelve hours through the night 
It seems to be the power of devotion. But 
this is devotion to Diana, not to the Roy- 
al ianrily. One clear message that emerges: 
Buckingham Palace, beware. 

Some were worried that the press had 
blackmailed the Royal Family into publidy 
showing their emotions. But everyone 
knew that she had been frozen out by the 
Palace. The dogged, good-natured devo- 
tion on show at St James's and at Kens- 
ington Palace was a kind of revenge. In the 
words of one note, pinned to a bamen “You 
alone are bigger than the whole Windsors. 
On Saturday when we lay you in your fi- 
nal resting place, we will be burying the 
Windsors, not you." 

1 have seen extraordinaiy crowds before. 
It was a privilege to experience the mood 
in the qinet but determined crowds in east- 
ern Europe, as the Oxnmumst regimes col- 
lapsed, in quick succession. Jangling keys, 
ringing bells, and candles in the wind -the 

emotions were raw. All of us 

knew that these national acts /rrw 
of defiance were the precur- Ljf 
sor of revolntionary change. - 
Now, astonishingly, there are dOOU 
hints of the same mood, in qui- 
et, cosy Britain. It still seems 999/700 
difficult to comprehend. i/tUOo 

The huge crowds that have ’ , 

come to queue outside St W i 
James's Palace and to lay , 

flowers at Kensington Place TIOZ 

are not revolutionaries. But 
they have chosen to demon- can e 

strate their grief in a way _ 

which they know will irk what trip 
Diana used to call “the Firm”. ***& 1 

The snub to the royal Diana- 
halers is conscious 

For Buckingham Palace, 

the worst news s that Lhe most 
radical revolutions often begin obliquely. 
The huge demonstrations on Tiananmen 
Square that challenged China's Commu- 
nist regime in 1 989 began as a mere mark 
of respect for the former Communis Par- 
ty leader Hu Yaobang. who had recently 
died. He was pan of the ruling apparaL But 
he was also - as everybody knew, just as 
they knew with Diana - at odds with that 
apparat. Homage to him was the most 
obKque kind of challenge to the regime it- 
self! 

In the Soviet Union, one important ear- 
ly sign that Russia bad finally started to turn 
rebellious was at the funeral of Andrei 
Sakharov, Russia's greatest champion of 
human rights. For decades, ordinary Rus- 
sians had not been interested in Sakharov’s 
philosophy. Now. at his funeral the change 
of tack was clear. 

There were hypocritical tributes from 
' those who had done most to destroy him, 
including from the bead of the KGB. More 
to the point was the loyalty now shown by 
his feDow Russians. ^ Forgive us," said the 
slogans. The emotional outpouring over the 
death of Sakharov was a poignant sign that 
the break-up of the Communist system it- 
self was on its way. 

The point about these mass events is that 
nothing can ever be the same again. In 
Folaad, millions came out on the streets 
for the first visit to his home land by the 
newly-chosen Pope John Paul D. Com- 
munist authorities pretended to be pleased. 
Bui they knew that this was not just a 
demonstration of Catholicism. 

, ■ Many of those who went out on the 
streets to greet the Pope were not even be- 
lievers. Instead, the mass demonstration 
served as a concealed way of demonstrat- 
ing how great was the dissatisfaction with 
the regime. 

Within ayeax, the strikes in Gdansk led 
to the creation of a free trade union, which 
itself paved the way for the final collapse 


by Steve Crawshaw 


of the old regimes across the region. This 
week's outpouring of grief, emotion and 
defiance in this country can never be re- 
peated on this scale. Not for the death of 
the Queen Mother (strictly for the royal- 
ists; a kind of irrelevance), nor for the 
Queen (dignified hut distant), and least of 
all for King Charles III. as he may become. 

Charles's spin-doctors will tty desperately 
to tell us that he is a deeply caring and lov- 
able human being. In one sense, they may 
be right. It is easy to imagine him tossing 
and turning, sleepless because of the cares 
of the world. 

But the public cannot be blamed if they 
now seek a human face to the monarch}', 
in away that the}' did not before. To blame 
the public for its change in taste - as Buck- 
ingham Faldre implicitly tries to do •- is per- 
verse. As Beilolt Brecht once retorted to 
Communist apparatchiks who complained 
about popular restlessness: “Dissolve the 
people, and elect a new one.” 

The monarchy is answerable to the 
people, and not vice-versa. Never before 
has this been so dear. Diana was the out- 
cast of the Royal Family, because she was 
too human. The public wants the rest of 
the royals to show (he same “humannness 
and courage to be yourself”, in the words 
of one scribbled note at Kensington Palace. 
U thc\’ fail to do so, is the implication, they 
win themselves be cast out. The royals can 
be taken back to the shop and cashed in, 
at any time: full satisfaction or your mon- 

ey back, is the constitu- 

/rrijr , ■ , tional deal. The royals 

Li rlC point occupy Buckingham 

j * j Palace only on sufferance 

finMit tnPKP - an obvious truth which 

UUUt&l MVSV some p^pj. lauding 

/w tP'Vtf* the Queen, have only be- 

i/tuoo C'l/t/iWo gun fu]iy [ 0 understand 

: e thnt this week, 

to l r III l In the hours after Di- 

/i • ana’s death, one royal ob- 

notning server argued that this 

was “the most convenient 

can ever be royaldeathfor400years”. 

That may well be how it 
fnp c/7 *mp seemed at first to the dois- 

lered royals themselves. 
nGninn ^ The mam troublemaker 

£cg£C**/* / was gone. There would be 

__ no more Panorama inter- 
views. Royal life could re- 
turn to normal according to Buckingham 
Palace rules. 

But, as the crowds repeatedly showed in 
eastern Europe and elsewhere, once im- 
portant changes of mood hove taken 
place, there is no return to the status quo. 
In a sense, everything that has happened 
in the last 30 years con be seen as a slow- 
motion version of what Ryszard Kapus- 
cinski, a famous chronicler of people’s 
power, has described as the “zig-zag to the 
precipice”. In the case of totalitarian 
regimes, this takes the form of a zig-zag 
between liberalism (which loosens people's 
fear) and repression (which makes them 
angrier than they were before). 

The end-point is the same; the collapse 
of the regime. In democratic Britain, the 
zig-zag has been between aloofness and 
accessibility. “We are human - look at us," 
the Queen proclaimed, in effect, in the pro- 
paganda television film (ground-breaking, 
as It seemed at the lime) Royal Family, 30 
years ago. Later, the message came: “But 
not that human. How dare you pry?" Lat- 
er still the Prince of Wales hnnself was 
ready to go on television to bare his soul 
and tell us about his affairs and his tortured 
childhood. Only one message remained 
constant: “We are the Royal Family. And 
we expect you to respect thaL" 

Quaintly, Communists in eastern Europe 
made last-ditch attempts to appoint a re- 
formist leader when their fortresses were 
under asrault - in order to prove to the peo- 
ple that everything had now changed. In 
all cases, they failed. 

The royals may succeed belter than the 
Communists did, in re-invcnting their 
own image in order to survive. But, after 
this week, there is no question that their 
position is more precarious than ft has ever 
been. The events of this week make it dear 
that, if William is to become king, many 
more changes - in other words, royal re- 
treats — are yet to come. 
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the mourners 








‘You 
could 
see she 
had a 
good 
weep’ 


Staff reporters 

During the Queen's two walk- 
abouts outside Buckingham 
Palace and St James’s Palace 
yesterday she appeared red- 
eyed and tight lipped, accord- 
ing to onlookers. 

The Queen spoke with griev- 
ing people who had been queu- 
ing for up to 12 hours to enter 
the Palace, while the Duke of 
Edinburgh crossed the road to 
speak to hundreds of people 
who had gathered there. 

Mrs Kay Foulger. 55, from 
Cumbernauld, near Glasgow, 
said she had travelled to Lon- 
don with husband Gordon es- 
pecially to pay her respects to;. 
Diana. 

She said: “I told the Queen.-, 
‘Ma’am, it is very brave of you 
to come here and see us’. You 
could see she was bearing up but 
that she had been upset and had 
had a good weep. 

**1 think she has been a bit iso- 
lated so far and she could have 
put a statement out earlier, 
but 1 hope she has made up for 
that now. 

“I hope it hasn't been too 
much of a strain for her. 

Angela Powell. 24, from 
Swansea, said the Queen told 
her it was “wonderful" to see so 
many Rowers. 

“13ut the Queen was veiy slow 
to talk and said she was very 
sad," said Ms Powell. 

It was perhaps an anxious 
moment for the Royal couple, 
facing a large crowd for the first 
lime since the tragic death of the 
Princess. 

“There were tears in her 
eyes," said Enid Jones, from 
Brighton. “My granddaughter 
gave her some Rowers and the 
Queen was realty pleased. She 
nearly didn't take them and 
asked if they were realty for 
her." said Mrs Jones. 

“We said we thought she 
needed some. People say they 
don’t care -but they were both 
obviously filling up with tears." 

Kate Fbu Ikes. 10. from Fleet 
in Hampshire, offered Prince 
Philip a bunch of flowers - but 
he refused to take them and 
asked her to find a spot where 
she could lay them in remem- 
brance of Diana. 

Charlie Hurst, 20, from 
Rugeley. Staffordshire, said the 
Queen told him she had been 
looking after Prince William and 
Prince Harry. u l think it’s quite 
brave of her to come here to 
face the crowd after the criticism 
she's had," he said. 

Mourners who spoke to the 
Queen outside St James's 
Palace said she seemed very dis- 
tressed and apologised to them 
for slaying in Balmoral so long. 

Joellc Fowler, 43, from Croy- 
don. said: “She asked us if we 
had been standing there long, 
and we told her we had been 
there all night 
“She told us that she appre- 
ciated us coming and said that 
however many books of con- 
dolence were made available, 
there would still be queues. 

Earlier. The Prince of Wales 
and Princes William and Har- 
ry, spoke to people outside 
Kensington Palace. Clearly up- 
set, Prince Hany placed flow- 
ers himself on behalf of people 
in the crowd who were held 
back by police barriers. 

Gillian Pilcher, 5S. from Sut- 
ton, Surrey.managcd to say a 
few words to the princes. She 
said: “I said to the two boys 
'God bless you both. Your 
mother will live forever, 
William, because you are so like 
her - and Harry.* They just said 
'Thank you’ 'and continued 
shaking hands with people." 
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Pilgrim’s progress: Helen Simpson asks directions to St James’s Palace on her arrival hi London to sign the bpok of condolence for Diana, Princess of Wales 

One woman’s pilgrimage: flask, 
sandwiches and a mission of love 


Esther Leach 

Helen Simpson boarded the 
9.05am Leeds to London train 
to set off on a very persona) pil- 
grimage. 

Her friends, she said, would fol- 
low after they bad finished the 
day’s work. But she wanted to 
travel as soon as she could to 
join the queues of people wait- 
ing to sign books of condolence 
at St James's Palace where the 
body of Diana, Princess of 
Wales, is tying. 

“I had never done anything 
like this before," said Helen, set- 
tling into her window seat “I 
have always liked Diana but I 
have never wanted to intrude 
into her persona) life. I would 
never read about her in the 
tabloid newspapers, that side of 
things just doesn't interest me." 

Helen, 33. an accountant 
with Leeds city council, moved 
to one side the mixed bouquet 
of flowers she had bought just 
before the start of her journey. 

“! do not know where I wHl 
place these flowers. I have not 
decided yet. I think 1 will wan- 
der around and take things in. 
1 am staying with friends 
tonight. 

“I am not worried about be- 
ing in the best position to see 
everything at the funeral. I just 
want to be there, to be part of 
things." 

It wasn’t long into the jour- 
ney before conversation with 
fellow traveller Sarah Haines 
turned to the subject of the 
Princess of Wales. 

“It’s difficult to believe she is 
dead, because you can see film 
of her everyday on television 
and pictures in the newspapers’ 
said Helen. “That’s why coming 
down to the funeral is so im- 
portant. Just in the same way as 


pictures of her coffin arriving 
home brought home the fact 
that she was dead, the funeral 
will also help me to accept the 
fact tbat she has gone. 

“Perhaps one of the most 
positive things to come out of 
her death will be greater privacy 
for her sons. No one should 
have to suffer the kind of in- 
trusion to their private lives as 
she did." 


Sarah Haines said it was a 
good thought but highly unlikely 
to happen. “There will always 
be interest in the private side of 
their lives, it’s only human," she 
said. 

Helen added: “I know I'm 
not an emotional person but I 
think it’s enough to have offi- 
cial pictures. 

“I liked Diana for what she 
stood for, for her work with Aids 


sufferers, victims of landmines, 
the homeless and the dying. 

“She never held bade, die was 
always natural and just herself. 
These images of her should 
have been enough- We don’t 
need to know about her holidays 
or her romances." 

The conversation lulled as 
time was taken for coffee and 
the scanning of newspapers. 
But before long the women 


were chatting again, “li must be 
very difficult for the Queen 
and the Royal Tbmfly,” said He- 
len. “I can’t feel anger towards 
them because they are not say- 
ing very much at the momenL 

“Diana was divorced but still 
a royal to us. The Royal Fami- 
ly cared and loved her once, 
they must still at least care for 
bernow.” 

It seemed moments instead 



Time to reflect Helen relaxes on the train from Leeds to the capital 


Photographs: Joan RusseWGuzelian 


Most of the eyes and 
of the nation will be on 
as Diana, Princess of Wales; 
laid to rest, but the occasion ^ 
also be marked in every 
and dty across the conn 

Churches and caihe 
outside the capital are 
up large screens or t . 
sets that will be linked up W ; 
Westminster Abbey scr coa^:. 
gregarious can get together •; 
and share their grief 

The BBC Downing Street ’ 
and the Stationery Office have 
installed 16ft by 12ft screens to 
cany the organisation’s cover- 
age of the sendee in churches 
rangi ng from Belfast to New- 
castle and Winchester. 

In every venue, dergy will 
lead the local congregations in 
bidding prayers before the 
Westminster Abbey service 
begins and organists will help 
congregations with the full 
singing of the hymns. 

Jews around the country wfll . 
also be pouring into syna- 
gogues today to pay tribute to 
Diana in away appropriate to 
their faith. 

Chief Rabbi Dr Jonathan 
Sacks told Buckingham Palace 
that although he was unable to 
attend the funeral because 
Jewish law forbids mourning 
on the Sabbath, be had 
created a special service for 
Jews to observe which would • 
express a “positive mood of 
thanksgiving" for the memory 
of Diana’s life. 

Dr Sacks said: “In a quite 
unprecedented gesture, Jews 
throughout the country and the 
Commonwealth will observe a 
special service of tribute which 
I have constructed for this 
unique occasion. 

“Exactly as the service is 


of the two and a half hours be- 
fore the train was approaching 
King’s Cross station and Helen 
prepared for the next part of her 
journey. 

Her rucksack was heavy with 
Basks and sandwiches and 
overnight clothes. The flowers 
were held carefully so as not to 
be crushed. 

She beaded for the Piccadil- 
ly Line and the Tribe for Green 
Park after a brief glance at a 
London map. 

“I don’t come down to Lon- 
don very often" she said dodg- 
ing the lines of people heading 
for the escalators. 

She emerged on to the street 
and began striding towards St 
James's Prilace. 

“None of this has sunk in 
yet," said Helen as she ap- 
proached a swell of people. 

Mourners and television 
crews, press photographers and 
reporters thronged outside the 
entrance. 

Police officers diverted 
mourners including Helen to 
the end of what seemed like a 
never ending line of people. 

“Well, at least I'm in the 
queue," said Helen, showing no 
sign of despair at the countless 
number of people ahead of 
her. 

It could be between eight and 
11 hours before she would be 
able to sign her name in the con- 
dolence book. 

Soon the queue began to 
grow behind her and she was 
swallowed up in the growing line 
as it moved ahead. 

She said few words as she 
prepared for her long wait but 
her pensive expression clearly 
told of heraeed for time to her- 
self to reflect and remember 
someone she cared for and ad- 
mired: 


unique occasion. 

“Exactly as the service is 
taking place in Westminster 
Abbey, a Jewish equivalent 
service will take place in thou- 
sands of synagogues.” 

He said that his office had 
been overwhelmed by calls 
from British Jews asking how 
they could mark the occasion 
without contradicting their 
faith. 

“There has been no prece- 
dent for it and so as foe nation 
grieves Jews in synagogues 
throughout the world wifi be ex- 
pressing tbeir grief in a positive 
mood of thanksgiving, 

“What we are realty doing 
is giving thanks for a life. We 
are paying tribute to a person 
who symbolises the sheer 
power of human spoitlo turn 
its own pain into a power of 
recognising and healing the 
pain of ot&rs.*’ 

The vast majority of organ- 
isations and shops around the 
country wfll be marking the oo- 
castas by dosing their doors for 
all or port of the day. 

Some businesses are choosr 
mg to open up in the afternoon 
and then donate all their prof- 
its to one of Diana's favourite 
charities. 

Even those who are forced 
to work today will be listening 
to the service on the radio and 
stopping at Ham ro observe 6 
minute’s silence with the test 
of the country.. 

Oil platforms and tigs 
throughout the North Sea will 
be honouring the sQeoce, as win 
all the major British airports 
including Heathrow and 
Gatwick. 

And motorists in Aberdeen 
wfll have no choice but to come 
to a respectful standstill because 
the council has arranged to hold 
ah its traffic lights on red for the 
duration of the silence as a 
tribute to the Princess. 
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Objects of devotion 

AH week long they have 

come In their thousand* 
from every comer of !*>• 
kingdom. The Royal 

palaces of London have 
been transformed Into 
places of pffgrCmaga. 

The acres of flowers, the 

thousands of cards, 
poems, pictures and 
messages, laid before tm$r 
gates, have become a 
potent symbol for an event 
that has touched so many, 
so deeply. 

Photographs taken by 
Brian Harris end Andrew 
Buumuui at Buckingham 
Palace, St James’s Palace 
and Kensington Palace 


A lake island grave in splendid isolation 
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Tranquil resting place: The lake Island In the grounds of Althorp Park in Northamptonshire, where Diana, Princess of Wales, will be Interred this afternoon. Many of the trees were planted by the Royal Family Photograph: Steve Hill 


Steve Boggan 

In life, her loneliness and vulnera- 
bility made her seem so often like an 
island surrounded . by the hostile 
waters of royal rejection. So it is 
perhaps fitting that in death Diana, 
Princess of Wales, will he buried on ' 
an island in the grounds of her 
ancestral home, Althoip Paris, in 
Northamptonshire. 

The Spencers announced details 
of her final resting place yesterday 
due to concerns that the family 


. chapelinside the Church of St Maiy 
the Virgin in nearby Great Brington 
-would have been deluged by visitors 
hadthfc Princess been interred there. 

Instead, her brother, Earl 
Spencer, said her coffin would be 
buried on an island at the centre of 
an ornamental lake called The OvaL 
There, surrounded by the tranquil- 
lity she failed to find in life, Diana’s 
grave ciduld be “properly looked after 
by her family and visited in privacy 
by hey sons”, he said. 

*.r The family is looking at the pos- 


sibility of apermanent memorial to . 
.the Princess outside the estate, a 
place that could be visited by the pub- 
lic. However, realising the depth of 
feeling for the princess, Lord 
Spencer said the family also planned 
to open the place of burial for sev- 
eral weeks eachyearro anfinaiy peo- 
ple. could pay their respects. 

At present, the island sits in per- 
fect isolation. There' is no bridge - 
although a temporary walkway has 
been erected for the funeral - and 
the plot is surrounded by trees, 


many of which were planted by the 
Queen, the Queen Mother, the 
Prince of Whks, Princes WOliam and 
Harry, Diana’s father, the former 
Earl Spencer, and her brother, at an 
ancient arboretum. 

The ornamental lake was de- 
signed by Samuel Lapidge, a dose 
assodate of the 18th-century land- 
scape gardener Capability Brown. It 
forms part of the Pleasure Garden 
at Althoip, an area restored by the 
5th Earl Spencer in the 1880s. As 
first Lord of the Admiralty, the Eari 


was able to buy the Tbmple from the 
gardens of Admiralty House in Lon- 
don for £3 and put h on the banks 
of the lake. 

Villagers at Great Brington had 
been concerned that the family 
chapel, which houses the remains of 
20 generations of Spencers, would be 
turned into a tourist attraction on the 
same scale as Gracdand, Elvis Pres- 
ley's home in Tennessee. 

The chapel was built in the 16th 
century for Sir John Spencer, who • 
was interred therein 1522. The em- 


balmed heart of the third Baron 
Spencer, who died in the Battle of 
Newbury in 1643, and the ashes of 
Diana’s father are interred in the 
crypt, which was entered over the 
centuries by lifting a heavy stone slab 
embedded with an iron ring. 

The tombstone of the great-great- 
great grandfather of George Wash- 
ington. the first President of the 
United States, lies just a few feel 
from the chapeL 

There was relief yesterday at 
Great Brington that the dew plans 


would keep the village off the tourist 
trail 

Rosalie Oar be, who works at the 
village’s post office, said: “We’re all 
very much relieved because it’s the 
best idea. 

“It’s a nice place for her to go ... 
it’s a beautiful estate with sheep and 
deer running around. We think the 
Earl has made a very sensible choice 
because we just couldn't have coped. 
Everyone who came into the shop 
today is all of the same opinion -they 
have all breathed a sigh of relief.” 




Staff reporters 

The global impact made by Diana, 
Princess of Wales, js reflected in the 
number of commemorative events 
that will take place tomorrow to co- 
incide with her funeral in London. 

In the United States, there was spec- 
ulation- that President Clinton would 
attend a memorial service at the na- 
tional cathedral in Washington, start- 
ing soon after transmission of the 
funeral ends- The British ambassador. 
Sir John Kerr, will read a lesson, add 
proceedings will be relayed outside for 
a crowd that is expected, will be too 
big for the church. A service was held 
at the cathedral in Chicago yesterday, 
timed so that office workers could at- 
tend in their lunch hour. 

Blanket tedevtaon reporting over the 
past sue days has led to the virtual ex~ 
elusion of mainstream American and 
foreign stories, and coverage will do- 
minate in live transmission of the fu~ 


Some wfU .start -coverage at midnight, 
East Coast time; millions are expect- 
ed to rise at- 4 ain whezi live coverage 


President Bill CDnton: 5et 
to attend service 1 . 


Hundreds of people were stinqueu- 


.. ing yesterday at the British embassy in. 
Washington and British consulates 
elsewhere in the United States to sign 
condolence books and lay flowers. 

foNew %riE^'memqi^ senna 
Diana will be held in the north mead- 
ow of Central Baric at 2pm on Sunday 
14- September. Mayor Rudolph Giu- 
liani said; “3 do think .that there was 
a special relationship between the 
Prioca® and the city of New York and 
. itgivesNew York a chance to express 
that as weB.” . ' ■ 

. Tlre 'servicevrill be led hy episcopal 
' diocese ofNew York, Bishop Richard • 
. GTein, who said yesterday it would be 
“a modified version of an Anglican ser- 
vice”. The turnout at the park foe some 
previous events has beeain the region 
of « million. 

Closer to home, the British com- 
munity in Paris was yesterday prepar- 
ing to commemorate the death of 
; iDiana in thexdty where she was lolled. 
A requiem inass was. being held last 
night , at the -St George’s Anglican 
dmich in thficejotre of Fhris> conducted 
:bjr the. Vat Martin Drapet, Archdea- 
eoflbf Eraacej'wbo led,th6cbffiri con- 
taining . the princess out of the 
Phid-&lpetri&re-horoital in the diy on 


Sunday morning A church spokes- 
woman said: “There is a huge amount 
of shock and grief among the com- 
munity here. This will be our tribute 
and will allow people, to pay their re- 
spects.” 

W H Smith and Laura Ashley will 
dose their Paris branches tomorrow 
during the funeral and Marks & 
Spencer is respecting the two-minute 


An inler-denominational service of 
remembrance will be held in Dublin 
tomorrow at 1 1.15 am in St Patrick's 
CathedraL.Tbe President, Mrs Mary 
Robinson, Taoiseach Bertie Ahern,' 
government ministers and MBs will at- 
tend. Ibday, the Irish flag will fly at 
half mast from all state buddings. The 
last British national honoured in this 
way was Lord Monntbatten after his 
assassination by the XRA in 1979. 

The funeral wfl] be covered live on 
Irish televiaon. Books of condolences 
have beeu -signed in Dublin, Ceric, Lim- 
eridc and Galway. At Dublin’s Man- 
sion House alone, 15,000have signed, 
while many thousands also queued at 
the British Embassy. " 

In Germany, more than 5,000 peo- 
ple, including Foreign Minister Klaus 


Kinkel on behalf of the government, 
have- signed condolence books dis- 
played at British consulates. 

. Six national television channels will 
be traremitting the procession and the 
service live. KTL, the biggest com- 
mercial station, has signed up Charles's 
German cousin, Pnnce Eduard of 
Ahbali as studio guest There are no 
. plane tickets to be had from Germany 
to London. 

In Italy, the Anglican church in 
Rome, AU Saint’s in Via del Babuino, 
is holding two commemorative ser- 
vices: an ecumenical service today at 
5pm and a sung requiem Eucharist on' 
Sunday morning, featuring the choir 
ofSelwyn College, Cambridge. 

There will be a sung mass, in Ital- 
ian and En glis h, at the Basilica of San- 
ta Maria Maggiore on Monday at 
noon. The church has strong British 
connections since it holds the relics of 
St Thomas Becket, and has performed 
royal commemorative services many 
times in the past A further service is 
being organised by relative and friends 
of Italy's former royal family at the 
church of Santa Maria del Popolo, to 
be held on Wednesday or Thursday. 

Thousands of people in Belgium are 


service 


expected to attend special church ser- 
vices to mark Diana's funeral. Saint 
Georges Memorial Church in Ypres 
founded to honour the soldiers killed 
in Randers in the First World War, wQl 
hold a special “thanksgiving for Diana’s 
life” to replace the duly evensong. 

More than 5,000 people including 
the European Commission President 
Jacques Santcr meanwhile had signed 
condolence books at the British em- 
bassy in Brussels by yesterday evening. 
One Belgian woman asked embassy 
staff where she could donate 100 000 


\ • "I v : 


to charities patronised by the princess. 

In South Africa, the “phenomenal” 
response across the political, religious 
ana racial spectrum will c ulmina te in 
commemorative services across the 
country. In Johannesburg, 4 ,500 peo- 
ple have signed books of condolence 
at the British embassy, and were still 
queuing yesterday, well past their pre- 
dicted closure time of 1pm. 

In Moscow, the funeral has been 
overshadowed by city’s S50ih an- 
niversary, but members of the British 
expatriate community attended a com- 
memorative service at the Anglican 
church earlier in the week. 



Klaus Kintoel: Condolences 
on behalf of the government 
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Jeweller jailed for £20m 
gold-smuggling swindle 


A former high street jeweller who recruited an 
ex-policeman and a hard-up solicitor to help smuggle nearly 
COm of gold into Britain was Jailed for five yearewsterday. 

As the mastermind of one of the country's biggest 
bullion smuggling rings, Indian-bora Jeevan Kanda. 38, led 
a gang which used a fleet of cars equipped with secret 
compartments to feny m more than three tonnes of gold. 
After 18 months and 107 trips to Belgium to buy the 
consignments, he was a millionaire. Customs & Excise only 
found out about the swindle after it was all over. 

Kanda. of Sutton Coldfield, West Midlands, admitted 
one charge of conspiracy to evade £3,420,777 in VAT. 
Former police constable Michael Gilmore, 54, who made 
23 cross-Channel gold runs, was jailed for two years. 


Extradition sought over Guerin 


Irish authorities are seeking the extradition from Britain of 
John Gilligan. 46, on charges of murdering Veronica Guerin, 
the crime journalist, and of importing several tons of 
cannabis into Ireland, and also with firearms offences. It is 
expected that charges against him in London may be 
deferred pending hearingof the 18 extradition warrants. Mr 
Gilligan is due to stand trial on Mouday at Woolwich Crown 
Court. London, on four charges of trafficking and of 
laundering £20 m in drugs profits. Alan Murtoch 


Men held on explosives charge 


Detectives yesterday charged two men with Lhe theft of 
explosives after a house blast on Monday which killed 
a man and critically injured another near an Army 
barracks in Wales. 

The pair were appearing before magistrates at 
Llandrindod Wells, Mid Whies, after being questioned 
about stolen military plastic explosives, believed to have 
caused the massive blast which ripped apart a 
semi-detached property on a housing estate at Brecon, 
killing Andrew Cridland, 30. His friend, Paul Homer. 36, 
of Bron-y-Crug, Brecon, is still “critically ill but stable" in 
Nevill Hall Hospital, Abergavenny. Detectives have 
discounted any terrorism link. 


Sophie’s killer to appeal 


Howard Hughes, jailed for life for the rape and murder of 
seven-year-old Sophie Hook, was yesterday given leave to 


appeal against his conviction. Hughes, 32. nicknamed “Mad 
Howard". 1 


. was convicted at Chester Crown Court in July 
last year of taking Sophie from the garden of her unde's 
home in Llandudno, Gwynedd, where she had been sharing 
a tent with her sister and two cousins after a family party. 
Her body was found on a nearby beach next morning. 

Lord Justice Otton said that the appeal should go 
forward on the sole basis that the trial judge, Mr Justice 
Curtis, had not directed the jury that there was a special 
need for caution before convicting Hughes solely on his 
confession, given his mental handicap. 


Roadside bones ‘dismembered’ 


Bones found at a roadside six months ago belonged to a man 
whose body had been dismembered and burned, police said 


yesterday. The remains are thought to have lain in a lay-by 
ween five 


bn the A6033 in Oxenhope, West Yorkshire, for between i 
and ten years. Detective Inspector Mark Bradley of Keighley 
CID said a murder hunt had not been launched. “Until we 
know his identity we can’t take it forward," hesaid. The man 
was a white European aged about 45. He was 5ft 7ins. 

13 stone, worked as a manual labourer, and scientists say he 
would have suffered from chronic lower back pain. 


A cigarette, a 





Closing time: Jeffrey Bernard, famed for a lifetime of excess and Immortalised by his friend Peter O’Toole in the play, Jeffrey Bernard Is Unwell (below) Main Photograph: Newsfocus.^ 

— — — ^ 


Jack (ySidUvan 
and Amanda Kefiy 


Jeffrey Bernard is no longer 
unwell. 


The man who proudly 
lived as London’s most disrep- 
utable wit has finally died, aged 
65. Famed for a lifetime of 
reckless excess, he succumbed 
to one of the many illnesses 
which had ravaged him for 
years. . . . 

• After a year spent wtOrngUs 
Low Life Spectator column from 
a Middlesex Hospital bed, the 
celebrated.smoker and drinker 

neiy failure late on Thuisday 


evening. He accepted a cigarette 
from tus niece just hours before 
dying in his Soho fiat sur- 
rounded by family and friends. 
He had begged doctors' to ler- 
him spend his final hours at 
home. 


and dubbing for the next 25 
years 


Geraldine Norman, jour- 
nalist and widow of Bernard’s 


It was only last yearthatadi- best friend, the playwright 
nosis of life -threatening kid- Frank' Norman, said: “He be- 
v failure finally confined Mm longed to a generation where 


T don’t mind dying,” - he 
on't like i 


once said, 1 just don't like the 
idea of being dead. Tm gregar- 
ious. I shouldn't think there is 
a bar in heaven.” 

Bernard was givfcficrily a few 
ye^mHveml965whenhewas 
• diagnosed with pancreatitis. 
But he confounded doctors, 
friends and even himself,' by 
drinking heavily, chain-smoking 


aghosLsofl 

ney faflure finaDy confined him longed to a generation 
to. a hospital bed and he ac- people took having fun seri- 
cepted that his end was near, .-ousty, rather than scrabbling 
Even then- he was able to joke . around for jobs. He loved the 
about his imminent demise. process of commuting between 

“I will surprise God because die gutter and the Ritz. He 
Fm late," he said. “Fm usually loved bathing in champagne at 


very punctual. I waa always . the races. He loved to go over 


punctual with tiSKPHttSifc' 

Bernard was one of Britain's peopte wenTtb the office, to take 
great hiot&rists and a famed up hiSpStool in the Coach and 
member of , a V V _ ■ - • ^ Horses. - . 

’ ’ ^T 7 *T dtfn’rthink 



There are big things happening over at Little Chef. Right now. 
you can feast on a two course meal for just £4.99. 

That's a combination of a starter and a main course from 
the Meal Deal Menu. 

So head for Little Chef, at the double. 

1,5 "*** 11 ”•*** ——-to ~~ - ■*> «. **tioul pfor netiee 



Soho set, in 
wfocfthisfriehds 
and fans includ- 
ed Francis Ba- 
con, Graham 
Greene, Lucien 
Freud, ; Peter 
O’Toole >' and 
Lester PiggotL; 

But it was not 
until 1989 that 
he became fa- 
mous nationally 
, thanks to Kei- 
th Waterhouse's hit West End 
play, Jeffrey Bernard is Unwell, 
the title referring (o the apo lo- 
gy which occasionally appeared, 
when Bernard’s over indul- 
gences prevented him writing 
his weekly column. 


surprise 
God because 
I’m lata I was 
atwaysvery 

punctual with much. *So he 

* , _ •• would be side- 

the Devil’ - J — 


he bad fidelity 
in his blood. He 
believed it was a 
good idea to bed 
any beautiful 
woman, and he 
liked racing and 
drinking just as 


lined from 
marriage by hav- 
ing a bet on the 



230 and come back two days 
later.” 

Bernard happily admitted as 
much in a recent Channel 4 doc- 
umentary on his life: “Tve al- 
ways been drawn to the things 
I was told not to do. Drink, sex. 


Last night, Peter O’Toole God! how I have loved sex and 
was quick to pay tribute to his racing. They're against the rules 
friend’s life and said: “In Jeff's and that’s why Hike them. I nev- 
own words: ‘Maybe the party er liked anything that was good 


can go on, though. Different 
premises and no closing time.* 
My love to his family, especial- 
ly his lovely daughter, ana all his 

chums." 

Norman Balon, who, as land- 
lord of Bernard's local pub, the 
Coach and Horses, knew him 
better than most, said: “He 
held everyone enthralled with 
his tales. He had his bad sides 
-we all do -but Jeff was a good 
man." 


for me, like All-Bran and fresh 
air. I Eke die thing s that kffl me." 

His lifestyle reflected that 
creed and included four mar- 
riages, dozens of affairs, innu- 
merable binges and several 
suicide attempts, which he lat- 
er said, had been genuine and 
not “cries for help”. 

He distinguished himself, 
however, from being just an- 
other amusing but ultimately 
tragic bar room raconteur by the 


way he chronicled his inex- 
orable decline in print. His art 
fed off his own demise. 

With a morbid curiosity rem- 
iniscent of Sigmund Freud’s fi- 
nal days and a commitment to 
explicit, self-deprecating de- 
scription that was often shock- 
ing, be c&i tivated fans of his 
Spectator column. 

Thougb, say his friends, he 
was horrified by the prospect of 
death, he confronted it relent- 
lessly in his writing and con- 
tributed to it incorrigibly 
through a lifestyle which typi- 
cally started at 1 lam with a few 
double vodkas, was punctuated 
fcy 50 cigarettes a day and which 
eventually left him with dia- 
betes, kidney failure and a right 
leg that was amputated at the 
knee due to gangrene. 


in weekly instalments". 


and his death. 


been a shop assistant, a business ; 
executive or a lone bachelor . 
bank clerk. The side effects of 
my chosen anaesthetic have at 
least produced some wonderful . 
dreams that turned out to be re- _ 
alily." •>. 

Obituary, page 14:-/ 


‘Middle class’ costs 
Labour £250,000 


Barrie Clement 

Labour Editor 


One of Labour’s biggest finan- 
cial backers among Lhe trades- 
,t has derided 


union movement 
to withhold £250,000 perma- 
nently in protest at middle- 
class domination of the party. 

The Amalgamated Engi- 
neering and Electrical Union 
originally intended to keep the 
money tack temporarily, as re- 
ported in the Independent , but 
has since decided to use it to in- 
crease its own political influ- 
ence. The party is understood 
to have run up debts of £3 -5m 
on top of its ».75m overdraft, 
so that the £250,000 from the 
union, earmarked for the elec- 
tion campaign, would have 
helped to address a mounting 
financial problem 

Ken Jackson, general secre- 
tary of Lhe union, is particular- 
ly angry at the party’s alleged 
predisposition to “parachuting 
in" middle-class people to stand 
as parliamentary candidates at 
the expense of local trade 


unionists. Mr Jackson, a tradi- 
tional right-winger in the labour 
movement, said the selection 
process overseen by the party's 
national executive committee 
had favoured the “white-collar” 
element in the party. “We feel 
that people with working back- 
grounds were not being sup- 
ported so that policies of the 
union could be folly represent- 
ed. There were quite a number 
of constituencies where people 
were simply parachuted in". 

Ironically, the union has ap- 
pointed Tbm Watson, one of 
Labour’s senior election co- 
ordinators, to spend the mon- 
ey originally intended for the 
election, to strengthen the 


AJEEU’s political profile. Mr 
Watson will tc 


, tour the regions set- 
ting up training courses for 
union members who wish to 
progress within Labour and 
encouraging membership and 
activism within Che party. 

The union took high-court 
action against Labour last year 
over the imposition in Swindon 
North of Michael Wills, a tele- 


vision producer, as a candi- 
date instead of Jim D'Avila, an 
AEEU convenor. The union's 
candidates were also allegedly 
“bounced" in Dudley North 
and Kilmarnock and Loudoun. 

The union insists that the 
withdrawal of the £250,000 was 
not sour grapes, because AEEU 
members had been elbowed 
aside, it was a protest against a 
"wider malaise" in the party. 

In a recent submission to 
Labour on the party’s deci- 
sion-making process the AEEU 
denounced some senior figures 
as “right-wing Trotskyists" al- 
legedly sedan" a permanent 
revolution within the organisa- 
tion. The union, once ultra-loy- 
alist, has been become 
increasingly disenchanted with 
“New Labour". The decision to 
hold on to its donation comes 
ahead of a speech to next 
week's TUC congress by the 
Prime Minister, who may feel 
the need to temper the party’s 
growing independence from 
unions with a gesture towards 
its main financial backers. 


HIV risk 
for Irish 
children * 


Medical authorities in Ireland 
have warned of a possible new 


blood contamination tragedy 
of 57 


after telling the parents 
children that they may have_ 
received transfusions infected: 
with HIV. 

Our Lady’s Hospital for Sick 
Children in Gnimlin, Dublin, 
was one of two hospitals sent 
blood from a donor in 1990. 
Three years later the donor 
tested positive for HIV. At the 
time the Blood Transfusion 
Service Board checked with' 


the other hospital given part of 
lion, in Kilkenny, and 


the donation, in Kilkenny, and 1 
found that the recipient who 
had been given red blood.cellsn 
there had tested negative. 

This year the Board again-: 
alerted the children’s hospital * 
which has advised the parents 1 
to have their children tested. Dr 
William Murphy, the Board's 
director, said yesterday this was - 
because it had learned that an- 
infected donor could produce a 
“false" negative result from an. 
HIV test during the three weeks 
after becoming infected, yet 
still transmit the virus. -- • 
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international 


our 


bombs are 
missing, 
Lebed tells 
the West 


S' 






v 






Nightmare vision: A scene 
from Stanley Kubrick’s 
classic black comedy. Dr 
Strange/ove, in which a mad 
American general launches a 
nuclear attack on Russia, 
prompting inevitable 
retaliation and consequent 
apocalypse. The film, starring 
Peter Sellers, was released 
in 1963 at the height of the 
Cold War and there is deep 
irony that the nuclear threat 
- if General Lebed’s chums 
about the missing bombs are 
to be believed - should 
intensify in the supposedly 
peaceful aftermath of 
40 years of East-West 
confrontation 


\ \ 
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rv 


PMl Reeves 

Moscow 

. m \ m 

Alarming dawns that Russia had 
' lost control of more than 100 
suitcase-sized nuclear bombs 
were swiftly denied yesterday. - 
The former bead pfnatiac- ■ 
al security, Alexander Lebed, 
made the stutining allegations 
to a US telev^on pr ogr amm e, 

. each 

bomb 1^'thepofyeTto.Jdll up 
to lODjiBOQ people. The- pro- 
granmKisduetobeairediatbe 
United. States tomorrow. 

*T don't knowlthelr. loca-: 
lion," be said in the interview, 
“1 don’t know whether they have 
been destroyed or whether they 
are stored or whether they've 
been sold of stolen." But they 
were “not under the control of 
/ ^rearmed forces of Russia”. He 
suggested dhartbey may have 
been leftm. former Soviet re- 
p^lics^shas.lflcrame, Geor- 
giaar^be Baltics, v ' 

His claim wasiwiftly denied 
by ^-Russian Defence Min- 
istry and by the.Prime Minister, 
ViktorChefriiSB^rdin, who de- 
scribed it as "absolute stupidi- 
ty", and “totally out of the 
question". Speaking at a Euro- 
pean security summit in Lithua- 
nia, the premier said that ail 
Russia’s nuclear weapons are 
under the reliable control of the 
armed forces. V.;\> 

The West has been awarefor 
some time that theRiissians 
have snail-scale bucfc^bdfflbs, 
which could be redtfced iti the 
size of a suitcase. vTheyi 'are 
thought to be inthnd^Sxrnse- 

thera - ^instance -topariK 
chute into rural hostile territo- 
ry carrying the weapons which 
are then detonated man effort 
to cause maximum confusions 
Paul Beaver, of Jane’s In- 
formation Group, said thaLMr. 
vcbed's claims were “rather" 
alarming" although be disput- 
ed the numbers involved. 
“These are small tactical nucfcar 
weapons which are used to : 
cause as much havoc as possi- 
ble by p iadng them in hotels, or 
nsmg them to destroy strategic 
targets like power stations. “He 
said they are not covered by any 
international arms agreements, 
such Start 1 and IL which apply 
to strategic weapons. 

“You have to immediately ask 
vourself if these have gone 
missing, whether they have fall- 
en huo the hands of the mafia 
or Chechens." 

“Tbev are thought to exist," 
said one Western source. “It is 


feasible to get the technology 
down to that size. It is even con- 
ceivable that one or two have 
gone missing." But, he said, Use 
" likelihood of 100 disappearing 
was unrealistic: “If it was the 
case, then why didn’t Lebed say 
sotnethingabout this before?" 

The While House was equal- 
ly dismissive. u We don't have 
any evidence to support what 
he [Mr Lebed] said, and re- 
sponsible Russian officials, have 
specifically denied it," said a 
spokesman. . - • . . i 

This is not the first time that 
the security of Russia’s nuclear 
arsenal has been called into 
question. Last year, Professor 
Graham Allison, a former US 
deputy Defence Secretary, re- 
leased a report saying that the 
risk of the loss or theft of nu- 
clear weapons and midear- 
weapons usable, material 
represented the single most 
important threat: to US jand . 
Russian national security... . 

. In February, do lesser figure 
than the Defence Minister, Igpr 
Rodionov, warned that Russia's 
military was in such disarray thatr 
it was at risk of losing control 
over its midear arsenal He lat- 
er toned down, his -renteris. 
Earlier this year, he was^red. 

- -.Not is it the first'time Mr.- 
Lebed has raised the - question 
of the allegedly .missing bombs. 
In May, he toldaUScongres- 
aonal delegation that, during his . 
brief tenure as the head of. 
Russia's Security CaundJ. be 
discovered that the Russian 
military could not account for 
48 of 132 of the suitcase-bombs, 
a figure be has now doubled. 

As the former head of the Se- 
curity Council, presidential se- 
-curity adviser, and army 
general, Mr Lebed is known to 
have extremely close ties with 
■ the military, which will lend 
weight to his allegations. How- 
; ever, he also makes no secret of 
his desire to be Russia’s next 
president, exposing him to the 
charge of publicity mongering. 

Since he was feed by Boris 
Yeltsin in October, he has been 
struggling to get into the head- 
lines of the country’s main 
newspapers and television sta- 
tions, which are increasingly in- 
fluenced by Mr Yeltsin’s 
right-hand man, and Mr 
Lebed’s arch-foe, Anatoly 
Chubais. Nor axe his chances of 
being taken seriously helped by 
his reputation for wild state- 
ments. IBs controversial public 
remarks include suggesting that 
Nato expansion should be met 
by Russia’s missiles. 


shorts 


Comoros urges France 
to help quash rebellion 

* The COmoros yesterday appealed to France, the former 
colonial power, after secessionist forces drove government 
troops from the Anjouan capital, Mutsamudu. Many were 
reported dead and injured in the fighting. President 
Mohamed Taki's government had earlier claimed it had 
Anjouan under control. The fighting "^sparked by 
attempts to crush the revolt. Reuters - Moroni 

Biggest Viking longboat found 

Archeologists have found a 1,000-year-old .Viking 

longboat mat may be the latest unearthed, ^vesstf, 

nrobablv 114 feel long, was found in a fiord -5 miles from 

Copenhagen. With enough room for 100 pcoplj 

lajw and its wood so ornately caived that it 

been the flagship of a Viking chieftain. AP - Copenhagen 

Peace activists deported 

Turkish nolice began deporting 15 peace activists held for 
organising an unauthorised news inference on 
peaceful end to the Kurdish conflict. Reuters - Istanbul 

Fishy tate 

The widow of an elderly prince found poisoned m Ws _ 
palace two vears ago has been chained with hrst-degret 
murder. Mom Chalasai Choopwa.27, better known as 
-rut pia” which means Baby Fish, was bailed. She told 
. police she put flea-ldller into the coffee of her husband 
Prince Thiupan Ukol, intending to make him unconscious 
so that she could slip out of the palace to be wth her 
lover, a vendor who sold chestnuts. AP - Bangkok 
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Athens and Rome fight urban war 


A ndrew Gumbel 

Most Olympic Games stand or 
fall on the quality of the event 
itself. But the 2004 Games 
might just go down in histoiy for 
the singular ferocity with which 
the two leading candidates. 
Athens and Rome, have fought 
their battle for the right to 
stage the greatest sporting 
occasion on Earth. 

.As Lhe International Olympic 
Committee pondered its deci- 
sion in Lausanne last night, the 
two great capitals of antiquity 
were spending every last drop 
of energy trying to persuade the 
107 IOC delegates that Lhe 
glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Rome were 
both wry much alive. 

In its final presen latioo, the 
Rome organising committee 
chose the voice and bulky frame 
of Luciano Pavarocti to have the 
last word. “In my concerts, I al- 
ways sing O Sole Mio , which is 
the" svrabol of Rome," the tenor 


announced proudly in the pre- 
sentation video, ignoring the 
fact that O Sole Mio is In fact a 
Neapolitan song. “1 tell you: O 
Sole Mio, Rome. 2004." 

Athens, meanwhile, relied 

on the charisma Lie chairwoman 
of its organisation committee. 
Gianna Angelopoulos, to put 
the city's case. Among her many 
promises was a pledge to pay the 
air fares of every one of the 
16.000 participaiing athletes 
and organisers. 

Such last-minute flourishes 
gave only a taste of the sparring 
that has characterised the past 
few weeks. Athens's star has 
been in the ascendant ever 
since a successful World Ath- 
letics Championships took 
place there in early August; in 
reaction, the most prominent 
Italian in world sport, the in- 
ternational athletics federation 
chief Prime Nebiolo. has been 
doing his best to bash the Greek 
capital in a flurry of public 
statements. 


Swedish police arrest Olympic bomb suspect 


Stockholm (AP) - Hours before' the 
Olympics she vote, Swedish police ar- . 
rested a young man suspectedtrflry- 
ing to derail Stockholm's bid for the 
2004 Summer Games with a pair of 
powerful bomb blasts. ■ 

Stockholm police satotbey ssizEcftfie - 
managed 26, as he.afternptedidbonib : 
a soaring statue used as the syrnbol 
for the city's candidacy: The statue, lo-r 
cated just outside tt»Swecfish capital/- 
was not damaged. ' . r A; .'>■ ‘ : ' 

The man is suspected of last montti’s 
bombings of Stockholm's historic" 
Olympic stadium arid the sweeping 
Ullevi stadium in the westem Swedish - 


=dty erf Goeteborg. Many also hoped the- 
atres* would solve about 10 arson at- 
tacks against sports and Olymplo-re- 
iated sites sincethe spring in Sweden. 

‘ PoBoe deefined to name the suspect, 
but a Stockholm newspaper idermfled 
ftfirras Mafs+tirtze, a membe r of an ex- 
: trerae rigbi-wi nggrou p, Frfri etsfronten 
^(freedom Front). The Swetflsh news 
agency TTsakJtne man Was described 
as being art axtremerightwiriger. 

'Olof Stenhammar.v the. leader of 
Stockholm's Glyrnpta&ibkf, said the ar- 
rest showed Sweden would not I at “the 
voice of violence silence the: voice of 
^piort*. He was addressmg tha mem- 


bers of the International Oh(mp£Corn- 
mJttee in Lausanne during StocW>oinrs 

presentation before the vote on tne site 

for the 2004 Games: — ^ m 

The suspect was arrested late on 
Thursday in a sculpture pent just om- 
slde Stockholm “We have strong rea- 
son to believe foat.foe man we caught 

is foe same person who carried outtne 
bombings of Stockholm’s Olympic 

stadfom and Uflffldi" chief invesbgator 

Bo Wkfe-salcL “But we still don’t know 
forcertaBn."T?teman was arrested with 
a bomb coht^riing between one and 
two kilograms of explasives, only six 
- yards from thestatue.; 


The Athens event would 
have been a “Greek tragedy", 
he said, if it had not been for the 
guiding of his organisation, the 
LAAF. He even said the Greeks 
were constitutionally incapable 
of organising an event of such 
magnitude. 


A furious Greek press re- 
acted by printing allegations of 
corruption and improper con- 
duct against Mr Nebiola They 
also asked awkward questions 
about the University Games, 
held in Sidly at the end of Au- 
gust, whose organisation was so 


shambolic that participants 
were forced to share beds. If the 

Sicilians were so chaotic, what 
guarantees were there that the 
Romans would be any better? 

Mr Nebiolo had an answer 
for this too. “So what if athletes 
have In chare a bed?" he said. 


“They can put a pillow between 
them." 

Mr Nebiolo’s remarks have 
been so incendiary that many 
many believe he has been delib- 
erately setting out to sabotage the 
Rome bid, possibly because he 
believes be can exercise greater 


Influence and extract greater 
prestige from an went staged far 
awayfrom his home turt. 

In reality, both the Rome and 
the Athens, bids arc fraught 
with problems. Neither has an 
ideal climate in mid-summer, 
both suffer from excess traffic 
pollution, poor accommoda- 
tion facilities and indifferent 
telecommunications. 

Opponents of the Rome bid 
have challenged the “facts" set 
out in the official brochures, 
asked awkward questions about 
the extensive proposed building 
programme and expressed frare 
of grand-scale corruption if the 
bid is successful- 

Athens's bid is less contro- 
versial. because it relies largely 
on existing facilities and will 
take place predominantly away 
from the city in a triangle made 
up by a new city airport, a new 
Olympic village and the existing 
Olympic stadium. But Athenians 
have wondered just how much 
good can conic from un event 


that will bring little infrastructural 
benefit (the new airport, a mo- 
torway Link to the centre, and a 

new citv underground network 
arc all under way already), and 
is likely to cat into the country's 
fragile* public finances. 

“What .Athens needs is not 
the Olympics." said one Greek 
government official, speaking 
strictly privately. “What Athens 
needs Is an earthquake." 

The contest between the tw<M' 
southern European candidates ! 
has nevertheless caught the 
i magin ation in ways that the oth- 
er candidates— Stockholm, Cape 

Town and Buenos Aires - have 
not. Earlier this week. Stockholm 
and Cape Town were : publicly ac- 
cused of trying to bribe IOC of- 
ficials. Cape Town has been 
touted us a possible compromise 
choice, but its greatest attraction 
- Nelson Mandela - is also its 
greatest drawback since it is 
not dear if the president will sin 
be around in 20U4. 

IOC decision, back page 


Israeli PM 
pledges to 
strike back 
at bombers 

Two days of death in Middle East 
step up risk of military clashes 


Patrick Cockbun 

Jerusalem 


In Ben Yehuda street in the 
heart of Jerusalem, Israelis 
started yesterday with a show of 
defiance by sipping coffee and 
drinking fruit juices in the same 
pavement cates where suicide 
bombers had killed four people 
just the day before. 

But by lunchtime, the restau- 
rants along Ben Yehuda had 
turned up their radios so peo- 
ple could listen to news from 
Lebanon, where the Israeli 
army confirmed that guerrillas 
had killed eleven elite naval 
commandos overnight, the 
worst military defeat for Israel 
in Lebanon since 1985. 

The disaster in Lebanon - the 
naval commandos are Israel's 
prime elite force along with the 
chief of staffs special unit - in- 
creases the (ikelibood that Israel 
will make raids into the au- 
tonomous Palestinian enclaves, 
if only to shown that its army has 
not lost its effectiveness. 

These operations were fore- 
shadowed in a statement yes- 
terday afternoon from the 



Netanyahu: 
‘Israel will act 
against any 
terrorist 
organisations 
to ensure the 
security of its 
citizens’ 

Israeli Cabinet Committee on 
Security Affairs beaded by the 
Prime Minister Benjamin Ne- 
tanyahu: “Israel will act against 
the terrorist organisations and 
their infrastructure lo ensure 
the security of its citizens." 

The statement also knocked 
away a critical underpinning of 
the Oslo agreement between Is- 
rael and the Palestinians in 
1993 underwhicb Yasser Arafat 
and his Palestinian Authority 
would acquire progressively 
more land as Israel got more se- 
curity. The statement said Israel 
would not “gram the Palestin- 
ian Authority additional terri- 
tory- while the PA fails to fulfill 
all its obligations." 

"We cannot see a situation 
where we are asked to band 
over more land at a lime when 
it isn't fighting terrorism." the 
Israeli leader told a news con- 
lercnce. "What will happen 


when we hand over more ter- 
ritories? They will also be 
turned into bases for this ter- 
rorist organisation.” he said in 
a reference to Hamas. 

ft is now unlikely that Israel 
will take further military action 
until the end of the visit by 
Madeleine Albright, US Sec- 
retary of Slate, next week. Af- 
ter the bomb in Ben Yehuda 
street Mr Netanyahu will use 
that visit to get the US to put 
maximum pressure on Mr 
Arafat without offering Israeli 
concessions in return. 

There was little sign yester- 
day of Mr Arafat beginning a 
massive round-up of Hamas 
members in the immediate af- 
termath of the bombing. If he 
does arrest hundreds of Hamas 
members, it will probably be as 
part of a deal worked out with 
the US and not directly with Mr 
Netanyahu. This is unlikely, 
but cannot be entirely ruled oul 
In return for mass arrests, Mr 
Arafat would look for the tem- 
porary suspension of work on 
the Israeli settlement at Har 
Homa in Jerusalem and a lim- 
itation on Israeli settlement 
expansion on the West Bank. 

The sense of crisis after the 
Ben Yehuda bomb increased 
markedly with the slaughter of 
the commandos in Lebanon 
which is likely to have a greater 
impact in Israel than (he death 
of 73 Israeli soldiers killed ear- 
lier this year when two heli- 
copters bound for Lebanon 
collided in northern Israel. 

The Israeli army and intelli- 
gence has opposed reoccupying 
the autonomous Palestinian en- 
claves. but it might begin to 
launch raids to try to arrest peo- 
ple it believes are members of 
H3mas or Jihad, 

The danger is that the Pales- 
tinian security services, num- 
bering 40,0(10 armed men, 
might well resist such incursions 
If this happened, the Israeli 
siege of the enclaves would 
probably become permanent. 

There will be strong public 
support in Israel for a hard line. 
Of tiie four people killed in Ben 
Yehuda street three were 14- 
year-old girls and one a toy shop 
employee. Last month a pho- 
tograph appeared in all the Is- 
raeli media showing Mr Arafat 
kissing Abd al-Aziz Ranlisi, 
the head of Hamas in Gaza. 

In the immediate term, Mr 
Netanyahu is in a strong posi- 
tion. The US has essentially ac- 
cepted his case that Mr Arafat 
must guarantee Israeli security 
before the rest of the Oslo 
agreement is carried oul In the 
LIS Congress Newr Gingrich, 
the Speaker of the House, and 
Trent LotL the leader of the 
Senate, both support Mr Ne- 
tanyahu. The backing for Mr 
Arafat is from Western Eu- 
rope and the Arab world, and 
is largely ineffective. 

In the longer term, however, 
there is little sign that Mr Ne- 
tanyahu has a policy to replace 
Oslo. The closure of the West 
Bank is seen by the Israeli 
army and security as a way of 
reassuring Israelis, but other- 
wise ineffective. Ami Avalon, 
the head of the Shin Bet inter- 
nal security force, recently said 
Israel needed lo decide iT “a 
strong or a weak Arafat was bet- 
ter for Israel". 



Home run; Hideo Nomo, a Japanese-born star player for the Los Angeles Dodgers baseball team, which was bought this week by Rupert Murdoch 
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Murdoch’s empire scores a media double 


David (Jsfaome 

New York 


In LA the Dodgers fall, while in New York a rival paper's editor is sacked 


Rupert Murdoch, the insatiable 
media baron, is to be tbe new 
owner of the Los Angeles 
Dodgers, arguably the most 
venerated - and most lucrative 
- of aJl baseball franchises. 

Tbe deal, which still needs 
approval by most of the other 
major league team owners in 
the US. is a coup by Mr Mur- 
doch that highlights his efforts 
to expand the sports-interest 
arm of his already massive glob- 
al media empire. 

Meanwhile, in what has been 
a good couple of days for 
Murdoch, the New York City 
newspaper scene was ruffled by 
the peremptory sacking late 


Thursday at the tabloid Daily 
Meny of its editor of just eight 
months, Pete HamilL 

The ousting of Mr HamilL 
who was exceptionally popular 
with his- journalists, threatens 
new turmoil at the News, which 
is already struggling against 
competition from Mr Mur- 
doch’s New York Post. 

The Dodgers were the last 
major US baseball team in 
family hands. Its sale by Peter 
O’Malley will sadden fans as 
the moment when the passing 
of the sport - the “national 
pastime** - into corporate 
hands was complete. 

While neither the O’Malley 


family nor Mr Murdoch have 
revealed the price attached to 
the sale, it is believed to be 
close to $350 million. If so, it 
will be one of the largest sports 
transactions in history. 

■While it seems unlikely that 
the other owners will move to 
block the transaction, it may at- 
tract strong opposition from Ted 
Tliroer, the broadcast mogul 
and owner of the Atlanta 
Braves. Messrs Turner and 
Murdoch have long been locked 
in a series of feuds. 

For his money, Mr Murdoch 
will not only get the team, but 
also the 56,000 seat Dodgers 
stadium in Los Angeles and 


surrounding land, as well as 
team facilities in Florida and the 
Dominican Republic. 

Owning the Dodgers also 
assures Mr Murdoch long-term 
access to their games for broad- 
cast on his Fox TV network, 
which in recent years has tight- 
ened its grip on sports rights in 
the US. m much tbe way Mr 
Murdoch's BSkyB has poached 
sporting events from traditional 
broadcasters in Britain. 

His expansion into the sport- 
ing world has also included the 
purchase for $550 million of the 
broadcasting rights for Rugby 
Union in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere and the acquisition of 


stakes in five of the ten super- 
league rubgy teams in Australia. 

In New York, meanwhile, 
there can only be advantage for 
the New York Post in the latest 
traumas at the rival News. While 
circulation at the Post - said lo 
be Mr Murdoch's favourite 
among all his newspaper titles 
- has risen in recent months, 
figures at the News have con- 
tinued their slide. Between 
March 1996 and March 1997. 
sales of the News slid 30.000 to 
about 728.000. 

Mr HamilL whose latest book 
Snow Jn .August is currently on 
the US bestseller list, apparently 
foil out with the owner of the 


News, Mort Zuckcrman. While 
Hamill had been trying to steer 
away from Royal and gossipy 
coverage, Zuckcrman appar- 
ently thought the paper was be- 
coming dull, 

“It’s like a funeral home here 
right now, " on? Afertf columnist 
said of HamilTs dismissal “He 
was treated with total disrespect 
by the ownership. It makes us a 
laughing stock". 

Once the dominant tabloid 
of New York City, the Dat/g 
News has slowly* been losing 
ground to the Fust. lt used to 
be owned by the British news- 
paper tycoon Robert Maxwell, 
until his mysterious death ai 
sea. Hamill was the third Ntws 
editor bumped from his office 
in four and a half years. 


Havana hotel blasts target tourists 


Ph3 Davison 

Latin America Correspondent 


Cuba tt investigating whether dis- 
gruntled military officers, political 
dissidents or Miami-based infiltrators 
were behind the bombing of three 
Havana hotels on Thursday in which 
an Italian businessman was kilted. 

Fidel Castro's communist regime 
was expected to throw a light securi- 
ty net around the island's tourist 
hotels in the wake of the clearly co-or- 
dinated bombings. They were the lat- 
est in a series af bombs over the past 
five months in the capital and the \fera- 
dera resort, but the first to kill anyone. 

The bombers' aim is obviously to 
frighten tourists from the island. 
Tourism has taken over from sugar 


exports as the number-one source of 
badly needed foreign currency in the 
wake of the break-up of the Soviet 
Union, Mr Castro's longtime provider. 

Diplomats in Havana speculated 
that young military officers who are dis- 
illusioned with Mr Castro's failure to 
move away from Soviet-style one- 
party communist rule may be behind 
the bombings. 

The authorities are likely lo launch 
a further crackdown on political dis- 
sidents, though the dissidents have al- 
ways said they warn a peaceful 
transition to democracy. Diplomats 
said the bombings did not appear to 
be their style. 

In Miami an exile group known as 
Alpha 66. which holds paramilitary 
training sessions in the Florida Ever- 


glades. said it was not responsible for 
tbe bombings. But the group said it 
knew who was, and was in contact with 
“clandestine cells" on the island. 

The group has claimed in the past 
to have fired at tourist beaches from 
small boats, but these claims appeared 
aimed at boosting the group's clout 
among anti-Castro Cuban Americans 
in Miami. No one on shore has re- 
ported being shot at. 

The diplomats said the co-ordina- 
tion of the latest bombs, which ex- 
ploded within 45 minutes of one 
another along a seafront stretch of the 
once-elegant Miramar district, point- 
ed to well-organised locals rather 
than infiltrators. After the bombs 
went off. apparently from packages left 
in the lobbies or off-lobby tare of the 


Copacahana. Triton and Chateau Mi- 
ramar hotels, police and plainclothes 
security agon is scrambled along the 
seafront with sniffer dogs. There wore 
no official reports of arrests. 

The bombers appeared to have 
scored a triple whammy in terms of dis- 
couraging visitors. The man killed in 
the Copacahanu bar. Fa bio di Cclmn. 
32. was an Italian businessman, based 
in Montreal. Canada, who had been 
trying to open a small business on the 
island. As it happens. Italy is Cuba's 
top source of tourists and Canada is 
the second. What is more. Mr Castro 
has been trying to encourage small for- 
eign businesses to come to the island- 

The death of Mr di Cclmo may also 
discourage foreign tourists and busi- 
nessmen from mixing with young 


Cuban women, known in Havana as 
jinetems (jockeys), who hang out in 
tourist hotel lobbies offering sex in 
return for as little as a ham and 
cheese sandwich. Ham and cheese are 
luxury items on an island where ration 
books arc still in use. 

Mr di Cclmn. who had rented a 
house in Havana but whose lather was 
slaying in the Copacahana. was slid to 
have been chatting to a woman in the 
lobby bur when the- bomb went off- 
sending shrapnel through his throat. 

Meanwhile, a leading dissident^ 
Hector Palacios Ruiz. 51, was sen- 
tenced lo IS months' joi! on Thursday 
for “contempt of authority". He al- 
legedly made disparaging remarks 
about Mr Castro to foreign reporters 
last vctir. 
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A guiding light for the future of the monarchy 


C entral to the unwritten constitution of 
the United Kingdom is the unspoken 
bargain between the monarchy and the 
people: that the Royal Family is there by pop- 
ular demand. This is how it should be, and it 
was right that today’s arrangements should 
have been the product of negotiation and 
compromise between the monarchy’s sense 
of tradition and the public’s sense of what is 
seemly. 

There have been faults on both sides of this 
bargain this week. On the Queen’s side, there 
has been too much reliance on precedent She 
was slow to recognise that the formal proto- 
col of flags, for example, should be adapted 
to the needs of the moment Many of these 
alleged traditions have been invented quite 
recently in order to enhance the monarchy’s 
prestige and should be reinvented ruthlessly 
to preserve it 

On the people’s side, or at least on the 
people’s behalf, some of the insistent 
demands of the press for a more public show 
of grief have been quite mawkish. The Queen 
was quite right to resist the implication that 
she and her family should have spent the last 
few days publicly rending their raiments. 

However, the Royal Ramify know that they 
have been slaves to public opinion ever since 
Queen Victoria managed to salvage some- 
thing from the wreckage of Britain's becom- 
ing a full-blown parliamentary democracy. 


George V’s invention of the modern monar- 
chy - changing the family's name from Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotba to Windsor, starting the fash- 
ion for glamorous royal marriages (that of the 
present Queen’s parents in 1923) and con- 
fecting the concept of the Silver Jubilee in 
1935 - was a triumph of public relations. 

The terms of the deal were advantageous 
to both sides, but there was more than a hint 
of Faust about them. The public and the 
press were deferential then, but have become 
imperious. What the people want, the people 
must have. In order to earn the doubtful 
privilege of living like royalty, the Windsors 
must now behave themselves, pay taxes 
and, this week, indulge in public displays of 
emotion. 

That the monarchy should be more in touch 
with the lives of its people is right But that 
it should be dictated to by the crowd is noL 
As David Steel said, it was “quite monstrous 7 ’ 
to expect the Royal Family to come to 
London and “put on some sentimental show", 
and yesterday’s attempts to respond to the 
national mood came close to being precisely 
that. 

The acute dilemma faced by the Royal 
Family is that in her life Diana embodied the 
demonstrative approach. Her last public 
statement concerned tier differences with the 
traditionalists in “The Firm". In Le Monde, 
five days before her death, she comme'oted 
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on a photograph of herself cradling a dying 
boy in Pakistan. She had been criticised 
within the Royal Famil y, she said, for doing 
what came naturally to her. “That's why I 
annoy certain people. Because I'm closer to 
people below me than to the people above 
me, and the people above me don't forgive 
me for it. Because I have a real relationship 
with the most humble people." 

It was her willingness to touch the lost and 
the hurt which endeared her to so many mil- 
lions. This must be hard for Charles, who is 
also concerned about the plight of the under- 
privileged, although he expresses it in a less 
demonstrative way, and it would not be con- 
vincing if he now started publicly to embrace 
leprosy or Aids sufferers. 

Nor does it follow from Diana's popular- 
ity that most people actually want a head of 
stare who declaims, “I feel your pain," as Pres- 
ident Ginton did. And it is unclear whether 
the public genuinely want a Royal Family that 
is “just like us", or one that is a branch of 
showbusiness. 

It is because the Royal Family is in hock to 
the contradictory demands of public opinion 
that the Prime Ministers role as broker of the 
bargain is crucial. It was Disraeli who rescued 
Queen Victoria from her unpopularity by 
making her Empress of India in 1877 and 
identifying her with buoyant Imperial senti- 
ment. It was Baldwin who had to tell 


Edward VIII whai the British people would 
not put up with. This week it fell to our new, 
young and untested Prime Minister to guide 
the monarchy through a comparable crisis. 
There is no policy in Labour's manifesto, and 
he cannot have been prepared for this, but 
the advice he is giving in private could define 
his premiership. 

In public, meanwhile. Mr Blair has so far 
contained the nation’s ambivalence rather 
than resolved it. Before Diana's death, he 
appeared to be increasingly close to Charles, 
while his posthumous acclaim for Diana as the 
“People's Princess" appears to endorse many 
of her criticisms of what is by implication not 
a “people's monarch) - . 

He now faces the daunting task of advis- 
ing the heir to the throne how to restore his 
family in the people's affections. But the 
death of Diana is far trom the end of the 
monarchy in Britain. .After all. she achieved 
all she did only because she was a member 
of it. 

If nothing else, we should this morning 
remember her "destiny". as she described it 
in that last interview, w hich was to "try to help 
the most vulnerable people in society". It is 
Mr Blair’s duty to help to ensure that her 
legacy is a more’ modest royalty. in both senses 
of the word. less emotionally repressed with- 
out sliding into American sentimentalism, and 
more evangelical about social justice. 


■ LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Diana: memorial ideas, grief without tears, media manipulation 


appropriate tribute to the late 
Princess of Wales, we might 
remember that her unique quality 
■ . was not to hide behind the obvious 
forms of charitable support by 
* merely lending her name to a 
; building or raising funds for her 
" - charities. She made a point of 
. - - befriending -and it appears in a 
■ sustained way-people who were 

marginalised by society. This she did 
not from the patronising position of 
one believing she was “more 
fortunate than they". She recognised 
that she. like everyone, had a rag bag 
of problems but she understood that 
in some cases, given the way society is 
i organised, people are disempowered 
by their problems. 

- Those wishing to pay a long lasting 
tribute to the Princess may like- to 
feel they can do the same thing. She 
showed you do not heed high- 
powered training to help; she showed 
the value of simple loving 
compassion and friendship. There 
are many people Uvingin our 
communities who may be kindly and 
well looked after by professional 
carers but who have no family or 
friends to show that they care. 

Making the time and offering that 
friendship could readify be done, 
transforming community care into a 
reality. 

ALISON RYAN 
^ Director 

Horticultural Therapy ' 

VaOis Way, Somerset 

Sin Many of the readers of The 
Independent appear to feel there is an 
undue amount of “frenzy” over the 
death of Diana, Princess of 'Wales. 
Whilst they have a valid point I thmlt 
they have missed foe real reason 
behind the mass mourning. Diana 
was a leader. She exemplified many 
of the characteristics of how to be a - 
good human being - both in her 



‘Loving and compassionate 1 : Diana, Princess of Wales at the Royal Brampton Hospital last year 


others. She was someone we could ail 
identify with. She set an example for 
us all. In stopping for a few moments 
to think about Diana and what she - 
represented, perhaps more of us may 
actually follow her example in what 
we do fn our own lives. 

ANOOJ KOTECHA 
London E1S 

~ ' know that many parents 
~r overworked and stressed 

— d .'n inn manu 



s Diana knew the trauma of 
•akdown and cared deeply 
Idren. Family centres are 
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ll West Sussex 


Sir. In response to the debate about 
how to spend foe money now 
accumulating in a fund “ memory ol 

• Diana, Princess of Wales, may I make 
a suggestion for a charity that could 

• • realty make a difference to thousands 

• ••• of children and their families. 

What more fitting memorial could 

there be to the memory of Diana 

' than to establish a nationwide 

• network of counselling provision for 
' children suffering bereavement at 

•i foe loss of a parent through death or 

. ^weare all painfully aw are of the 
W J - princess's own sufferings from, an 


death. The growth of such a 
counselling service could help 
alleviate much misery for an ever ; - 
increasing number of youngsters 
throughout our society. 
SVCHESTERMAN 
Ambergate, Derbyshire 

Sir: The death of the Princess of 
Wales has inevitably given rise to a 
number of suggestions for a suitable 
memorial. 

Some, like using foe vacant plinth 
in Trafalgar Square for a statue, are . . 
patently inappropriate. A more 
fit ting memorial would be a fountain 
-preferably in a specially created 
area in Kensington Gardens. London 
fe singular ly ill-blessed with fou ntains . 

Modem fountain designs, by 
combining art and technology, can 
.create a mobile water sculpture as far 
removed from the traditional single 
jetas a multi-media experience is _ 
from a magic lantern show. Whter is a 
potent symbol of the energy of life is 
well as its beauty. 

Such an object would not only 
provide a suitable memorial but also 
a permanent reminder of the values 
s he rep resented. 

PETER MILLER 

Richmond Storey 

Sin One possible memorial for 
Princess. Diana would be an award 
for self-sacrifice, in any form, by men 
and women in foe humanitarian field 
overseas. It is quite extraordinary, 
even in my limned experience, how 
many people perform acts of heroism 
up to V.C level which are never even 
noticed by foe authorities. 

It might be that, such is the 
devotion of these people, some would 
refuse an award Others might not. 
HUGH HANNING . 

Chairman 

FontmeU Group on Disaster Relief 
Hay-on-Wye, Hereford 

Sin As a nation we did not realise 
until too late just how much the 
Princess of Wales meant to us. Our 

sadness at her passing is tinged with 

guilt that we did not make her aware 
of it while she was with us. It might 
have helped. But if a national 
conscience has been awakened, so 
has a national consciousness. If we 
owe it to her to keep alive her work 
we owe it to ourselves to nurture her 
spirit of belief in a better future. 


Sir Exaggeration wrought to the 
uttermost, a nation in caricature. A 
royal family so ont of touch, they 
can't fly a flag ar half-mast; the 
national media which would never let 
her live and now won’t let her die, 
and at last, this exquisite compromise 
from (where else?) the Church of 


->■ and much -anxiety has been TONY RAW1JNSON • 

!:■ ^trijefyaired about the emotional Sunbury-on Thames, Middlesex 


this Saturday to let foe bells ring, but 
muffled. It is beyond satire. 

And the most poignant irony of all 
is; of course, that so many of foe 
Princess’s mourners are foe very 
people who contributed to her death 
by purchasing the papers that paid 
the paparazzi. 

Is it still too early to venture a 
rational suggestion: that there is a 
difference between what is in the 
public interest and what interests the 
public and that foe difference is not so ■ 
subtle as to elude the powers of 
legislation? Would not a single Privacy 
Act on foe Statute Book 
commemorate Diana's name more 
wisely, if less warmly, than all the words 
recorded in books of condolence foe 
length and breadth of foe country? 
CHRISTOPHER THOMSON 
Cambridge 

Sin Would it not be an appropriate 
gesture on the part of foe tabloid 
press (who have profited greatly from 
the Princess's image, and will 
probably continue to do so), to 
donate a suitable sum of money to the 
many charities which she supported? 
HELEN RAYNES 
Sandridge. St Albans 

Sir. As a Church of Eogland 
clergyman, 1 have conducted enough 
funerals and met enough bereaved 
people to know that grief is 
expressed in a variety of ways. Some 
will wish to weep, in private or in 
public; they should be assured that it 
is ok to do so. Others remain dry- 
eyed; the absence of tears docs not 
automatically mean that they are 
uncaring, or repressed. They need to 
be assured that it is ok not to weep. 
Contraiy to the impression created 
by your leader (3 September), 
emotional reserve is not foe sole 
prerogative of foe “Windsor Old 
Guard", but is the natural way of 
being of many ordinary people 
throughout this country. 

On this day of widespread public 
mourning, I offer this plea; please 
respect our different ways of 
grieving, and donot jump to 


conclusions about foe depth and 
sincerity of feelings, of foe royals or 
anyone else, on foe basis of their 
public display. Surely, Jane Austen's 
Sense ana Sensibility is required 
reading for our times. 

The Rev JOHN WHITE 
Plymouth 

Sin I have watched this week’s media 
coverage of foe death of Princess 
Diana with increasing bewilderment, 
scepticism and alarm. My main 
concern is bow the mass media have 
managed to create a dimate of mass 
public hysteria surrounding Diana's 
death, and what that says not only 
about foe overwhelming power of foe 
media but our vulnerability to be 
emotionally hijacked by foe 
established forms of media. 

Yes, there has been a genuine 
ontbreak of grief for a young life cut 
short, but 1 feel that this has been 

media^n foe name offoe same 
market -based thinking that led to foe 
tragedy in foe first place. Balance, 
impartiality, and a sense of 
perspective have been Lhrown out of 
the window in pursuit of a shameless 
populism, which has allowed no 
space at all for any dissenting voices. 

It all goes to show foe conformist 
nature of our media, and surely 
points to the need actively to 
encourage new, independent forms 
of media, which do not slavishly 
follow each other, and allow a wider 
representation of public expression. 
Finally, foe voyeurism which blighted 
Diana's life will be on ultimate 
at the funeral. 

[would suggest that as a gesture 
against the media totalitarianism we 
have seen this week, all independent- 
minded people should boycott the 
televised proceedings. It would not 
mean a lack of feeling or compassion, 
but it would mean that we refuse to 
be emotionally railroaded by the 
media in their crass attempts to tell 
us what to think and what to feel. 
ALEDJOB 
Biyn-y-Mor, Gwynedd 

Sir The many flowers which have 
been given in memory of Princess 
Diana could be dried, turned into 
potpourri, then the potpourri could 
be sold with the proceeds from foe 
sales going to one or more of 
Princess Diana’s favourite charities. 
DICK NANCE 
Redlands, California 


displays 

lwou 


- r . burdens her twosons are carrying as 
a consequence of their parents’ 

■ turmoil and now their mother's 
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Support for 
Clare Short 


Sir Who are these agency chiefs that 
were lined up to trash Clare Short in 
unattributea comments to Paul 
\fellely (“The sooner she goes the 
better", 3 September)? 

Under Gare’s leadership the 
Department for International 
Development is embarking ou a 
radical reassessment of British 
overseas aid. And it's about time. She 
is foe first minister in her position to 
understand foe way foe real world 
works: that the positive benefits of 
overseas aid will be swept away in a 
tidal wave of market forces if we 
don’t, in John Smith's words, find a 
way of making “markets serve the 
people and not the other way 
around". 

She is not alone in wanting to 
move the emphasis of aid from 
dealing with emergencies to 
preventing them from happening. 
This is not a lack of commitment to 
emergency aid or development 
projects; it is taking a strategic view 
of foe forces which propel millions of 
people into wars and conflict, 
destitution and misery. 

It's not foe first time that the 
comfortable clique which exists in the 
development world has been 
challenged by someone whose 
agenda is fighting foe root causes of 
poverty, not simply dealing with its 
symptoms. 

This new approach is having a 
profound impact on her department's 
operations, and on its relations with 
other government departments. It's 
an approach which we heartily 
welcome. 

MARGARET LYNCH 
Executive Director 
War on Warn 
London SE1 

Sir Those who know Clare Short and 
have worked with her knew that she is 
open-minded and ready to listen, 
quite foe opposite of what Paul 
\fcllely implies. 

I have watched her work for years 
and frequently spoken on the same 
platform at public meetings. I entirely 
disagree with the unattrihuted 
quotations from officials in aid 
agencies Mr Vhllely repeats like a 
refrain throughout his article. He 
appears to be trying to paint her as an 
egomaniac, uninformed about foe 
issues her department is addressing. 
My experience of her is exactly the 
opposite. 

She gives her time tirelessly to foe 
priorities of foe dispossessed and 
underprivileged throughout the 
world and to the aim of ending 
absolute poverty. I've always found 
her to he well-informed, quick- 
thinking and extremely hard- 
working. 

He is right about one thing. She 
definitely is passionate and {hank 
goodness she is. When it comes to 
changing our priorities towards a 
fairer balance of income and 
resources in the world, passion is 
essentiaL 

Diana, Princess of Wales, was also 
passionate and outspoken about 
issues which at first appeared 
unpopular, and it is only now with her 
death that we realise the enormous 
extent to which the hearts of the 
British people were with her. 

I think it would be a great mistake 
if a critical press were to undermine 
foe work that Clare Short is trying to 
do. 

Those who work on aid and 
development do in fact have quite 
similar objectives, and this kind of 
journalism doesn't help them in 
achieving cohesion. Instead it splits 
and polarises, by making the question 
of aid a political football. 

This does no service to foe poor of 
the world. 

Dr SCILLA ELWORTHY 

Director ■ 

Oxford Research Group 
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LETTER from 
THE EDITOR 


N o editor has had an 
easy week: no editor 
should have had. The 
power of the media has made 
it an almost hated force among 
many of those mourning 
Diana. This paper doesn't buy 
paparazzi pictures, and is 
broadly in favour of a law of 
privacy, and generally tries to 
avoid intrusion. That didn't 
stop many readers complain- 
ing angrily about aspects of the 
coverage. In particular, 1 had 
a thick poslbag’s-worth 
protesting about foe use of a 
shot taken of Princes William 
and Harry through a cor win- 
dow on their way to church aL 
Balmoral. This was an offi- 
cially-organised picture, and 
foe Press had been invited by 
Grampian Police and Buck- 
ingham Palace to be there - as 
with the later pictures of the 
Royals taken publicly in Scot- 
land and London. Thai expla- 
nation. though, didn’t cut 
much ice with some of you. 
Maybe I was wrong to use it. 

Tbe other, bigger issue, 
though, was criticism of edito- 
rials and columns about the 
affair. About that. I am less 
apologetic. Some said: how 
dare we presume to tell Prince 
Diaries how to grieve? (We 
didn't. We said that if be was 
more publicly demonstrative - 
a weep and a hug — he would 
be more popular, which is a 
different thing.) Others criti- 
cised columns criticising the 
Royal Family and one sug- 
gesting that it should end. 
Well, this is an open, liberal 
newspaper. Honest opinion 
and passionate debate is our 
lifeblood. After the facts are 
reported, it is what we are for. 
So Suzanne Moore takes one 
view; Rupert Cornwell takes 
another. Ditto Pblly Toynbee 
and Paul Vsllely. Ditto me 
and, well. lots. We don't do 
prurient exposes: we do argu- 
ment and thinking instead. 
The day I seek to stifle that is 
the day I should he fired. 

Another frantically-debated 
question is that of moral 
responsibility for tbe death of 
foe Princess. The driver's alco- 
hol test - now being contested 
by the Fayed family - points a 
finger at him. No one needs 
to drive at such huge speeds, 
however many people follow- 
ing on motorbikes with cam- 
eras tbere are. But the 


paparazzi are to blame ton. 
They create a climate where 
people feel hounded and take 
extreme measures to avoid 
exposing themselves. (And the 
behaviour of some of them 
after the crash was elearly dis- 
gusting.) Then there were the 
report's that some British 
papers had tipped them off. 
We haven't been able to verify 
that. Then there is the whole 
business of who buys what pic- 
tures - and for whom. 1 don't 
suppose anyone working in 
the press is unaware this morn- 
ing of the strangeness of being 
harangued by people at foe 
same time as sales are high. 1 
don't suppose all those 
tabloids were bought up by 
extra-terrestrials and then 
dumped at sea. Trying to 

Honest opinion and 
passionate debate is 
our lifeblood - after 
facts are reported, it 
is what we are for. 
The day I seek to 
stifle that is the day 
I should be fired 

apportion blame in any precise 
way to different parts of the 
world around Diana seems to 
me impossible. 

That doesn't mean that we 
shouldn't re-examine our con- 
sciences and behaviour. We'll 
look harder at any pictures 
hovering on the borderline 
than we' did before - and we 
have been reasonably strict. 
The dilemma for tabloid edi- 
tors is greater and it will be 
intriguing to see how they 
respond. Intrusion and inva- 
sive behaviour has been so 
much part of that market that 
it is hard to imagine how some 
newspapers would read with- 
out it. Diunu herself, of 
course, sold papers in huge 
numbers when she was alive; 
even 77ie Guardian was in on 
that aet. There is no one to 
replace her. Those who 
attacked the press for “killing 
your golden goose" spoke bit- 
terly.' Bui there was an ele- 
ment of truth there too. 


Andrew Marr 


QUOTE UNQUOTE 


The three most beautiful words in the English language are not 
T love you’. They are 'It's benign' - Woody Allen, film-ma her 
We should stop ail this nonsense about not being vain. God didn't 
make us faL We made ourselves fat - Rosemary Conley, author 
of best-selling books on diet 

Being fat stopped me having sex with the light on - Arabella Weir. 
comedy star 

We are sick of counliv people being portrayed as style-less fuddy- 
duddies. But we are going to stand up for the horsey lad}’ - Mark 
Hughes, of 'Horse and Hound’, the latest issue of which contains 
pictures of glamorous model Paula Hamilton 
1 applaud shoplifting. I don't do it myself. 1 haven't the courage 
to do it. But foe shops put stuff out to tempt you. It is a recog- 
nisable risk. You arc tempted and you take iL Whose fault is that? 
- Jimmy McGovern, miter of TV drama ‘Cracker 
Melons can be grown in foe arid soil of Libya. It's possible foul 
we will be colonised again by Europe because of our melons as 
well as for the sand and foe sun, wnich Europe does not have - 
Colonel Gadaffi. Libyan leader 

Being a trooper in a regiment where people know that one's ances- 
tor founded tbe thing' makes one truly hard-boiled. ll made me 
unembarrussablc ~ Tam Dafyeli, Labour MR on his National Ser- 
vice in the Scots Greys, the family regiment raised M’ Bluidy Tam 
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the Saturday story 



In a wholly unexpected way, the mourning 
crowds in the streets have become the catalyst 
for the country noticing quite how much it has 
changed, says Andrew Marr 


The nation 


in the face 


T he story of the week has been the story 
of the crowd. Through and around the 
other images - the coffin arriving at 
RAF Northolt. the Prince bolding his 
son's hand, the whey-faced paparazzi 
- the Great Crowd has been our constant 
national theme and our image. From the Gist 
hours, as the news filtered among early-morning 
London clubbers, and small, shaken dusters 


appeared at the gates of Kensington Palace, to 

lulthrt ‘ 


the swelling, snaking endlessly multiplying queues 
to sign books of condolence and leave flowers, 
and finally to the vast pilgrimage to central Lon- 
don for today's funeral the crowd has been ever- 
present, vocal and not entirely predictable. 

This mourning crowd has been an active 
player. It has shared some characteristics with 
the political crowds described by Bias Canetti 
in his classic book. Crowds and Power. In iL, he 
said that "the crowd always wants to grow,” and 
that “within the crowd there is equality. This is 
absolute and indisputable and is never ques- 
tioned by the crowd itself." I think people who 
have experienced London’s highly emotional 
mourning crowds would recognise that 

Canetti also noted that “the crowd needs a 
direction” - the London palaces have provided 
IhaL Talking about ancient crowds, he notes that 
they often mark their feelings by collecting and 
heaping things: “The things that have been 
collected are all of one kind, one species of fruit 
or grain. They are piled as closely as possible, and 
the more there is of them and the denser the pile, 
the better ... The heap must be large, and peo- 
ple boast of it” Well, we recognise that too. 

Caneui's book deals extensively with the 
subversive and violent potential of crowds. This 
one, dearly, is very diflerenL The feelings of high 
emotion and fraternity are strong, and anger is 
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looks itself 


there too, particularly about the press. But 
Canetti 's crowd and tius week’s one nave some 
similarity. One of the currents running through 
London was unease, and sometimes bitterness,, 
about the Royal Family and Diana’s treatment 
by them, in death as in life. This was not fore- 
seen and was not recognised by the family itself 
until late in the day. When the message was 
passed on, however tactfully, by Downing Street, 
there was a whole sequence of swift moves by 
the Palace. And the crowd felt its power. 

The crowd was a player. But what was it really 
saying? Has anything really happened to Britain? 
Has this week when millions rubbed shoulders 
been merely a huge iridescent bubble of nearly- 
nothing, a collective madness infla ted by the 
schmaltz and synthetic anger of media culture, 
which will suddenly go pop and disappear? Will 
we look back in a few weeks or months and ask 
ourselves - what was that all about? 

These have certainly been strange, strange 
days in our national life. I cannot remember 
stranger ones. But the “bubble” reaction to the 
mourning of Diana, though it might seem 
sophisticated and knowing, is shallow. 

Tfes, the death of a princess in a Paris road acci- 
dent is an insubstantial event by comparison with 
the great upheavals, wars or natural disasters that 
have preoccupied us. This week alone, Israeli sol- 
diers have been surrounded and massacred and 
drinkers in a Jerusalem cafe murdered by suicide 
bombers. Scores were killed in a Vietnamese air 
crash. One of the world’s fastest-growing coun- 
tries, Malaysia, was in turmoil. Many died in road 
crashes. Children went missing- There were mur- 
ders. What strange calibration relegates all that? 

Tb say “the public reaction” or “the size of the 
crowds” is not a sufficient answer. Why did the 
crowds form? What instincts and demands drove 



'their heads and 
rmittermg‘Tfaisia]Tlikente”,roforca^t(^etber? 
What was it about Diana that touched off this huj^ 
response, mnch bigger and more emotional than 
themood during, for instance, herown wedding? : 

I believe that huge spontaneous crowd move- 
ments, like this one, signify something. At 
times, the “something” sought by the sponta- 
neous crowd is easy to identity. During political 
revolutions, people come out of their private 
spaces to occupy public space, as a way of 
asserting that the old authority, which formerly 
controlled that space, no longer counts. At other 
times the crowd gathers to stare, to celebrate or 
to attack. But another thing crowds do is mark 
a change, a moment of national or civic setf- 
recogmtion-Tbe gathering of crowds can signal 
that the country is looking itself in the fece. This 
is what we have been doing in Britain. 

I do not believe that this week has been merely 
a babble of emotion, simply “sayinggoodbye” to 
a much-loved figure. There’s more. I think mil- 
lions of people find her, in death, representative 
of something important in the Britain of the late 
1990s, and are marking it. even celebrating it 

That something is dearty not political in any 
conventional sense. The people on the streets 
are not there to overthrow power or redistrib- 
ute wealth. Far from it When the princes 
arrived on the streets they were very warmly 
welcomed and applauded by relieved onlookers. 
But Britain has changed. We have become a 
more emotional, less deferential, more plural 
people. We are not the same ordered society that 
was built in the post-war period and which the 
Royal Family used to be an emblem of. 

We have known all this for ages, of course. 
The generational changes, the effects of global 
culture, and the crumbling of die old centres of 
authority have been endlessly commented upon 
and dissected. But suddenly Diana becomes an 
emblem of the change. Her struggle to find 
happiness; her style; her emotional openness; 


hear personal rebellion; her subsequent wide- 
eyed enthusiasm for H umani tarian causes ... all 
this made her more than a princess. She was a 
new land of Briton, extraordinary, no doubt, but 
also “tike" millions of others. Fallible, sometimes 
silty but recognisable to people of all walks of 
life who have been struggling for identity. 

So the crowd is, perhaps, overthrowing some- 
thing, or al least marking its downfall, and the 
something is the country we used to bel In a 
wholly unexpected way, the mourning has 
become the catalyst for the country noticing 
quite haw much it has changed. 

There has been a lot of anger in the grief about 
Diana; pertaps this is why. Some of it is justified, 
no doubt, by the behaviour of some journalists 
some of the time. But the strength of the out- 
pouring suggests there is more to it than that. 
■ Some of foe attacks levelled at the Royal Family, 
and the equally ferocious defences, suggests _a 
country arguing about its own identity. There is 
sontemoummgfortheokto.nxirege^^ 
going on, as well as mourning for Diana herselfi 


A nd how, in all this, does the crowd react? 
Crowds are, first and foremost, unpre- 
dictable things, and .therefore worrying 

for authority generally. The speed with which the 

mourning crowd grew took the establishment 
as weD as everyone else, by surprise. The thing 
just kept rolling, getting bigger and more emo- 
tionally intense, not less. Politicians and royals 
alike were unprepared. 

The responses showed that Tbny Blair’s 
remark about “the People’s Princess” was at one 
level b rillian t - it showed that he had grasped a 
central message that others had not But on the 
other hand, as mumnmngs of anti-Windsor feel- 
ing grew, the phrase came to seem not entirely 
helpful If Diana was the People’s Princess, to 
whom did the rest of the Royal Family belong? 
Do we have “the People’s Queen” and “the 
People’s Prince” in the same way? The answer is 


presumably not - otherwise the original phrase 
becomes banal, rather than apt 

As die d&qgeirofa national mood turning “the 
wrong way” became apparent, the Prime 
Minister’s office was dearly heavily involved in 
damage timitatioa Throughout Thursday and yes- 
terday, almost by the hour, there was a series of 
moves which showed an urgent desire to turn 
things around, deflect the entirism and demon- 
strate that the monarchy was listening. Was this 
turnaround, with its sudden announcements, 
staged photocalls and about-turns over protocol, . 
wholly dignified at a time of deep grief? 

No. The scenes yesterday were remarkable. 
The Queen is well used to crowds. Yet on both 
sides there seemed a tittle unease and uncer- 
tainty when she went among them. Everyone was 
pleased to see her. But everyone was well 
aware that she had had to be persuaded to come. 
Well, demands from the street are rarely con- 
venient or dignified. When unpredictable crowds 
gather, authority scrambles into action. By last 
night it seemed to have succeeded well enough. 
The Windsor initiative worked 

Assuming that I am right, there will be a 
great change this morning in the nature of the 
crowd itself. It will be tamed domesticated and 
confined behind barriers, lining up as audience, 
after days of taking centre-stage. The numbers 
will be vastly bigger, but there will be, perhaps, 
a familiarity andpassivity about the new crowd. 
Its sting will have been drawn. 

This morning we shall see for sure. But how- 
ever the extraordinary day passes off, we 
should not look back at the week as an essen- 
tially hollow time based on celebrity and hype. 
It was, rather, a time when the British looked 
at ourselves through Diana, and looked rather 
closely at the Royal Family. And we noticed 
with mixed emotions bow greatly the country’ 
has changed And it mattered this recognition. 
It moved things on. And, after all, the crowd 
won its victory. And thaL mattered too. 
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karen krizanovich 


Even 


] „ 


D o British people know when they 
are in pam? On this day -the day 
of the funeral of Diana, Princess 
of Wales, her last public appearance - 
I have to ask. Things are getting a little 
crazy around here. 

If the reaction to her death worldwide 
has been immense, the reaction in her 
home country has been unimaginable. 
With all the flowers and the eerie 
silence, Kensington Palace isn’t the 
place I take the dog for a walk. It is now 
a hallucination. The normal, ordered 
world has gone topsy-turvy. Everything 
and everybody seems wrong, wrong; 
wrong. 

No wonder. Diana’s unexpected pass- 
ing has landed us in a nest of contra- 
dictions. Those of us who felt she 
manipulated the media now feel guilty 
for saying so. Those of us who wor- 
shipped her feel inconsolable, as if a 
genuine member of our ‘family had 
passed on. Her frequently televised 
and printed image was as familiar to us 
as a framed picture of a good friend, We 
knew her. Or felt we did. 

Death in someone old or ailing is 
expected, sometimes welcome, often 
natural It will come to ns alL With 
Diana -at her peak of beauty and vital- 
ity - death was unthinkable. And any- 
way, aren't the wealthy supposed to have 
enough money to protea them from bad 
things? Aren’t young mothers not meant 
to the? Isn’t their job too important? 

Reasoning cannot be applied to 
Diana’s death. Nothing makes sense - 


not even the fact that her coffin will be 
earned by a gun carriage when she her- 
self was against weapons of destruction. 

Now is not the time to pick Diana's 
life apart Even today when we feel we 
have the right to know everything, it is 
mat the time to speak ill of the deadlNow 
is the time to cope with the unexpected. 
Fnends have been asking Ere to put their 
own feelings about Diana into this col- 
umn. There is tittle point in doing thaL 
Their emotions are just as muddled as 
everyone else’s. Mostly, folks are sur- 
prised at what they are feeling. 

Therein ties a tale. like Diana' and 
many other “single" women, I used to 
be married to an En glishman By the 
time we were divorced, I felt certain that 
my husband was not human. 

What made me feel that way? When 
the man yon married is able to get 
through a funeral without shedding a 
tear, what eke could a normally emo- 
tive American flunk? An average day for 
my ex-husband was doing the impossi- 
ble: playing rugby with a dislocated 
shoulder or putting down the family dog 
without batting an eye. 

After a few years, I was certain that 

the guy was an automaton. I would do 
horrible dungs just to try and get a 
recognisable reaction out of him. Of 
that, I am ashamed. What shames me 
more, however, is my own solipsism. In 

the fetter kft on the kitchen table his last 
night in the family home, he explained 
himself. Tbo late, of course. Justbecause 
he didn’t express his feelings didn’t 


mean he had none to feel. In feeling, 
however, we were the same: he was me 
- only quieL 

Jf only I had understood what it 
meant for him to be what he was -what 
I could never be - British. 

I relate that story because it reminds 
me of what I have seen happening all 
around me this week on the streets of 
London: an entire nation of stalwarts 
confused by unprecedented emotion. 

Unlike us touchy-feely Americans, 
Brits hate to show emotion. It’sa British 
tradition to wade through the worst in 
plucky silence. Stiff upper tip and all 
that. Say little and get the job done with 
a minimum of kerfuffle. 

Stiff upper lips got Britain through its 
worst - wars, rationing, unemployment, 
flared trousers. And so the stiff upper 
lip has left the world with the impres- 
sion that Brits are a bunch of cool, cold 


in a swell of emotion they can barely, 
comprehend. Mugged by their loss*.' 
they are stunned and surprised by their 
own feelings. 

You see, Brils don’t mind it if other • 


cultures grieve. Let them weep, rend 
ithes 


their clothes and tear out their hair,' 
Other cultures can make a big show of 
how they feel. By george. they can go 
OTT. Brits rather approve of that but 
they’d never, ever dream of doing it. 
themselves. 

Well, today the world is grieving. Mil- 
lions are numb with disbedief at the pass- 
ing of Diana. But who is really suffer- 
ing in the wake of Diana’s death? Her 
own people - the Brits. 

Hearing the report over the radio in. 
remote Scotland und thinking it was a. 


remote Scotland und flunking a was a. 
ridiculous comedy sketch ("Dndi and 
Diana dead? That’s so far-fetched it isn’t 



they were more concerned with PR and 
protocol than about honouring life or. 
acknowledging death. 

But accusing the Palace of feeling 
nothing because it has been silent is the 
same sort of misunderstanding that 
helped to ruin my marriage, Just 
because a Brit is quiet doesn't mean he, 
or die, isn’t hurting terribly. 

Looking around at the flood of peo- 
ple lining the streets of London, it is 
easy to see that Diana’s people - the 
cold-hearted Brits- are bound together 


funny."), I have watched the effect of the 
Princess’s passing with interest. Nor-, 
malty, Brits cry only at football matches. 

Not here. This is one unfolding ofc 
British emotion that really is about lifq 
and death. Brils like la think they can. 
stand back and stay cool about every-;, 
thing. Diana is prcwingthem wrong- Niv; 
l take that back. What Diana's final.. 


farewell is proving Is what it took me 10 i ^ 
years to understand: underneath thc. ; .4r 


composure, the adherence to protocol,!;: 
a preference for the subtle gesture, the. , 
silent tears of mourning - beneath, that 
cool British exterior lies the hottest, the-y 
heaviest and the most passionate of-,;, 
hearts. The British one. 
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intheirgrief, 
peopld enjoy a 
oontcbct, a 
common .-■.- 
acpenercee .< 
they kardby = . 
tinewthey - 4 
needjed 



aaranovi 


1 A gain and again this 
I /I week people -almost 
jLJLalwayswonien.- have 
t6Jd me die same stoiy. It is 
a£out how they felt 
themselves compelled to go 
down to Kensington Palace. 
Some laid flowers, one or two 
A signed the book of _ 
^condolence. They knelt down 
fdr a moment, or just stood 
there and had thejr.moment 
of silence, talked a little with 
strangers doing the same - - 
thing - and then went home 
to their children, their pets 
and their husbands. 

But these were not avid 
Royalists, hysterics, or even 
Mills & Boon sentimentalists, 
lookbtg desperately for 
emotpnal contact. Some of 
them J count as being among 
the njost rational and level- 
* headfcd people I know. So 
wha'iforce co-opted them 
intothe National Grief? 

listening to their tales I 
wa: reminded of the 
characters from Spielberg's 
-±Cbse Encounters, who are 
vYdnwn to the strangely 
slaped, isolated mountain in 
tie American desert The 
crigina] lonely impulse to 
ravel there surprises each 
me of them, they do not 
eally understand die 
significance of the place, and 
they certainly do not know- 
most of them - that this is the 
chosen rendezvous for an 
encounter that is both historic 
and magical. But as they _ ' 
cone closer, and discover 
O there making the same ' 
inexplicable pilgrimage, they 
are <omforted. They enjoy a 
conact, a common - 
experience that they hardly 
knev they needed; a 
solicarity grows up among 
foikriio hardly used to speak 
to tie|r next-door neighbours. 
“It vas really lovely to see " 
evemne all together and afl 
f ee&g the same," said a . . 

B o had attended a . 
rice in Canterbury 
on Thursday night 
ons will lake part 
stages of the : • 
iction - and it is , 
vtually impossible not to. 
fel moved by it. 

It is enormously templing 
0 describe this as some kind 
if mass pathology. Media 
brinks can explain some of it 
n terms of the stages of the 
grieving process, or of 
hysteria. *Td say, clinically, 
it’s all a bit odd,” was the 


- reaction of Oliver James on 
Wednesday's Newprugfcu 
before he was slapped down 
by the presenter for having 
said precisely whai he was 
invited on the programme to 
say. And certainly the 
“sightings” of Diana's face in 
a portrait of Charles n 
haven't helped. 

But I really don’t-thmk it is 
necessary to reach for our 
Freud when trying to 
understand what is going on 
here. We are not witnessing 
arty frenzies; there is no 
flagellation, no persecution of 
the Jews, no rending of 
clothing or anoint cm 
minorities. Rather, there is an 
enormous desire to be part of 

something bi gge r than 
ourselves, which links our 
quotidian experiences and 
emotions to those of others. 

It is - in a sense - the obverse 
of road rage, that anti-civil 
phenomenon bom of 
paranoia and isolation. It is 
the excuse for smiling at 
perfect strangers, for crossing 
the boundaries of silence and 
suspicion that govern much of 
our lives. 

It isn’t new. In a minor way 
it happened very recently, 
when even those who care 
very little for football 
suddenly sported the cross of 
St George and knew the 
words to “Three Lions, on a 
Shirt”. Those who were alive 
for VE Day - when men and 
women fell Into each other’s 
arms all over Britain- can 
testify to other great - 
moments of collective - 
identification. We need to dp 
it. Competition, continuous 
striving one against theother, 
or group against group,- never 
was the whole story of 
humanity - particularly not 
for women. 

. -That’s why my usually 
monosyllabic African mini- 
cab driver told me -in a 
sudden burst of eloquence 
last night - that he would be 
standing on the route of the 
corttee, his young son’s hand 
held tight, so that he too 
would be “a part of history” . 
He, like milli ons of his fellow 
citizens, many of whom will 
never have met or spoken to 
a man such as he, will be 
together today, exercising 
power in the most 
unaggresave manner. You 
don't have to buy the hype to 
see that there is much here 
that is good. 
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of Diana the hunted 



F or these few days, 
we are the chorus 
and participants in 
tragedy. Tragedy - 
in its full, precise, 
ancient sense - has been an 


by Ruth Fade! 


capital dfy, and in ourselves, all 
week. Everything that hap- 
pened in Paris, all the forces 
that led to that moment in the 
tunnel, all the results and 
implications - emotional, legal, 
moral, unprecedentedly public 
—strike deep into a sense of the 
tragicthat lurks in our psyches 
. in an' unlooked-at, sewer-like 
way, and has erupted every- 
where, surprising us with our 
own tears. 

Tragedy is about public feel- 
ing. The Greeks invented it as 
a mass , spectacle which gave 
shape and meaning to unbear- 
able pain. They attended it in 
a theatron, a place of seeing, in 
a nine-day civic festival sacred 
to the god of wildness, vio- 
lence, drink, madness, and 
coxmnnnity joy. Tragedy began 
(probably} as some son of 
scapegoating ritual. It lived 
off publicity. Tb court public 
favour, politicians paid breath- 
taking amounts -of drachmas 
for each play’s glamorous cos- 
tumes. Thagedy was the city 
watching the pain of an indi- 
vidual who matt ered to every- 
body. You pitied that person 
but also trembled for yourself 
- because what happened to 
them could happen to you. 
Their pain became the peo- 
ple's pain. 

Tragedy presented its mass 
audience with a fragile, 
hunted .world where not even 
royalty and great wealth, Ritz 
hotels or armoured limou- 
sines, saved you from tragedy’s 
chief ingredient: violent dam- 
age. That the crucial witness to 
this one is a bodyguard whose 
tongue has been tom out, who 
may never speak .again, fits 
horribly. Tragedy is about 
things torn apart. A royal , 
house torn' apart; a specially 
marked-ouVpablidy hallowed 
body tomapat. And other 
people with it- 

Bui tragedy wants to ask why 
catastrophic damage happens, 
and asking why has been part 
of our experience aH week too. 
One characteristic ingredient 
in any explanation of tragedy is 
hubris: unjustly out-of-scale 
comeuppance, nke the driver’s - 
boast to photographers, “You 
won’t catch me tonight." And 
maybe the Process’s refusal of 
more security, on her holiday. 
Another tragic ingredient is a 
set of minor characters inter- 
acting innocently, or fairly 
innocently, to destroy royalty. ' 
A command to recall a partic- 
ular but wrongfy licensed dri- 
ver; a hotel where somebody 
knew this driver drank off- 
duty but no one refused a 
Fayed anything. 

Tragic guflt always balances 
external with deep internal 
causes. The drive to publicity, 
which the Princess used to sen- 
destructive as well as benefi- 
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Tragedy presented its mass audience with a fragile 
world where not even royalty and great wealth saved 
you from its chief ingredient; violent damage 


cent effect, -is an inner cause, 
from within her character. Its 
external expression, the pub- 
Hrity hounds in the tunnel, are 
the Riries: tragedy's talismanic 
demons, who savage their vic- 
tim's body with whips and blaz- 
ing torches, but are summoned 
from their Hades home by 
something in the victim's own 
xnind. The drunk driver and 
caflous greed of the paparazzi, 
plus the system they repre- 
sent, are the external cause. 
Tragedy calls nothing accident 
It offers a complex web of 
responsibility, through which it 
desires to make sense of oth- 
erwise meaningless pain. Thai 
desire is gripping everyone, aD 
over the world, today. 

The tragic condition is being 
alone in suffering, even though 
you matter to. other people. 
The Princess mythically repre- 


sented that too, in her own hurt 
counterpoint of publicity and 
solitude. For tragedy’s main 
currency is myth. She under- 
stood it perfectly, in life and 
now belongs to it for ever. A 
figure who loved and gave, but 
was hurt and alone, dying In a 
tunnel in the night, pursued by 
Furies at a moment of bright- 
ness and happiness, in a tunnel 
in the dark, and mourned all 
over the world: this is the sort 
of myth tragedy comes from 
and gives to. 

Libation, prayer, and offer- 
ings to the dead are the heart 
of Greek tragedy. Ttagic cere- 
mony is the enormously public 
sharing of pain, when one per- 
son’s loneliness and violent 
death become, as far as possi- 
ble, everyone's. We are part of 
that ceremony today. Tragedy's 
question is, Why pain? It never 


answers; only asks. Or its 
answer is the performance, the 
ceremony itself. 

One view of tragedy makes 
it a vision of unrelieved night. 
People who believe that can 
repeat today the words 
Geopatra hears before she 
dies: 

’'Finish, good lady. The bright 
day is done ; and we are for the 
dark . " 

But another view says 
tragedy mixes light with dark. 
The tragic hero is ennobled by 
extreme suffering. It doesn't 
make her innocent, but hallows 
her as if she’d passed through 
flame. On this view, tragedy 
gives you a way of sharing pain 
that opens some makeshift 
road to healing. As ibis week's 
letters in evety newspaper 
demonstrate, we’re all divided 
on this one. I vote for the side 


that says tragedy is about life 

S on. Sharing pain is not 
ig meaningless black, but 
sharing life. 

Which brings us to those 
who traditionally, in our 
nation, organise ceremonious 
public sharing: kings and 
queens. The Greeks, more 
specifically .Athenian democ- 
racy, decided tragedy's cur- 
rency was royalty. Which was 
odd of them, because they'd 
kicked royalty out long ago 
themselves. But it meant they 
could examine the anxieties of 


the day, of their own democ- 
ratic psyches, at one remove. 
For Shakespeare, royalty was 
a crucial concept that had a lot 
it* do with self. Like the deep- 
est things - sex. family, the 
relationships on which society 
runs - royalty is mythically 
about giving, and being given 
to. If royalty was OK, so was 
the nation.' Royalty touched 
everyone. 

Touching is all. Die King’s 
Touch is the belief that the 
royal touch can heal. People 
haw been saying over and over 
as they queued: “She touched 
uv" They mean it in everyway 
possible.’ She was royal in the 
deep old sense of mattering to, 
touching everybody. When 
King Lear realises that in his 
pain he shares some of his sub- 
jects' suffering, he pusses into 
true royalty: 

Pio naked nntehes, where- 
soe'er you arc 

That hide the pelting of this 
pitiless sham. 

How shall your loop\l and 
nindowed raggedness defend 
you 

From seasons such as there? 
U I hare ta cn 

Too little care of this. 

Royalty in the mythic sense 
means such taking care. When 
Diana was stripped of outer 
royally, she turned more and 
more into its archetypal sub- 
stance. Even back in 1981. 
when most people thought you 
could gel Aids through skin- 
contacl, she held a patient's 
hand. She showed her sons 
people suffering and dying, 
made them aware of import uni 
pain, from Northern Ireland to 
homelessness to land-mines. 
Her son rewarded her by sug- 
gesting she sold those drosses 
for cancer and Aids charities. 
If the point of royalty is to feel 
with looped and windowed 
raggedness, she had already 
started him down that road. So 
far from wrecking the monar- 
chy. she may have saved it. 
People are going to want, for 
their king, the son of a princess 
who tried to take care of their 
pain, while sharing here with 
them. 

Presidents are as expensive 
as kings. Plus they are not con- 
nected. What will matter now 
is a blood line from the mythic 
royalty of the heart. If Charles 
shows himself cherishing in 
her son that sense of arterial 
connection to other people, 
public feeling will gallop to 
meet him half-way. to every- 
one's benefit. For tragedy is 
finally about giving the dead a 
beneficent, positive, unifying 
presence in the community 
which remembers them. Let s 
hope this tragedy manages 
that loo. 


Even the Queen can be the target of bullying 


F irst, a note of caution. 
Please, please, let us not 
turn this most human of 
women into a graven image. 1 
am sire that she would not, in 
her better moments, desire 
that and no flesh and blood 
A .shoiid have to bear the burden 
■of otier people’s desires. The 
gravin image represents what 
we jach want it to be, and we 
risk debasing her legacy if we 
siaply pin our own causes on 
hAr memory. She was too 
caholic in her. appeal to be 
pressed by any one group. 
Aten Lion has been drawn sev- 
etl times to the number of 
lick and Asian Britons who 
hive turned out to join the 
deues at the Royal Palaces; to 
sjne extent this is a reflection 
0 the traditions of those 
rinorities - public mourning 
i! broadly speaking only 
{ibaxrassing among Anglo- 
Sxons - but it also highlights 
te fact that this was a Princess 
hose attentions embraced 
tople of all backgrounds. 
-There is no evidence that 
icc as an issue figured in her 
j oughts. But her actions spoke 
olumes. She cuddled black 
labieswith Aids; she commit- 
ed herself to charities suj>- 
Sorting women who were vic- 
tims of domestic violence, 
“many from minorities; she 
identified with young black 
women who found themselves 
■with children and no partner. 
When she finally decided to 
; Speak publicly on Panorama, 



she bypassed the BBCs pre- 
mier division and the Dimble- 
bys-in-Waiting to give the 
opportunity to a little-known 
black reporter (which he used 


Trevor Phillips 

The events 
of this week 
show that 
many people 
feel that the 
old ways of 
doing things 
are still 
excluding 
them 


an Egyptian. 

In many ways, she herself 
was the Great Outsider. It 
should not surprise us that 
those Britons marginalised by 
race and ethnicity should have 
found a heroine in this 
Princess. She embraced the 
modem, multicultural, mul- 
tiracial Britain without any- 
apparent hesitation. But those 
claiming to be her champions 
may not be of the same mettle. 

Things are being said and 
done in her name that the 
Diana that we came to admire 
would have hated. For example, 
she famously disliked hunting: 
yet this week has been marred 
by the cruel pursuit of a woman 
she admired and respected, 
both publicly and privately. The 
Queen is what she is: it may be 
that the nation has moved on 
and our ageing monarch, once 
the symbol of our Britishness, 
has somehow lost the plot. But 
how does the hounding of a 71- 
year-old woman for not falling 
in with today's fashion for pub- 
lic displays of grief commemo- 
rate D iana ’s great gift - the 
capacity for empathy and com- 
passion for those outside the 
mainstream of our society? In 
the first days after her death we 
all promised to learn from her 


humanity. Yet the one thing we 
appear hot to have embraced is 
the idea that different kinds of 
people may express their feel- 
ings in different ways. 

• Yet this week’s mourning, 

. for example, is of a kind famil- 
iar to Caribbean people - pub- 
lic, garish, loud and prolonged. 


disapproving fingers at what 
they considered the undigni- 
fied and uncivilised behaviour 
of my relatives in such situa- 
tions. Those who now buliy- 
ingly demand weeping and 
wailing on TV are the very peo- 

plewho, a generation ago, 
would have been shrieking at 
how alien it all was. 

It could stiD turn ugly. If 
even the Queen can be a tar- 
get for a bullying majority, 
who is safe? I don’t condemn 
the tabloids; they are doing 
what they do best, largely fof- 

than leading it. The Sun even 
went so for as to praise Prince 
Charles for standing up to his 
parents and demanding 
changes to protocol in order to 
meet the criticisms of the 
Royal Family. But public sen- 
timent can be the tool of bul- 
lies, and can easily turn into 
mob rule, in which the views 
and feelings of minorities are 
crushed underfoot The Prime 
Minister has resisted the temp- 
tation to play to the galleiy; 
however, with bis unerring 
touch for the right words and 
the right moment - even the 


right clothes - he has seemed 
a living reproach to the Royal 
Family. It is not his intention, 
1 think, but even his attempt to 
defend the Royal Family 
makes him seem to be a states- 
manlike, unifying figure, some- 
how above politics. Number 
Tfcn’s newly presidential style 
may even reassure wavering 
republicans that, as the old 
regime reveals itself to be out 
of touch with the people, there 
is a ready-made political alter- 
native to speak for and to 
bring the nation together. 
However in touch Blair may 
be, that is not his place; he is 
a politician, not a part of the 
constitution. 

There may be a temptation, 
of course, for the politicians to 
make a platform to push the 
defeating of social exclusion 
higher up the public agenda. 
That would be a valuable con- 
sequence, and would no doubt 
be welcomed by the new Cab- 
inet Committee on Social 
Exclusion. Yet the Government 
should chaw an important les- 
son about who needs to be 
helped. Today, we will see the 
Princess's charities given pride 
of place at Westminster Abbey. 
However, it would be a mistake 
for us to imagine that only the 
poor and disadvantaged shared 
her sense of being alienated 
from the centres of power in 
our society. There is a power- 
ful warning in the number of 
evidently well-off families who 
lined the streets and brought 


flowers this week. They feel 
that the political class has 
ignored them. 

There is a message in the 
emotional reaction of the 
young women, many of them 
probably successful profes- 
sionals who dearly identified 
with the Princess; they are the 
people who are every day con-' 
fronted with the reality of the 
glass ceiling at work. And there 
is a sign for the whole political 
establishment in the speed with 
which the resentment of tradi- 
tional forms look hold around 
the country. The events of this 
week show that there are far 
too many people who now feel 
that the old ways of doing 
things are still excluding them: 
not from money, but from the 
right to have an influence on 
the course of important events. 
Exdusion is not just about eco- 
nomics - it is also about 
democracy. Die reaction of 
many is perhaps the most dan- 
gerous of all - not anger, but 
weariness and indifference. 

By contrast, the enthusiasm 
for the dead Princess hints at 
what may await the monarchy 
and the political class that sup- 
ports it unless they wake up. 
People no longer care enough 
about the old order to quarrel 
about keeping them in place. 
The danger to the monarchy is 
not a republican revolution, 
but the absence of affection. 
The old regime may not go 
with a bang, but with a sigh of 
indifference. 
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True or False? 


“Cancer patients 
become addicted 
to their painkillers 



For the answer to this and 
other questions read The 
Independent’s special report 
on Pain on Tuesday 
9 September 1997 
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Jeffrey Bernard 


Jeffrey Bernard was his own 
Boswell. From 1976, when he 
was taken on at the Spectator by 
Alexander Chancellor, he wrote 
in hundreds of columns, week 
after week, ostensibly about 
low life >n Soho and on the race- 
course: but all the time he was 
writing about himself. He had 
the rare gift of making the 
reader, once he had begun a col- 
umn, want to go on to the end. 
And his writing was funny. 

He wrote a spoof obituary of 
himself in 1978, which is acute but 
unfair, being setf-deprecatory, 
presumably from motives of 
self-defence. "In 1946 (aged 14) 
he paid his hist visit to Soho and 
from that point he was never to 
look upward. It was here in the 
cafes and pubs of Dean Street 
and Old Cbmptcm Street that he 
was to develop his remarkable 
sloth, envy and self-pity.” 

On any day in the mid-1980s 
Bernard would arrive in the 
Coach and Horses public house, 
in Greek Street, Soho, a few 
minutes after opening time. 
He would be grey and trembling 
(his shakes amplified by the 
broadsheet of the Times in 
which he checked the racing). 
He would ask for a paper servi- 


ette to blow his nose into and 

take his seat on a tall stool at the 
deep end of the bar, near the 
lavatories. Then he would begin 
to converse. Latterly it seemed 
sometimes a rehearsal for bis 
column, though most of the 
run-throughs were forgotten. 

One day m September 1987, 
a Soho eccentric, now mur- 
dered, known as the Red Baron 
came up to him and asked, ‘‘Do 

you know what R and olph 
Churchill said when he first read 
the Bible?" Jeff said, “No, and 
1 don't fucking want to know. 
Why do you treat me like 1 don’t 
know anything or anybody?” 
His voice rising to a shout, he 
continued, “I knew Dylan 
Thomas, I knew Ian Fleming 
and An ne Fleming . . and, 
turning to the stage-door keep- 
er next to him, “l even know 
Gordon Smith." 

All his stones have to be 
understood within the context 
of Soho, which had been dying 
at the same rate as Bernard for 
40 years or more. Within that 
little world a dramatis person- 
ae of a few hundred characters 
collided with each other. One 
day someone used the word 
“collate". Bernard said, "Don’t 


use that word. The collator 
from Vine Street once arrested 
me in here. He was sit ‘ 


down there just behind us 
just said, ‘You’re under arrest.’ 
He was very nice about It, .just 
doing his boring job. 

“I knew they knew a lot 
about people in Soho, but I 
didn't realise how much. We 
were walking past the Swiss on 
the way to the station and he 
said, You'Ve been knocking 
off the landlord’s daughter 
there." Now how did he know 
that? I thought foe landlord 
would kill me or break my legs 
or something, but all he said 
was, TD give you £150 to mar- 
ry her.’ I said, ‘No, it’s not on.' 

“ ‘AD right,’ he said, ‘make it 
£300.’ He nuist have been pret- 
ty desperate to get rid of her.” 

He liked people to talk back 
and cany foe conversation on, 
and he was good at providing 
openings. He once said to Gra- 
ham Mason, a former television, 
journalist, “You know those 
fish in Richard's in Brewer 
Street, haddock particularly. 
You can tell if they’re fresh by 
the eyes. Well, ifyou were a had- 
dock Fd leave you on the slab." 

Sometimes the openings 


could be startling. “When I 
went to foe lavatory this morn- 
ing, foe bowl was full of blood.” 
He had been diabetic for 
years and once sa& 
litre foe triple 20 on a 
board." Or, when a friend and 
doctor came into the pub, “Oh, 
there's NeiL I'D ask him to 
come into the lavatory with me 
and look at my cock. I think I'Ve 
got thrash.” On that occasion 
there did indeed seem to be 
something wrong, 1 and he fol- 
lowed it up by getting a pre- 
scription from aGF who turned 
out to be a woman: “When she 
looked at ray cock she said, ‘Oh, 
that’s interesting.’ No one ever 
said that before. 1 felt like say- 
ing, ‘Well, it’s been in some 
interesting places.’ ” 

Oddly enough I dp not think 
that the increasing' impinge- 
ment of medical matters as a 
topic stemmed from self-pity. 
One of his great qualities was 
courage- He was dreadfully 31: 
hit <highs ended up thinner 
than his knees; he had agonis- 
ing pancreatitis, neuropathy, 
fading eyesight, insomnia, ecz- 
ema and, of oourse, amnesia. He 
had an operation to remove two 
cysts the size of apples from his 


the complications of diabetes, 

was amputated below foe knee. 

He would wave foe stump to 
emphasise a point in conversa- 
tion. His kidneys finally fafled, 
and he lived until he decided to 
give up dialysis. But he was con- 
stantly fasemated by foe strange 

and horrible things that were 

happ wiifip to lupil- 

until his fifties he was 
tremendously good-looking and 
charming, both to men and 
women, in his .own theory at- 
tracting foe latter with his “lit- 
tle boy lost” manner. He always 
laughed at people blaming their 
childhood tor what went wrong 
wifo their lives, but he referred 
to his own often. - - 
His father, who died in 1939, 
when Jeffrey was seven, was a 
self-made stage and interior 
designer whose work is in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 
His mother, Fedora Rose Hi, 

was an opera singer- Jef&py h4d 

a good voice, but hated singing 
“Oh for the Wings of a Dove 
. for her friends. Mrs Bernard 
also dabbled in Christian Sci- 
ence. Jeffrey went to Sunday 
school in Curzon Street from 
their house in Holland Park At 
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m the Church of England, since 
he was too scared to mention 

the feet that he had never been 

baptised. This school vras Pang - 
bourne, which be loathed. His 
brothers went to the intellectual 
Wes tmins ter and the liberal 

STpangbournewasi^ ^^.Sed^ a ‘miner, 
foer,foot#peihj»foere^ Strac^tte ridicule of hisfel- 

Learut to be neat about ms >» mrarminc his 

dress and lodgings- 

“I remember school holi- 
days being pret^r 
spent every day dreading the re- 
turn to school and foe anxiety 


into foe haven of Soho, where 

one of his brothers was an art 
emdent. He met Peter Arthy, 
Sho nearly 30 years later gave 
him a room to live m- . 

Bernard went Awo frof»nn- 

litary service, but got off rela 
lively lightly dtmiks to the 
intercession of Jib brother 
tt. ac fl miner. 


marriage is invpt^te- Drinls 
the other wo matt- He tum$ 

to cut out the tine. Jiecause j 
his diabetes. In num- 
ber a convcrsattott about to 

• ■ .:.ki -<mb a rlflw, 
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low miners by wrapping his 
“snap” in sheets of foe Times. 
He was often skint when not 
working on a building site or 
washing up in a restaurant. He 

were then tUm. iMliiflng 
Francis Bacon and John 
Minton, who took him on a tour 
to Spain. At one time he qual- 
ified as a professional boxer. 

In place of halves of bitter, 
whisky became his tipple, tak- 
en seriously when he was work- 
ing for Michael Tbbin on foe 
tour oi Espresso Bongo in 1962. 
By 1972 he had been sacked 
from the Sporting Life and was 
in St Bernard's (no relation, as 
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Park m foe Forties apart from 
trying to destroy it." He sent a 
rocket down a c him ney into a 
drawing-room where bis moth- 
er and a bridge dub were en- 
joying a quiet evening. He was 
surprised and felt betrayed 
when she immediately surmised 
foe culprit and told foe police. 

Already at home he was half 

in love with his mother, “a 
cross between Maria Call as 
and Ava Gardner". At school 
there came smoking, worth the 
risk of a beating, then racing and 
drink. He was asked to leave 

Pacgborane and fell with ddight 


he said) Hospital, Ealing, to 
“start aganT. He was dry for two 

years. But boozing had become 

his “first loyalty - that's why 


Unless a woman shared h: 
drinking habits, it iijhard ito sc 
how he could have graved max 
ried. (The last of hftfoff wjvs 
said that she thought be— - 
change and settle/: 
continued to retain 
of women, not just 
games, but also gene 
who washed, ironed a 
up for him. One of h. 
landl adies wrote an a 
foe Spectator about 
pr ying it was to 
a lodger. He was 
gave permission • 
cation unchanged 
foe sake of privacy, 
decided not to use it. 

Bernard was movea ai 
mentality helped, if not. L, 
to see a successful play ape 
him, Keith Witerhousc's Jm 
Bernard is Unwell (1989),jrt 
duced in the theatre wherfc | 



Sotiria Bellou 


The national standing of the vet- 
eran Greek singer Sotiria Bel- 
lou might be judged from the 
announcement by the Greek 
Minister of Culture following 
her death that she would be 
buried at state expense in the 
celebrities' cemetery of Athens. 
A much earlier media an- 
nouncement arguably speaks 
more eloquently of her status: 
it dates from early December 
1995, from foe Onassis Clinic, 
Athens, where the prime min- 
ister Andreas Papandreou had 
been fighting for his life in in- 
tensive care, while his en- 
tourage fought to prolong his 
premiership. 

The report stated that Pa- 
pandreou had asked to listen to 
his favourite recordings of Bel- 
lou’s songs. To the anxious na- 
tion this gave a potent signal 
that, in spirit at least, the ailing 
prime minister was stfli the ro- 
bust dancer of foe 1980s, when 
newspaper photographs de- 
picted him at bouzouki dubs, 
foot poised and arms out- 
stretched in solitaiy-eagle pos- 
ture, while in the background 
the perennial owl-like figure of 
Sotiria Bellou, bespectaded 
and dose cropped, beefed out 
the rebenka songs which had 
been her trademark for 40 years 
and bad become foe signature 
tunes of the Papandreou 
administrations of the 1980s. 

These songs were macho, 
melancholic Greek blues, like 
“You Called Me a Bum One 
Night". “They've Stabbed 
Sakavlias” and “Goudy Sun- 



BeOou: macho Wues 

day", which Bellou’s un- 
adorned. butch voice rendered 
in a style that some described 
as "Doric" but others traced to 
the Byzantine chant she had 
learned from her maternal 
grandfather Papa-Soiiris, after 
whom she was named, a village 
priest on Euboea. 

Bellou's recording career was 
launched in 1947 by the great 
bouzouki -player Vasilis TSitsa- 
nis, after a lyriast friend had dis- 
covered her singing for small 
change in a little taverna behind 
Athens Polytechnic. She had left 
her native Chalkis for Athens 
seven years earlier on the day 
after war was declared between 
Greece and Italy, and, on her 
domestic front, between Sotiria 
and her parents, following foe 
failure of her arranged mar- 
riage. J-ler grocer father, Kyri- 
that 


akos Bellos, had hoped 
wedlock might curb foe wilder 
excesses of her tomboy behav- 
iour, while her mother had 
prayed it would put an end to 
her unseemly obsession with 
becoming a professional singer. 

Bellou later attributed her 
survival during the great femme 
of the winter of 1941-42 to a gui- 
tar and to the predominantly 
European-style repertory which 
she had learned from the films 
of her idol Sophia Vembo and 
which she now performed in the 
grubby tavemas of German- 
occupied Athens. (At that stage 
she could only offer Vam- 
vakaris’s classic rebetika song 
“The Prisons Echo" to low-life 
clientele.) 

Sheer luck also played no 
small port in her. survival 


through that decade of occu- 
pation and dvfl war, for her bel- 
ligerent nature and unbridled 
spontaneity earned her brief 
spells of imprisonment and a 
n umb er of memorable beatings 
from German soldiers, and 
later from right-wing thugs 
when she refused to perform 
Royalist songs at “Eat Jimmy's” 
taverna. She was also injured 
by shrapnel from an English 
shell in fighting near Omonia 
Square after briefly joining in 
the Communist insurrection of 
December 1944. 

Her poignant renderings of 
the censored songs of dispos- 
session, separation, and per- 
sonal betrayal which she made 
popular during foe third round 
of the Greek avil war still man- 
aged to express a broader social 
malaise and they remained 
central to her repertoire in foe 
Cold \lfcr era. Tbwards foe end 
of foe civil war, Bellou also 
played a major part in a signal 
event in foe process of “gentri- 
fication" of rebetika, instigated 
by the young classical-trained 
composer Man os Hatridakfe. 

He selected Bellon and 
Maikos Vamvalcaris, foe de- 
clining patriarch of profession- 
al bouzcwlri-players, to Illustrate 
his lecture on rebetika in the 
Athens “Art Theatre" series. 
She later described foe audience 
as comprising “aristocrats and 
men of letters", a class of folk 
rarely seen in the fashionable 
Athenian clubs where she 
worked wifo Tsitsanis, Hiotis 
and other prominent bouzouki- 
players. 

The intrepid HatzidaJris had 
sensibly chosen a sanitised as- 
sortment of songs for his 
“hierophants" to perform in 
illustration of his provocative 
arguments that rebenka were 
musically descended from 
Byzantine hymns and compa- 
rable in form to ancient Greek 
tragedy. Bellou described 
the audience response as 
apotheosis. 

Her ascendancy continued up 
to 1959, when she seems to have 
fallen abruptly into disgrace 
and been ostracised by her erst- 
while collaborators. She never 
discussed the former or forgave 
foe latter after resuming her ca- 
reer, in foe vanguard of foe re- 
betika revival. Her 1966 LP 
The Rebetika of Sotiria Bellou 
was foe first of a dozen albums 
on the Lyra label which became 
especially popular during foe 
Junta years and in foe later 
1970s, when she also renewed 
her collaboration with Tsitsanis, 
dabbled in collaborations with 
younger composers, and toured 
foe Greek diaspora as far afield 
as Australia. 

Bellou rode foe wave of cul- 
tural populism throughout foe 
1980s, typically without secur- 
ing her financial position. Hav- 
ing ostentatiously withdrawn 
in disgust from the sordidness 
of Athenian night-life in June 
1990, she was reduced to sell- 
ing cassettes of her greatest hits 
on the pavements of down- 
town Athens in 1994 amid wide- 
spread media coverage. An ex 
gratia pension was hastily an- 
nounced at Papandreou’s behest 
by foe then Minister of Culture, 
while the Minister of Health in- 
tervened to fest-track her entry 
to hospital for tests on her 
ailing respiratory system. 

In the male-dominated world 
of Greek popular entertain- 
ment, Sotiria Bellou prided 
herself on having competed for 
half a century with the tough- 
est and most cunning of the 
men, not as pan of foe decor in 
the mariner of the buxom and 
coquettish “stage-fish” (to use 
the Greek term), but by virtue 
of her talent, resoluteness and 
resilience - as the rebetissa par 
excellence. 


Stathis Gauntlet! 


Sotiria BeDou, singer: bom Halia. 
Greece 29 August 1921; died 
Athens 27 August 1997. 
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to pe Jistea m Whos of the Coach and Horses, who Bernard always lived in one 

like his father, and to be figured m his cxjhnrm. Bakin \vas room - at someone etee’s bouse. 


, for Joan Lit- 
in his friend Frank Nor- 
• ' man’s piay^ Little Kayf Up Msl 
■" Vfeteriiotise’s play dlfl a mar - 
■ 1 vellous job, using extensively 
"• the text from the Spectaior‘*l£tw 
Life” columns. Bernard had 
i --known Peter OTbole, who 
‘ played him but did not imitate 
: - him on stage, since The Long 
■and the Short and the Tall at the 
;• Royal Court in 1959. Jeffrey 
■-!> Bernard is Unwell played best 
n .with O’Toole in the title role. 

Sandwiched between his tri- 
'■ umphant runs in 1989 at the 
j'- Apollo and in 1991 at the 
•r. ■ Shafteribuiy, the season inwhkh 
" - Bernard was played first by Tom 
■■ Conti, then by James Bo Ian, 
’ “ never bad the same appeal 
t During the three decades in 
which he kept op his contriba- 
i tions to the Spectator Bernard 
began to collect more commis- 
sions from other papers. The 
•’ Sporting Life took him back for 
a time. He appeared in jn- 


favonrite records farDesert Is- 
land Discs', the programme 
turned out to be a tour deforce 
of wryly melancholic intro-* 
speed on. He produced two 
books of racing anecdotes. Talk- 
ing Horses (1987) and Tales 
fiomtkeTwf (1991). 

Although his “Low Life” 
columns numbered some 1,000 
he never wrote the autobiog- 
raphy that publishers invited 
him to undertake. Matthew 
Evans, of Faber, tempted him 
with the promise of £L000 per 
chapter, each chapter to be 
completed in a month, but he 
wouldn’t take the plunge. In- ’ 
stead, in 1991, Graham Lord, 
then literary editor of the Sun* 
day Express, began his biogra- 
phy. It was pub'Mied as Just the 
One: the wives and times cfJef- 


A glimpse of the relationship 
between them could be gained 
from that day, 20- September 
1986, when the police and Cos- 


'* i hires in Sunday magazines, and 
"• in television documentaries 
about old Soho. He was de- 


of facts it was a negative study, 
seeming cruel in exposing every 
incident of spitefulness, ques- 
tioning his virility and clothing 
all in a doud of misery. 

Bernard did not qnhe invent 
Norman Balon, the cantanker- 
ous but goWen-heartedfandBoid 


Coach to arrest Bernard for act- 
ing as a bookmaker and evad- 
ing betting duty of £31.12. At 
Street poHce station where 
they had taken Bernard, Balcur 
fearing for his licence, said, 
“Jeff Bernard’s a cunt; he’s 
stitched me up for fife.” By half 
past six, when we were ail back 
in the Coach, Balon bought him 
a drink. 

Balon remained a friend to 
the rad, cloaking hie own emo- 
tions by glib references to him 
as a “bastard” He took lobster 
salads to him ai his flat in 
Berwick Street; he prowled the 
wards of hospitals, inspecting 
fellow patients with damning 


Ion said another Soho charac- 
ter would replace Bernard in 
his pub' he knew in his heart 
that the supply was running 
low and Jeffrey Bernard was 
impossible to follow. 




Pbter Arthy’s. Even his last flat 
was organised round the room 
where he spent all day. This 
room always had a few fixed 
points: a bed, an Anglepoise, an 
electric typewriter, an over- 
flowing ashtray, a bottle of vod- 
ka, a bust of Nelson, but, above 
ail, photographs on the walls. 

] a remember about- 50 pho- 
tographs, mostly black and 
white, mounted in black frames: 
Jeffrey with Frauds Bacon, 
Lester Kggott, Brace Bernard, 
■ferry Jones, Richard Ingrams, 
Red Winter, his daughter, Gra- 
ham Greene; other solo shots 

of wives, friends and himself. Ai 
a party once, a girl asked, “And 
is this Jeff's room?” His broth- 
er answered, “Well, it’s either 
his car someone's who likes him 
very much." 

Christopher Himse 


ban London 27 May 1932 ; col- 
umnist, Specta tor 1976-97; mar- 
ried four times (one daughter): 
died London 4 September 1997. 
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Bemanb a columnist constantly fascinated By the strange and horrJMe thht£* tftat happened to hhn 


Photograph: Bruce Bernard 




DEATHS 

OLDHAM: Cine (ok Chester ). Bom 
in Mancbetter. died at Lower Hun. 
New Zcabnd, on W August ]*N7. aped 
Uvuo. Daodocrofthc Late Annie 
and Henry Chester, of Hyde Road. 
Man ches ter, and sister and stMcr-in- 
law of Harry and France* Chester. 
Whhhmv Manchester. Wife of the tuc 
David and nmheranrf mother-in-law 
of fan and Vhhna. Govdmi and the late 
Eileen Rounlhwaiie. Menaces to 
tan and Vahna Ol dham PC Bos 
314»3. Lxmer Hntt. New Zealand. 

Ann mineral ruts for Gazrtle 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES & DEATHS 
(Births, Adoptions, Marriages. 
Deaths, Memorial services. Wed- 
ding anniversaries. In Memoruun) 
should be sent in writing to the 
Gazette Editor; The Independent, 1 
Canada Square. Canary Whart Loo- 




dun E 14 SDL telephoned to 0171-293 
2011 124-boor answering machine 
0171-293 2012) or Cased to 0171-293 
20 1 0. and are charged at £650 a line 
(VAT extra I. OTHER Gazette an- 
nouncements (notices, functions. 
Forthcoming marriages. Marriages) 
must be submitted In writing (or 
Lived I and a re charged at £10 a 
line, VAT extra. They should be ac- 
companied by a daytime telephone 
Dumber: 

The Independents main switch- 
board number is 0171-293 2000- 
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Birthdays 

TODAY: The Right Rev John Bkk- 
ersteth, former Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, 7 k Mr Brian Booth, Rector 
and chier executive. University of 
Central Lancashire. 55; Mr Simon 
Bums MP, 45; Mr Sherban Can- 
tacurino, former Secretary, Royal 
Fine Art Commission. 69; Sir Der- 
man Christppheisan. former Master, 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. S2: 
Miss Britt Ekland, actress. 54; Sir -An- 
drew Hugh Smith, chairman. Penna 
pic, 66; Sir John Johnson, former 
diplomat, 67; Mr Roger Knight. Sec- 
retary, MCC Si; Mr Roger Ijw, pup- 
peteer, 56: Mr George Mann, 
cricketer and former chairman. 
TCCB, SO; Miss Monica Mason, 
ballerina, 56; Lord O'Hagan, former 
MEP. 52; Sir Peter Run. former 
High Court judge, 84; Sir James Stub- 
blefield, geologist, 96; Miss Jackie 
Thml, sin g er and Midst. 57; Mr Ter- 
ence Wood, former ambassador to 
Austria, 61. 

TOMORROW: Mr John Baxter. 
Head Master. Wells Cathedral 
School, 58; Professor Malcolm Brad- 
bury, teacher and novelist, 65; Lord 
Chart eris of AmisGeld, former 
Provost of Eton, S4: Mr Kevin Cur- 
ran, cricketer, 38; Mr J. Paul Getty 
n. philanthropist, 65; Mr Peter G 31, 
playwright and associate director. 
Royal National Theatre, 58; Mr 
Chris Green, former chief executive, 
English Heritage. 54; Miss Mar- 
garet Hampshire, former Principal, 
Cheltenham Ladies' College. 79: 
Miss Dianne Hayter, chief executive. 
European Parliamentary Labour 
Ruiy. 48; Lord Jenkin or Roding. for- 
mer MP. 71; Mr Elia Kazan, author 
and film director, S& Sir lan 
Kennedy. High Court judge. 67; Six 
Douglas Lovelock, former civil ser- 
vant, 74; Professor Sir Brian Pippord, 
Emeritus Professor of Physics. Cam- 
bridge University. 77; Mr Michael 
Robbins, antiquarian and historian, 
82: Sir Neal Shields, farmer chairman, 
Commission Tor New Towns. 78; Mr 
Graham Whenon, composer. 70; 
Air Marshal Sir John Whitley. 92; Mr 
Bruce YandJey, cricketer, 50. 

Anniversaries 
TODAY; Births: Laurence Eusden. 
poet, baptised 1688; John Dalton, 
chemist and physicist. 1766: Vincent 
Novella, organist, composer and 
founder of the music publishers. 
1781; Sir Henry Wolford Davies, or- 
ganist and composer, 1869. Deaths: 
Arthur Rackham. illustrator. 1939-. 
Hendrik Frcnsch Verwocrd. South 
African prime minister, assassinated 
1966. On this day: the Pflpjim Rubers 
set safl in (he Mayflm-er from Ply- 
mouth, 1620; the Great Fire of Lon- 
don came to an end. 166 k the first 
free lending Ebraiy in Britain opened 
in Manchester, 1852; the first tele- 
phone exchange in Britain opened in 
Lombard Street, London, 1879; the 
Grei cricket test match in England was 
played at the Oval hr tween En gland 
and Australia, 18S0; William McKin- 
ley, 25 tb US President, was fatally 
wounded by an anarchist. 190I:TW. 
Burgess swam the English Channel 
from South Foreland to Cape Gris 
Nez, 191 L German aircraft ap- 
proached the east coast of England, 
but turned back. 1939; Juliana be- 
came Queen of the Netherlands, 
1948; India invaded West Pakistan. 
1965. Today- is the Feast Day of Si 
Cagnoald or Chainoaldus, Saints 
Donaiian, Laetus and Others and St 
Eleutherius of Spoleto. 

TOMORROW: Births; Queen Eliz- 
abeth L 1533; Stephen Hales, 
botanist and inventor. 1677; William 
Butterfield, church architect, 1814; 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 


statesman, 1836; William Friese- 
Grccne. pioneer of the cinema, 1K55; 
Anna Man- ("Grand mj") Moses, 
primitive painter, I860; Clarence 
Michael James Dennis, poet and 
jounuH&l (“laureate of the larrikin''}, 
1S76: Dame Edith Sitwell, writer, 
1887: Bruce Frederick Cummings 
(“WJNJ. Barbellkm’’), diarisi andbi- 
ologisi. 1889; Sir John Anthony 
Quayte. actor. 1913; Gp Capt Lord 
Cheshire OM VC. 191 7; Peter Law- 
ford. actor, 1923; Charles Hardin 
(“Buddy"} Holly, rock singer, 1936. 
Deaths: Catherine Parr, sixth wife of 
King Henry vm, 1548; Henri Dev 
marets. composer. 1741; Hannah 
More, author and evangelist. 1833; 
John Gretmlcaf Whiitier. poet and 
naturalist, 1892; Rene- Fran^uis-Ar- 
mand Sully Prudhomme. poet, 1907; 
William Holman Hunt, painter. 1910; 
Gertrude Lawrence (Alexandra Dag- 
mar Lawrence-Klasen), actress, 1952: 
Charles Burgess Rv, crickeier, fOW- 
balkr and journalist. 1956; Patrick 
Gordon Campbell third Baron de- 
nary, writer and broadcasier, 1981: 
Liam O'Flaherty’, novelist, 1984. On 
this day: the Genoese defeated the 
Venetians at the naval Bailie of 
Curzola, 12%: the French army un- 
der Napoleon defeated the Rus- 
sians at (be Battle of Borodino. 
1812: the independence of Brazil 
from Portugal was declared, 1822; (he 
Peace of Pekin ended the Boxer Ris- 
ing in China, 1901: the British ex- 
plorer Sir Francis Younghusbond 
led an expedition to Tibet, where 3 
(rcaiy was signed with the Dalai 
Lama, 1904; the ‘Black Knight", a 
British ballistic missile, was fired from 
tile Wuameni range in Australia. 
1958; the musical show The Panto- 
sticks was Grst produced on the Lon- 
don stage, 1961. Tomorrow is the 
Feast Day of Saints AJcmund and 
Tilben. Si Anaslasius the Fuller, Si 
Cloud or Clodoald. St Grimonia. St 
John of Nicomcdia, Si Regina or 
Reinc of Alise and St Sozon. 

Dinners 

English-Speaking Union 
Sir Richard Eyre. Director of the 
Royal National Theatre, was guest of 
honour al the Opening Dinner of the 
English-Speaking Union 1997 Cul- 
tural Seminar yesterday, al 37 
Charles Street, London Wl. 
Baroness Brigs! ocke. Chairman of 
the ESU, was in the chair. 

Schools 

King’s College School, WimWedoo 
Term began on Wednesday 3 Sep- 
tember at King's College SdiooL 
WimMedon. Mr Tony Eviuis look up 
the post of Head Master following 
the retirement, after 17 years in the 
post, of Mr Robin Reeve. Mr Kevin 
Hawney has succeeded Mi Ralph 
Cake as Senior Housemaster. Mr 
John Davies, Housemaster of Gle- 
nesk, has retired after 36 years at KCS 
and has been succeeded in the post 
by Mr Gordon McGinn. 

The Captain of School is Richard 
Todd and the Vice-Capiain is Karim 

Nanji. The Captain or Rugby is 
Daniel Bowen. 

This term Inside the Island, the 
school's production from the Edin- 
burgh Festival, will be performed in 
CoUyer Hafi Theatre. 12-13 Sep- 
tember. The Gaudy for Old Boys who 
left between 1970 and 1974 is on 27 
September and the Chamber Choir 
will sing Evensong at Ely Cathedral 
on that day. The school pbv, .Ubrfcrh. 
will be performed on 25-29 Novem- 
ber. The Christmas choral nincen wffl 
be al St Martin-in-lhe-Fteldson 6 De- 
cember and term will end with the 
Carol Service at St John’s. Spencer 
Hill, on 12 December. 


Changing; of the Guard 


Queen's Guard, at Buekinglum Ptfare. 


TODAft The Hooscbold Caraliy Mount- -Ipoi. TOMORROT 1 -. Hk HeusehoW Ov- 

^1 D - .1 r, , i,. In. Unnni-rf Rrininnil OKlIJlIlfi IBC 


cd Rcgimcm mrrajus the Queen’s Life 
Guard at Horse Guards, 4pm: Nijmcgm 
Company Grenwficr Guanb mounts the 


ulty Mounted Rcptnent mnuots the 
Queen’s Life Guard at Horse Guards. 

inam. 


Today’s FAITH & REASON column, by Paul Valid* appears *» 
the supplement Diana : The Last farewell, on page 10 
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GEC investors narrowly pass executive options scheme 


Michael Harrison 

GEC yesterday survived a large-scale 
rebellion by institutional share- 
holders over its comroversiaJ exec- 
utive share options scheme. The 
company wan approval for the 
scheme at its annual meeting in Loo- 
don but only after nearly four in 10 
shareholders had voted against the 

package which could net a select 
group of 20 top executives shares 
worth eight times their salaries. 

Despite the high level of opposi- 
tion - unusual if not unprecedented 
in a vote on executive pay - GECs 
chairman. Lord Prior, and its man- 
aging director, George Simpson, 
said afterwards there was no ques- 
tion of amending the scheme. 7 — * 


tutions, led by Standard Life and 
National Provident, have criticised 
the scheme heavily, complaining 
that the performance targets which 
tri gg er the option awards axe not suf- 
ficiently demanding. 

Under the scheme, executives 
will be entitled to cash in 35 percent 
of their options if GEC's total share- 
holder return (share price increase 
plus dividends) puts it above the me- 
dian compared with the rest of the 
FTSE 100 index and 100 per cent if 
it is in the top quartile. 

After the two-hour meeting at the 
Park Lane Hilton, London, heavily 
guarded by a 50-strong security 
force to prevent infil tration by arms 
protesters, the share options scheme 
was approved with a 61.7 per cent 


majority. The vote was 706 minio n 
in favour and 438 million against 
However, there was a high level of 
abstentions with only 40 per cent of 
those eligible to vote doing so. In to- 
tal, the options scheme only com- 
manded the support of a quarter of 
GECs shareholders. 

Alan McDougal of the corporate 
governance watchdog, Pirc, led crit- 
icisms of the options package. “We 
feel the hurdles are frankly less 
than rigorous. If you start from a low 
base they are not that stretching." 

Mr McDougal attacked the com- 
plicated nature of the schemes and 
said they raised questions over 
whether the whole structure of board- 
room pay at GEC was appropriate. 

He added that GECs pay incen- 


tive schemes should be devised to cov- 
er many more of its StyXMwodEfiaroe. 
Other shareholders took up this 
theme, saying the vast majority of 
GECs enqjlc^es were being left out 

However, Lord Prior mounted a 
steadfast defence, telling share- 
holders that the performance con- 
ditions were “tough and very 
stretching whilst also being credible 
and something to strive for”. 

The targets were also at least as 
demanding as those applying to the 
long-term incentive plans of com- 
petitor companies. 

Appearing as chairman before the 
annual meeting for the last rim* , 
Lord Prior took a side-swipe at cor- 
porate governance rules which were 
applied too rigidly. Despite the 


“greed and grab' 5 culture that had 
been the hallmark of some enter- 
prises, Lord Prior said many others 
□ad stuck to the highest standards 
and levels of probity and integrity 
that were the envy of the world. 

“In short, we must not get these 
issues out of proportion. By the same 
token we must not allow legitimate 
public frflrs about human nature's in- 
ability to control its own excesses to 
bind us into ways that inhi bit those 
responsible for large enterprises do- 
ing what they believe best meets the 
needs, objectives and interests of aO 
concerned including obviously share- 
holders, customers and employees." 

After the meeting, Mr Simpson, 
shortly to become a Labour peer in 
the House of Lords, said the options 


scheme and an associated scheme 
under which executives can get an ex- 
tra 25 per cent bonus in the form of 
shares would not be revisited. He also 
defended the performance condi- 
tions saying: “If we can get GEC’s 
performance above (hat of the phar- 
maceutical and banking stocks in the 

FTSE 100 then I will be a very hap- 
py man.” , 

Mr Simpson said that GEC’s re- 

numeration committee, chaired by the 
former editor of The Times, Lord 
Rees-Mogg, had discussed the options 
scheme with the Association of 
British Insurers and had agreed to 

amend it to satisfy three of the ABLs 

objections. But on the two substan- 
tive objections- the options being trig- 
gered by only median performance 


Man Utd poised 
for digital TV 
deal with BBC 


Andrew Yates 


Manchester United, the best 
supported and one of Britain’s 
most successful football clubs, 
is dose to reaching a deal with 
the BBC to set up its own pay- 
per-view television cfaanneL 
Industry sources said it may start 
broadcasting on one of the 
BBC’s new digital channels 
from the end of next year. 

The BBC is believed to have 
beaten Granada, the leisure 
and television broadcasting 
group, which bad been consid- 
ered favourite to land the con- 


tract, in the race to sign up 
Manchester United. 

A spokeswoman for BBC 
Worldwide, the commercial arm 
of the BBC, said yesterday: 
“The talks we have had so far 
[with Manchester Um'ted] are 
encouraging. It is looking good. 
However, the deal has not been 
finalis ed and nothing is d efinit e." 

Fans who pay a subscription 
every month for the channel will 
be able to tune into the latest 
dub news and see interviews with 
players, as well as a host of oth- 
er magazine-style features based 
around the dub. Manchester 


West Ham and 
Palace to float 


Andrew Yates and 
Nigel Cope 

Two more Premier League 
dobs arc set to join the stock 
market, even though football 
shares have fallen sharply since 
their peak earlier this year. 

Crystal Palace, the south 
Loudon dub promoted to the 
Premier League last season, is 
finalising plans to float. It Is 
likely to come to the market in 
November: London rival West 
Ham is also understood to be 
finalising its own flotation 
plans, which could value the 
dub up to £55m. It too is be- 
lieved to be looking to join the 
stock market in November. 

Palace’s directors were 


unavailable for comment yes- 
terday The dub is controlled by 
Ron Noades, chairman, and his 
long-time business partner, 
Bennie Coleman. Mr Noades 
bought the dub for around 
£600,000 in 1581. 

Analysts speculate that 
Palace’s market value could be 
around £30m, similar to Sun- 
derland’s and around the ex- 
pected valuation of Nottingham 
Forest, which is floating on the 
Alternative Investment Market 
next month. 

Crystal Palace recently ap- 
pointed Mark Goldberg as a di- 
rector. He runs MSB 
International, a computer re- 
cruitment company with a 
£100m stock market valuation. 


United will also show friendly 
and second team matches, and 
repeats of league games as well 
as advertising dub merchan- 
dise such as replica kits. 

Analysts speculate that the 
dub may eventually seek to in- 
troduce other sports on to the 

c hannel aninh as local h askethall 

and rugby matches, and may 
even seek to run more than one 
channel if the initial scheme is 
successful 

However, the dub will not be 
able to show any of its own live 
league games. BSkyB, Rupert 
Murdoch’s satellite television 
giant, has recently signed a 
four year deal with the Premier 
League giving it exdusive rights 
to show the Premier League's 
games until 2001. 

Manchester United’s initiative 
raises the prospect that the dub 
could dedde to show its own 
matches on its own channels 
when the BSkyB contract laps- 
es. United’s Premiership rival, 
Leeds United, is also likely to 
seek a breakaway from BSkyB. 
The dub recently confirmed 
plans to form its own pay-TV 
channel. 

Chris Akers, the chairman of 
Leeds' owners Caspian, has 
said the group was in negotia- 
tions with Cable and Wireless 
Communications and General 
Cable about screening the chan- 
nel. Leeds is also in talks with 
large media groups, including 
Granada, to produce the 
channel’s programmes. 

If Manchester United de- 
cides to team up with the BBC 
it will seen as a huge snub to 



Manchester United is the world’s most profitable dub thanks to the rapid growth of its lucrative merchandising operation 


Granada, which produces Coro- 
nation Street and broadcasts 
across the North-west region. 
Some observers believe that 
Granada may eventually be 
forced to launch a takeover bid 
for Manchester United if its new 
channel turns out to be a suc- 
cess and the dub becomes a sig- 
nificant competitive threat to 
thegroup in its home territory. 

Tue introduction of digital 
television will herald an explo- 


sion in the number of TV chan- 
nels, with eventually more than 
200 likely to be on offer. How- 
ever, viewers will only be able 
to receive the new service on 
their existing televisions by buy- 
ing a set-top box which wul 
probably cost around £200. 

The BBC signed a £200m 
deal with Fkxtech, the cade and 
satellite television company, 
earlier this year to create eight 
pay-per-view digital television 


cbaaDds-OiKoftiiesecharmds 
is likely to be devoted to sport, 
which would incorporate Man- 
chester United’s programmes. 

Manchester United, the cur- 
rent holders of the Premier 
League, title, is already the 
most profitable club in the 
world thanks to a strong brand 
name which has spawned the 
rapid growth of its lucrative 
merchandising operation. 

According to industry sources 


the club is now looking for 
acquisitions in the Far East, 
having recently appointed the 
bankers HSBC to advise on its 
expansion strategy. 

David Gill, Manchester 
United's finance director said 
yesterday: “We announced at 
our last results that we were in 
talks with broadcasters about 
setting up our own channel 
and we have nothing to add at 
this time.” 


Share windfalls fuel £6bn spree 


Diane Coyle 

Economics Editor 


The free shares given away by 
former building societies join- 
ing the stock market as blinks 
have financed £6bn -worth of 
consumer spending, according 
to the first large-scale survey of 
what the recipients have done 
with their windfalls. 

But the research by pollsters 
Mori, financed by the Bank of 
England, Barclays and other 
banks, suggests that the bulk of 
the extra windfall-fuelled 
spending has already taken 
place. Home improvements, 
holidays and cars have been the 
most popular items purchased. 

The extent to which people 
have sold up is not unexpected. 
Based on earlier survey results, 
experts have been predicting for 
some time that recipients would 
cash in and spend about 15 per 
cent of the total £36bn in free 
shares due this year. 

The speed at which people 


said they have spent the money 
did come as a surprise, however. 
Some economists predicted 
that, whatever people had told 
Mori’s researchers, the windfall 
spree would continue. 

The survey showed that two- 
fifths of the recipients bad sold 
some shares, with sales 
amounting to 35 per cent of the 
value of the four flotations that 
bad already taken place. These 
four. Alliance & Leicester, Hal- 
ifax, Woolwich and Norwich 
Union, were worth just under 
£31bn. 

Out of those proceeds, 47 per 
cent had been spent, 47 per cent 
saved and 6 per cent used to re- 
pay debts. 

The spending, which added 
up to £6bn, was divided between 
home improvements (£l.Sbn), 
holidays (£l-5bn), cars (£13bn j, 
household goods (£600m) and 
other items. 

Mori also asked people how 
much they would have spent 
anyway to calculate how much 


additional expenditure had re- 
sulted from the windfalls. They 
calculate that this came to 
£32bn. 

Home improvements and 
cars received the biggest wind- 
fall boost-only about one-third 
of the spending on these cate- 
gories would have taken place 
otherwise. 

Scaling up the plans of the in- 
dividuals polled, another £1 .9bn 
of consumer expenditure could 
be injected into the economy 
during the next 12 months. Of 
the 65 per cent of shares still un- 
sold, respondents said 5 per cent 
would definitely be sold, 38 
per cent sold “if the price is 
right" and 57 per cent held as 
a long-term investment 

The survey indicates that 
£43bn will be placed in short- 
term savings accounts, and it is 
this which led some econo- 
mists to predict that in fact there 
wil] be more windfall-related 
spending than the replies 
suggests. 


“Half the money in accounts 
will be spent consciously on big- 
ticket items, but the rest is 
burning a hole in people’s 
pockets,” said Michael Dicks at 
investment bank Lehman 
Brothers. 

He said it was also likely that 
the feelgood effect from having 
higher savings would prompt 
the new shareholders to spend 
unconsciously. “People will feel 
better off and spend more on 
things Like meals out and 
dothes," he said 

Adam Cole at James Capel 
agreed that consumer spending 
might not slow down very 
quickly. “There will be more 
windfall spending to come. And 
it is also a mistake to assume 
that spending is only strong be- 
cause of these windfall gains,” 
he said 

Higher incomes were also be- 
hind the rapid growth in high 
street sales, be said The signs 
were that pay deals were pick- 
ing up. 


Transeo to cut 2,500 jobs 
after losing MMC battle 


Chris Godsmark 


BG, the former British Gas, is to 
cut around 2300 jobs at i is main 
pipeline business, Ttansco, fol- 
lowing its defeat at the hands of 
the Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission overprice controls. 

Unions representing Txans- 
co’s 16,000 staff were told at a 
meeting on Monday of the 
plans, which will see about 
1,000 workers leave the com- 
pany by the end of this year and 
a further 1300 go next year. 

Transeo said it hoped all the 
job cuts would be achieved 
through voluntary redundancy, 
tboughit had not decided the. 
terms of any payouts. 

The- company also said it 
could not confirm speculation 
that Thmsco was to close its 
head office at Solihull, which 
employs more- than 500 people. 


The business has 32 offices 
across the UK and there has 
been internal speculation that 
many administrative jobs at the 
headquarters could be moved to 
other locations. 

Unions and management last 
nightclashed over whether cus- 
tomer safety would be com- 
promised by the job losses. The 
GMB union said safety could be 
jeopardised, while Sue Sip- 
man, director of the Gas Con- 
sumers Council, called on 
Transeo to provide a ^cast-iron 
guarantee* that customers 
would not be compromised. 

A Transeo spokesman insist- 
ed the top priority was to pro- 
tect customers and to ensure 
that “key skills " at the business 
would be retained 

Peter Marshall, from Unison, 
the public service union, blamed 
the job cuts on dare Spottis- 


woode, the industry regulator. 
Ms Spottiswoode’s original pro- 
posals to slash Ttansco’s rev- 
enues were largely accepted by 
the MMC. “She seems to want 
to cut and slash until nothing ex- 
ists any more," he said. 

Large-scale job cuts were ex- 
pected after the MMC in June 
ruled that Transco’s pipeline 
charges should drop by 21 per 
cent this year, equivalent to a 
saving of £29 on the average do- 
mestic bilL The latest job loss- 
es are not expected to involve 
further provisions at BG, which 
announced further restructur- 
ing charges of more than£4O0m 
shortly before the demerger of 
its_ gas supply business earlier 
this year to form Centrica. 

Tfansco’s workforce fell by 
more than 4,000 during 1996 as 
staff took advantage of a gen- 
erous redundancy scheme. 


and the bonus matching stems- GEC 
bad refused to budge. 

Earlier, the meeting had heard a 
succession of shareholders take the 
board to task over GECs record on 
arms sales. However, there was no 
repeat of the near riots that have f 

wrecked shareholder meetings of de- 
fence companies such as British 

Aerospace. 

In response to questions trom Tony 

Hardy, investment manager for the 
Church Commissioners, Lord Prior 
said that only £400m of GEC’s £2.4bn 
in defence rales were with countries 
outside Nato and only £200ra of 
those sales involved weaponry. GEC, 

he said, was operating in the best in- 
terests of its shareholders. 

Comment, page 17 


Brussels 
rejects 
BA claim ♦ 
of ‘sloppy’ 
inquiry 


Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 

The European Commission 
yesterday angrily rejected claims 
by British Airway's that its 
investigation of the company’s 
planne d alliance with American 

Airlines had been “sloppy". 

The latest clash came as BA 
submitted its response to the pre- 
liminary finding s on the link-up 
from Karel Van Miert, the com- Jr 
petition commissioner. They are “ 
understood to include a de- 
mand that the airlines give up 
around 350 take-off and landing 
slots at Heathrow Airport. 

BA told the EC its conclu- 
sions had been “muddled” be- 
cause officials had concentrated 
on single journeys between the 
UKand US, rather comparisons 
with passengers who used the 
airport to connect to other Eu- 
ropean destinations. BA has 
consistently argued that pas- 
sengers on connecting flights 
from elsewhere in Europe nave 
a wide choice of alternative 
routes to the US. 

Mr Van Mien’s spokesman 
denied that the EC's research 
bad been flawed. “We think 
we’ve done our job veiy 
earnestly but we’re not going to 
get into a verbal war over this. 

We are now going to scrutinise 
their figures." 

But the EC- gave the alliance 
a boost by confirming that it 
would complete its investigation 
well before November, when ; 
the two carriers would have to S 
submit joint flight plans to the 
international regulator. Other 
watchdogs, the Office of Fair 
Trading in the UK and Lhe US 
Department of Transportation, 
are also still considering the 
link-up. 

The EC spokesman said the 
investigation was not running 
late. “We’re on schedule, but we 
need to do our homework for le- 
gal reasons, we've always said 
well be ready before November." 

The Commission's prelimi- 
nary report concentrated on 17 
routes where BA and American 
would have a virtual monopoly. 

The alliance, which would also 
control 60 per cent of aO UK-US 
flights, would go beyond con- 
ventional code-sharing agree- 
ments between some carriers, 
with the pooling of ticketing rev- 
enues and marketing campaigns. 

BA's submission yesterday 
admitted the two airlines would 
have a monopoly on 19 routes, 
though it said this was less than 
other alliances between Euro- 
pean and US carriers. If stressed £ 
that the alliance would accom- 
pany an “open skies” agreement 
between the two governments, 
to liberalise access to Heathrow. 

The link-up has attracted 
unprecedented hostility from 
rival US earners. Delta Air 
-Lines this week raised the 
stakes further by demanding 
that the two earners give up as 
many as 800 slots at Heathrow. 
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Court jails former 
British Bus director 


Dawson Williams, former chair- 
man and large shareholder of 
British Bus, and his former 
bank manager, Ian Harvey, 
were sentenced lo two years in 
jail yesterday for corruption, 
k rites John Wilkoek. 

Her Honour Judge Ann 
Goddard QC also ordered Mr 
Williams to pay £86,000 to- 
wards the prosecution’s costs 
and disqualified him from be- 
ing a company director for four 
years. A further confiscation 
hearing has been adjourned. 

Dawson and Harvey were 
convicted on 16 July of con- 
spiracy to corrupt between 1 


January 1992 and 4 August 
1994, in a case brought by the 
Serious Fraud Office and the 
City of London police. 

Ian Harvey. 40, was in day-uv 
day control of British Bus's ac- 
count at the London branch of 
the First National Bank of 
Boston. In the early 1990s British 
Bus ran into difficulties. Its au- 
ditors Robson Rhodes needed 
proof it could meets its debts be- 
fore they would sign off the 1993 
accounts. Harvey wrote letters 
offering “open-ended support- 
on bank notepaper, without 
telling head office. Williams, 
59, paifi £lm to Harvey. 























Want something for nothing? Try a job at GEC 
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XI was too young to. coincide with the edi- 
torship ofWflliam (now Lord) Rees-Mogg. 

IsaVtameatabtynOtbecart^T am an arimrr w 

of the. old sage and pen pusher. Rather the. 
reverse. As far as I’m concerned his weekly 
columns in The Times are pompous waffle. 
If that was the tone of The Times when he 
ran the ship, then I'm glad I never worked 
for him. None the less, this is plainly a man 
of generous wallet, at least m so far as oth- 
er people’s money j$ concerned. I cannot belp 
but think that bad I been aronmd at the time, 
some of h might have rubbed off on me. 

I'm referring, of course, to tfae fact-that 
Lord Rees-Mogg was until yesterday chair- 
man of GECTs remuneration committee, a 
position he rehnqnished at the annual gen- 
era] meeting. It is he whose* the pay of senior 
executives at GEG Judging by ms latest two 
stabs at the job, his approach is one of gay 
abandon. If this is Lord Rees-Mogg’skJeacjf 
cost control, then shareholders in GEC 
should thank their lucky stars his activities 
were confined to the boardroom, where ins 


sot because of the usual public outcry 
about excessive executive pay,' you under- 
stand. Who in the real world gives a stuff 
what the workers think? This was much 
worse. It was criticism from the City, where 
the need for high pay and even higher incen- 
tives for top managers is folly understood. 
If you need a big bonus to get out of bed in 
the morning yourself, it is generally easier 
to see why others should want one too. 

The first time was over then Om package 
offered to the new managing director, , 
George (now Lord) Simpson. The second, i 
more serious episode concerns a new share 


right times - What was proposed 
mar to the schemes put in place 


Even so, he’s managed to make a fair old 
ham of it GEC has beta forced on to the 
defensive over the matter of executive' pay 
not once, bnt twice in the last year. This was 


That particular manoeuvre has ennehed 
a large swathe of senior BP employees 
beyond the dreams of avarice. Whether 
these rewards were deserved is more of a 
moral than a commercial issue. Bnt it is cer- 
tainty questionable that BPs spectacular 
performance in recent years is m any way 
linked with the incentivised pay structure of 
its managets BP was recovering anyway, and 
arguably might have done just as weD on 
more pedestrian levels of executive pay. 


However, at least the BP scheme imposed 
relatively demanding targets. That does not 
seem to be the case with GEC Under one 
of the schemes, a small group of top exec- 
utives will be able to exexcise so-called super 
options if GEC does no more than achieve 
median performance on total shareholder 
return against the FTSE 300. 

There are no rules governing executive pay. 

cessor body, the Hampel committee on cor- 
porate governance and executive pay. But 
there are guidelines published by various 
investor organisations. The Association of 
British Insurers requires exceptional perfor- 
mance -typically top quartik-tojustify super 
options. So what <ki earth are Lord Rees-Mcgg 
and others doing going against the wishes of 
their own major shareholders in this way? 

Lord Rees-Mogg was completely sQcnt on 
the natter at yesterday’s agra but Lord Prior, , 
chairman of GEC, managed the following 1 
little gem of an explanation: “We must not | 
allow legitimate public fears about human { 
nature's inability to control its own excesses 
to bind us into ways that inhibit those 
responsible for large enterprises doing what 
they believe best suits the needs, objectives 
and interests of all concerned...” Well I 
never. I don't, think I would let public con- 


demnation get in the way of a big fat pay rise 
either. The difference here is that it is not 
public condemnation but that of a large 
chunk of the company's awn shareholders. 

Lei there be no mistake about this: yes- 
terday's vote az the annual general meeting 
was not, as Lord Prior might have us believ e, 
a ringing endorsement of what was proposed. 
In a company of GEC’s size, for the vote to 
go 40 per cent against the board on an issue 
like this is pretty much unprecedented. 
Investors, tried to persuade GEC to change 
the schemes and indeed there was some 
watming down of the proposals ahead of pub- 
lication. Bui on the substantive issue of per- 
formance targets, directors refused to budge. 

There are a number of possible interpre- 
tations for this (togged intransigent. Rahaps 
the most worrying for investors is that for a 
company like GEC to achieve median per- 
formance over the next five years might in 
itself be a very demanding large L It could be 
that the private and confidential, for inter- 
nal consumption only, version of Lord Simp- 
son's strategic review has discovered a com- 
pany in a state of such serious structural 
decline that even achieving the median 
requires a mountain to be dim bed. In an 
index increasingly dominated by banking, 
pharmaceutical and service companies, it 


may indeed be difficult for an industrial com- 
plex like GEC to outperform. If that’s ihe 
case, then shareholders would be well advised 
to seU down the stock as rapidly as possible. 

It is hard to believe this can actually be 

true, however. GEC has underperformed 

the rest of the market for so long now that 
the reverse is much more likely. There 
should be a bounce in the stock, whatever. 
Winning the jackpot at GEC may well 
require neither undue effort nor talent. 

In his latest column for The Times, Lord 
Rees-Mogg reflected on one of his aU-too* 
familiar themes - how different it was in his 
day. He’s of the war-time generation you see. 
so he can sympathise with the Queen and 
her reluctance to participate in the great out- 
pouring of public grief over Diana. In those 
days you were taught out of necessity not to 
show your emotions, he observes. How 
strange, then, that he should have forgotten 
what real leadership is about - those great 
war-time qualities of duly, purpose, loyalty 
and self sacrifice. This is as true today as it 
everwas, in indusm as well as any other walk 
of life, li may not be Lord Rees-Mogg's fault 
that the world has changed but be ought to 
reflect long and hard on his positiun at the 
vanguard of Britain's new, some thing- for- 
nothing values and culture. 
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Investor concern as Misys 
moves into healthcare IT 


S amccna Ahmad 

Misys, one of the world's biggest 
banking software groups, made 
a surprising and ppportonistic 
leap into the littie-knbwn world 
of healthcare information tech- 
nology yesterday with the 
S 922 .8m (£583. 6m) cash acqui- 
sition of Medic in the US. 

Concerns that Misys was 
straying into unknown territory 
and was overpaying left its 
shares, which have out- 
performed the stock market by 
135 per cent since 1995, some 
7.4 per cent lower at £14.80. 

Medic’s founder, John 
O’Connell, who together with 
a senior team of 16 is locked 
into a $22m options scheme for 
three years, owns 8 per cent of 
Medic's shares and will make 
£47m from the deaL Misys is 
part paying for Nasdaq-listed 


Ancfoew Gumbel 

Rome 

and John WHcock 

London ' r ' 

Mannesmann, the German en- 
gineering group, yesterday leapt 
to the helpofOHvrettr, fbestrug- 
glmg Italian, information tech- 
nology business, by puffing up 
£836m towards a portable phone 
joint venture. Matmesmann will 
own 49.9 per cent of the part- 
* nerehip, giving the German com- 
pany a foothold in the It alian 

telecom municatio ns markeL 


Prospect 
for EMU 
improves 
after the 
holidays 

cgfford German 

Two of The Independent's panel 
experts yesterday detected -a 
modest increase over the past 
week in the probability of the 
single currency going ahead on 
time as the EU returned to 
i work after the summer 
p holidays. 

Stephen King at James 
Capel emphasises the signifi- 
cance of toe Ecofin min i s ter- 
ial meetings at Mondorf in 
Luxembourg next weekend. 
They will focus on the actual 
rates at which existing curren- 
cies will be converted into the 
common currency. .. 

Most currencies are trading 
within 2 per cent of current par 
values but the Irish punt is 
almost 12 per cent above its 
par, largely because of the pull 
exerted on it by its much big- 
ger neighbour - the pound. In 
such circumstances, no final 
decisions can be reached next 
weekend but ministers must be 
hoping for a rapid dedine in 
the pound, pulling the punt 
back towards its continental 

Pa AtUBS, Richard Reed high- 
lights a scries of German 
economic indicators that will 
throw light on the possible 
upward pressure on German 
V interest rates, which would 
.? inevitably have an.adyerse im- 
pact on Other sensitive Euro- 
pean economies and-espeaauy 
on France and Italy- .. . t 
That country's latest labour 
market data are published on 
Tuesday, the GOT figures on 


Medic, one of the five hugest IT 
companies in the US; with a 
novel two-for-seven £3 22m 
rights issue. 

Kevin Lomax, chairman of 
Misys, denied he was paying too 
much for Medic, which supplies 
back-office administration and 
billing software and transaction 
systems to 600,000 doctors. 
“Healthcare IT is in the early 
stages of rapid growth. Spend- 
ing on HTT only accounts for 2 
per cent of the total, just like 
banking 10 years ago. Now 
banks are spending 10 per cent 
of their overheads on IT" said 
Mr Lomax. He said be expect- 
ed the HIT marke t to grow at 
25 per cent a year to 2000. 

Growth m HIT is being dri- 
ven by a change to m anage d 
care, where healthcare 
providers offer medical ser- 
vices for fixed costs. Physkaans 


fc.. 


grouping together to pitch for 
the most lucrative healthcare 
contracts are switching to au- 
tomated billing, insurance 
claims and medical records to 
save costs. Savings from using 
HTT could be £36bn a year. 

Mr Lomax said that Medic, 
which has a 10 per cent share 
of the market, was at the fore- 
front of such IT systems. The 
company, which sells its leading 
Vision system for Sim, has 
grown sales from $75m in 1993 
to 5 192m last year and profits 
from $9 An to $39m. 

However analysts were con- 
cerned that Medic’s perfor- 
mance had been, volatile. 
Delay ed sales of several Vision 
systems in March bad halved the 
group’s share price before a re- 
covery and inepme in the SIX 
months to June was down an 
last year. Ross Jobber, analyst 


at broker UBS* pointed out that 
Medic’s management were sell- 
ing out because they were un- 
able to manag e the lumpiness 
of earnings. 

“The stance they are taking 
is trust us,” said Mr Jobber. 
“That is probably right long 
tenn,but they have muddied the 
waters. We were expecting an 
acquisition in the US, but in 
banking, not healthcare. Bank- 
ing would have generated syn- 
ergies and benefits in other 
countries. This deal does not 
Shareholders are perplexed.” 

The deal is being fimded fay 
a novd “trombone” rights issue 
which involves issuing convert- 
ible loan stock which converts 
mto shares. Misys wfll also of- 
fer shareholders a four per 
cent premium oh the value of 
their shares should the shares 
not convert 




Kavin Lomax: Denied he was paying too much for Medic, 
which supplies me di cal software and transaction systems 



deal with Olivetti 


Olivetti bailed -the deal as 
solving its immediate casfaprob- 
lems and enabling it to invest 
heavily m Italy’s rapidty dereg- 
ulating telecommunications 
business. It sold its personal 
computer arm in the spring 
and intends now to concentrate 
on tdecommunications. 

Mannesmann will pay 
DMIJbn (£383m) for an initial 
25 per cent stake in a venture 
incorporating Ohvettfs stake in 
mobile tekphenteoperator Om- 
nilel and fixed network Infos- 
trada. Later, Mannesmann wSl 


pay DM13bn for an addition- 
al 24.9 per cent ox the venture. 

News of the joint venture was 
greeted with. elation in Italy, 
where it was seen as the key to 
salvation for the struggling 
Olivetti group and an important 
contribution to open competi- 
tfcm in the fiercely contested cel- 
lular phone markeL 

Although shares in Olivetti 
were suspended on the Milan 
hoarse ahead of the joint ven- 
ture announcement, prices for 
the related'&cildmg companies 
Or and Cbfide'&oared. 


.OHvettfs shares were sus- 
pended at 725 lire: Monte 
Paschi Mercato SIM analyst 
Marco Tbrre said that, follow- 
ing tite deal, he valued Olivetti 
at 900 to LOGO lire, based on the 


for its stake. Olivetti has gained 
sharply in the past few weeks 
from an aQ-time low of 583 lire 
in July as traders speculated a 
shake-up was afoot. 

Union leaders concerned 
about possible job losses at 
Olivetti described the deal yes- 
terday as a “nice catch”, and 


even the company's competitors 
in the tdecommunications mar- 
ket welcomed the move as a 
healthy development for all 
concerned. 

Hero Serra, leader of the na- 
tional union Uil, welcomed the 
fact that Olivetti now no longer 
depended on its previous busi- 
ness partners, Bell Atlantic and 
Ranee Tfclecom, but had picked 
a company with a strong record 
plenty of spare cash to help re- 
duce the company’s debts. 

*Afta- the accord, there is ooe 

strong partner, Mannesmann, 


which will bring in money and 
keep a close eye an company 
development given its heavy 
commitment. The fact that 
telecommunications are not 
the core business of the German 
group means Olivetti wfll not, 
at least for the moment, be los- 
ing control,” be said. 

Olivetti has been hoping for 
some time that telecommuni- 
cations will be its salvation fol- 
lowing the successive collapses 
of its traditional trade, first in 
typewriters and then in com- 
puters. 
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Air France chairman 
resigns in sell-off row 


Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 

Cbristain Blanc, the outspoken 
chairman of Air Ranee, yes- 
terday carried out his resigna- 
tion threat in a dispute over the 
newly elected Socialist govern- 
ment's refusal to privatise the 
state-owned carrier. 

■ The departure is the highest 
profile casually so for ftom the 
coalition government’s decision 
to put onhold all previous sell- 
off programmes planned by 
the former conservative ad- 
ministration. Other possible 
privatisations, including Aero- 
spatiale and the Thomson elec- 
tronics and defence group have 
been postponed or abandoned. 

Bin despite the confusion 
over the new government’s in- 
dustrial policy, Lionel Jospin, 
Prime Minister, did make a 
significant breakthrough, ap- 
proving the plan to turntbe Air- 
bus plane-making consortium 
into a fully-fledged private 


be added: “It was natural in such 
conditions that I would step 
down to allow the government 
to appoint a chairman capable 
of leading, without reservations, 
a poliw true to its wishes.” 

Mr Blanc said be would leave 
Air France “with sadness, but 
also with pride”. He said the air- 
line was now “back on its feet” 
after yeans of turmoil and 
should make after tax profits 
this year of Riba (£l04m), 
with bigger profits in 1998. 

He was brought in to run Air 
France in 1993, when the car- 
rier^ was on the brink of collapse. 


It made its first profit in 1996/97 
for seven years, after hugeiob 
cuts and a controversial Fr20bn 
subsidy from the government. 

The Blanc privatisation plan 
had included a large share- 
holding to be held by staff, sim- 
ilar to United Airlines in the US, 
which he said would be well 
above the 20-30 per cent orig- 
inally anticipated. He said the 
scheme would have reconciled 
the demands of the finanrini 
markets, the government’s wish 
for a continued minority stake 
and ‘'social values” through the 
staff shareholding. 


Union anger over 
France Telecom plan 


■Wednesday and cost of living 
and retail sales figures are 
both due for pub&ation during 
the week. . 

The GDP‘ figures are ex- 


pected to show' the ecoririjny' 
fwcififtffim pace and hdpjpgto 


Unemployment, however/, is . 

likely to go on rising.. 


Mr Blanc held talks for two 
boirrson Thursday evening with 
Mr Jospin, urging the govern- 
ment to sell a 49 per cent stake 
in Air Ranee, badcedly a com- 
mitment to privatise much of the 
rest at a later date. Mr Jospin 
later said he -hoped Mr Blanc 
would stay in the post. 

The first hint of the possible 
resignation came earlier tins 
week, when Jean-Qaude Gay- 
ssot, the Communist transport 
minister, said the state must 
maintain its majority interest in 
the earner. Mr Gayssot pledged 
soon after the election victoiy 
that he would not be “minister 
of privatisations”. 

In his resignation statement 
Mr Blanc said the government 
had “an absolute right” to insist 
on keepmg a majority stake. But 


A government-commissioned 
report on the partial sell-off oC 
France Telecom has recom- 
mended that a third of the 
state-owned teleco m a group be 
opened up to outside investors. 
The recommendation is a com- 
promise between the former 
conservative administration's . 
planned privatisation and the 
Socialist’s manifesto pledge to 
halt the sale ofstate-nm assets. 

Although it stops short of the 
previous government’s planned 
49 per «9tise0-of^ which vrodd 
have raised between Fr35bn 
and FrSObn Cranes (£3.6bn to 
£5.2bn), the submission of the 
report to the Prase Minister; li- 
onet Jospin, angered unions, 
which threatened massive 
strike action in retaliation. 

Alain Gaofteron, a senior of- 
fidal at die Communist-led 
CGT union, said yesterday: 
“We plan to address the staff 
and get in touch with comrades 
from other unions so we can set 


the stage for action by France 
Ttetecom staff that could go as 
for as a massive strike to let the 
government know this is not 
what we want.” 

Analysts said investors had 
been encouraged by the gov- 
ernment’s willingness to sell 
stakes in publicly owned com- 
panies, which is seen as a cru- 
cial step in preparing France 
TUecom for the liberalisation of 
Europe’s tdecommunications 
market in 1998. The previous 
government, ousted in June’s 
general election, only planned 
to sell 35 per cent of France 
Idecom in the first instance. 

However, some economists 
said that by maintaining con- 
trol over France's large public 
sector; the government was 
storing up problems for itself 
in folure years when increasing 
international competition in 
areas such as transport and 
telecommunications would 
force it to cot costs and staff 


IN BRIEF 

Conflict over pace of US economy 

There were mixed signals yesterday about whether the expanson 
of the US economy was slowing. The number of new jobs creat- 
ed last month was a modest 49.tJ00, about 155.000 less than could 
have been expected thanks to the effect of the strike at giant couri- 
er company UPS. Adjusting for the strike, economists estimat- 
ed that job creation was running at a monthly rate of 130.000 
compared to 198,000 during the past six months. The headline 
unemployment rate rose from 4.S per cent to 4.9 per cent, the 
first rise since January. On the other hand, yesterday's figures 
also showed more new jobs in July than previously estimated. The 
tola] was revised to a hefty 565.000 from 316,000. Hourly earn- 
ings also picked up in both July and August and now stand at 
S 1 2.29 compared with $11.86 a year ago. The 3.6 per cent increase 
is likely to concern the Federal Reserve, but analysts remain deeply 
divided over whether and when it will next raise interest rates.' 

Increase in exports boosts French GDP 

The French economy picked up in the second quarter of this year 
after a dismal start. The increase in GDP in April-Junc was 1 per 
cent, taking output 22 per cent higher than a year earlier. Ex- 
ports were the engine of growth, climbing by 5 per cent during 
the quarter compared to a more modest 3.4 per cent rise in im- 
ports. On Ihe other hand, home demand remained weak. In- 
vestment barely grew while household spending edged lower. 
Companies began rebuilding their stocks after massive destock- 
ing during 1996. Economists predict GDP growth of 2-2J5 per 
cent for this year as a whole. 

Pre-tax profits fall to £16.2m at Henlys 

Henlys, the coach group which last month announced a radical 
shake-up with the sale of its motor division, recorded a fall in 
pre-tax profits from £17.1m to £162m for the six months to June. 
The company produced and sold a record number of buses in 
the first half of theyear but blamed the profit shortfall on a £lilm 
restructuring programme designed to improve productivity. The 
results disappointed the market and the shares fell 3&5p to 4U5p. 

Schroders chairman cautious on outlook 

Schraders reported record interim pre-tax profits of £131m, up 
13 per cent from last year's £1 15.8m, but saw its shares fall 52J5p 
to £18.15 after cautious comments from the chairman. Win 
Bischoff, on the outlook for the second hall He said: “With un- 
settled equity markets and uncertainties in Asia, the short-term 
outlook for our businesses is not easy to predict.” Earnings per 
share of 513p (46 3p) and a lp increase in the dividend to 7p 
were at the lower end of analysis' expectations. Asset manage- 
ment profits rose from £65.2m to £7 2. 2m after a 22 per cent rise 
in funds under management from £S7bn to £I04bn. Investment 
banking contributed £58.8m, up 16 per cent. 

Fall in Hammerson profits ‘disappointing’ 

Shares in Hammerson fell 123p to 451 -5 p after first-half prof- 
its, showing a 5 per cent foil in profits before tax. disappointed 
analysts. After a 2-5 per cent decline in rental income to £61. 7m, 
profits were £303m (£32. lm) and adjusted earnings per share 
emerged unchanged at 7.9p. The interim dividend rose 2.7 per 


cent to 3.8p (3.7p). Ron Spinney, chief executive, said he would 
obviously have preferred to report higher profits but added that 
the figures did not reflect prospects for the company, Britain’s 
fifth-largest property investor. Hammerson, which came close lo 
taking over rival MEPC earlier in the year, bas embarked on a 
£70Qm development programme that will indude a revamp of Birm- 
ingham's unloved Bull Ring shopping centre. 

Lloyds TSB sells leasing finance company 

Lloyds TSB is to book a £40ra profit after the sale of a leasing; 
finance company to Canadian group Newcourt Credit for £235m. 
Ncwcoim said it planned to use the purchase of Business Tech- 
nology Finance (BTF) as a platform for expansion across Europe. 
BTF is a so-called sales aid leasing company, which provides loons 
for purchases of business assets such as computers, telecommu- 
nications equipment and catering vending machines. Last year 
it generated £80. 6m of new business. Peter EUwood. chief exec-, 
utive of Lloyds TSB, said BTF no longer fitted with the bank’s- 
overall strategy. Schroders handled the sale for Lloyds. 

Barclays staff vote again on strike action 

Staff at Barclays Bank are to be reballoted on strike action fol-’ 
lowing a three-week overtime bon which management argued had 
minimal impact. In July members of the Banking Insurance and 
Finance Union (Btfii) backed strike action by 53 per cent to 47 
per cent, but members of UNiFI, the biggest' union at Barclays, 
narrowly rejected stoppages in favour of action short of a strike. 
The fresh vote follows complaints by some union members that 
the limited action had fallen on too few shoulders and left indi- 
viduals open to victimisation. The ban will be lifted pending the 
ballot result by the end of next month. 

Stagecoach faces 'severe' cost pressure 

Stagecoach Holdings was trading in line with expectations, said 
Brian Souter, chairman, at the annual general meeting. How- 
ever, he warned that the UK bus division would come under 
“severe" cost pressure m the next two lo three years as profit- 
related pay was phased out. fuel duty continued to increase and 
the labour market became tighter. ' 

Bravo to take charge of Burberrys 

Great Universal Stores has recruited Rose Marie Bravo to be- 
come chief executive of Burberrys, its luxury goods subsidiary. 
Miss Bravo, 46, was previously president of Saks Fifth Avenue, ; 
the New York department store. She replaces Stanley Peacock, 
who is retiring at the age of 65 after 40 years with the group. 

Cut in duty ‘could save 50p a pint* 

The Campaign for Real Ale (Camra) pressure group announced : 
that a cut in beer duty to French levels could save drinkers 50p 
a pint. Mike Benner of Camra said: “The average price of a pint 
of real ale is £1.64. Many drinkers don't realise how much the > 
high rates of duty add to a price of a pint." 
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privatisation too far when it 
was floated by the old Con- 
servative government last sum- 
mer, charged 25p higher to a 
208 .5p peak as buyers, con- 
spicuous by their absence 12 
months ago, piled in. 

The shares slumped un- 
comfortably below their sale 
price in the first few days of 
trading. Against the lOOp first 
instalment 600.000 private 
shareholders paid for their 
shares, they fell to 87Jp with 
many observers fretting about 
the risk of investing in the hold- 
ing company for the nation's 
nuclear plants. 

The fact such an ill-starred, 
controversial flotation actually 

got away was seen as something 

of a Westminster conjuring 
trick. But this year Energy has 
been on a roIL Morgan Stan- 
ley, the US investment house, 
has been making bullish nois- 
es. This week HSBC joined in 
the eulogy. 


And yesterday, just ahead of 
the second call on the shares. 
Energy announced a profit- 
boosting deal with the still 
state-owned British Nuclear 
Fuels. Under a revised £15bn 
contract Energy will save £30m 
on fuel costs this year. And 
there is a £l00m fuel backlog 
adjustment as well. 

The second call on the 
shares is later this month when 
a 98p payment is due. 

The rest of the market 
meekly trailed New York. Ini- 
tially US employment figures 
were seen as reducing any 
need for higher interest rates. 
But second thoughts killed off 
an early Dow Jones Average 
advance. Footsie, up 37 points 
at one time, ended 2.9 points 
higher at 4,994 J?. 

Great Universal Stores led 
blue chips, up 18p to 64i5p fol- 
lowing the arrival of Rose 
Marie Bravo from US spe- 
ciality retailer Saks Fifth Av- 
enue as chief executive of 
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Burberrys, its luxury clothing 
off-shoot. 

But Mercury Asset Man- 
agement had another down- 
beat session, falling 4 Up to 
l,246p. The shares have lost 
82J5p in two days. Record 
profits from the Schroders in- 
vestment house failed to stop 
profit taking , leaving the vot- 
ing shares off 52-5p to l,815p. 

BT managed to improve 4p 
to 415p (after 423J5p) as the 
MCI merger saga dragged on 
and EMI, the showbiz group, 
was up 4.5p to 576p. There is 
tallf Seagram, the tug Canadi- 
an group, wants to grow its mu- 
sic side and unload its drinks 
operation. One suggestion is it 
will merge its spirits business 


with Allied Domecq and then 
descend on EMI. 

Cantab Pharmaceuticals, 
the drugs group, jumped 70p 
to 815p as Nick Woolf, the for- 
mer Nomura drugs analyst 
who has joined US investment 
group Robertson Stephens, 
described the shares as a 
strong buy. RS set up its Lon- 
don office a year ago. 

Ektas, the computer games 
group which has had a roller- 
coaster ride this year, recov- 
ered 67 .5p to 665p. The shares 
have moved between 447 
and l,045p since March. The 
group, which produced the hit 
computer game Ibmb Raider, 
was dropped by its auditor for 
failing to implement fully Cad- 


bury's corporate gervern^ce 
recommendations end then 
got hit by allegations that trad- 
ing in its shares were being m- 

on .he success on* 

new hand-held computer, 
jumped 60p to 397 Jpbut 
iS fell 1 ISiip to MSdpfcrt- 
lowing its US buy and £312m 
rightsissue. Another takarrcr 

00 the market's under cardWt- 
ed Philip Harris 27p to 267 jp. 
It is merging with Nottingham 
Group in a deal creating a 
£70m education equipment 
supplier. Nottingham finned 

1 ltockbro£er Brewin Dol- 

phin, rumoured to be on the 
takeover trail, has produced a 
modest deal, buying London 
Stockmarket Analysis, an in- 
vestment research company. 
The stockbroker is paying 
£18,000 with further payments 
up to £532,000. . 

British Vita, the chemical 
group, added 7-5p to 250p, a 


12-month high. In***** 
suits are due on Monday. 
Around £31m against £26.4m 

* FTG?the old British Tfech- 


produced a range of oils to nm 
m BTG’s revolutionary Toro- 
trak automatic gearbox. The 
company has a wide range of 
developments and Tbrotrak is 
regarded as one of its most 
promising- The Shell involve- 

ment suggests the new gearbox 

is likely to work. 

Sect, the textile group, re- 
turned from suspension at 
302>p, down 5.25p. tul 
paid rights traded at 4 .5p. It has 
Sen over a schoohvear sup- 
plier and a protective clothing 

^Romtec, an IT and business 
intelligence agency, held at 
97 _5p, near its years high. 
Stockbroker Durlacber sees 

profits this year growing from 

£326,000 to £400,000. 


replantation & General 
jumped I2p to 1083p, highest 
for years. The company is now 

rontSled by NifkRo^t^ 

fond manager with dose links 
tn leeendary George Soros. 

Mr Roditl has bid but wants 
to retain P&G’s listing. Hw 
current stake isjnst under ■44 
per cent with few sbarelwM- 
ers so Car accepting bisSOp 

offen There is talk he has 

plans for intriguing develop- 
meats in Africa. Rupert ttsn- 
nant-Rea, Connor Bank of 
England deputy governor, has 
become chairman. Four years 
ago p&G shares bumped 

along at 15p- 

□VldeoLogic rose 6p to 70p, 

aU-monthWgh-It^sffl 1 

gathering contracts for its 
powerVR 3D processors, de- 
veloped with NEC the Japan- 
esegronp. Merrill Itfnch 1 sees 
Video Logic moving 

into profits this year with 

£5 ,7m likely next year. 
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money 


It’s old and 


grey but 


some people 
still love it 


Collect to invest: Even dull 
pewter has its enthusiasts. John 
Windsor finds out why 


Some collectors are afraid of old 
pewter Not because the tin 
alloy contains a little lead and 
antimony, a close relation to 
arsenic, but because the un- 
sorted heaps of grey metal 
tankards, teapots and candle- 
sticks on traders' stalls are so 
perplexing. 

Is that plate with the golden 
patina genuine medieval 
pewter? What is that fussily dec- 
orated dull grey teapot with the 
faux ivory lid knob made of? 
Pewter? * Tarnished nickel- 
silver? Has the trader missed a 
trick by pricing it at only £20? 

Solutions to the grey-metal 
mystery are to be found this 
month when the biggest-ever 
and probably the finest private 
collection of British and Euro- 
pean pewter comes under the 
hammer at Phillips, Chester. 
The 1.500 pieces are expected 
to fetch a total of over £100,000. 
American collectors who 
viewed the collection in New 
York in June will be among the 
bidders. And the sale catalogue 
(£7 by post) will become a col- 
lectors' guidebook. 

There is not much pewter 
around these days, whether old 
or new. But in the three cen- 
turies up to 1800 it was the 
domestic equivalent of stainless 
steel, or even plastic. Any uten- 
sil that did not come into direct 


contact with a flame - plates, 
flagons, jugs, pots, candle- 
holders, but not kettles - was 
likely to be made of pewter. 

What little old pewter is left 
has attracted only a small band 
of dedicated collectors. It has 
been a cheap collectable for the 
past century. You can still buy 
a pint pewter tankar d from 
around 1810 with maker’s 
“touch mark'’ (a big blobby 
hallmark) and the inscription of 
both the owner and his pub, for 
the same price as a bright new 
pewter tankard bought as a 
birthday present - around £50. 

But tin, pewter’s main ingre- 
dient, is still the fourth most 
valuable metal (after platinum, 



Top lots in the Sandy Law pewter coSection to be sold at PfilflfpK The Tonbridge flagon, 14th century; estimated over 
£25,000; a saucer of around 1400 (£3 f 00Q-£4,000), and a Tudor dish of around 1500 (£2,000-£2£00) 


Id and silver), and in the old 
sufficic 


it was sufficiently valuable 

for the price of re-casting a 
battered pewter vessel to be 
fixed at just a third of its origi- 
nal price. 

I visited Hilary Kashden, one 
of only a handful of pewter 
dealers, who first showed me a 
plate with a golden hue - 
“nature’s gilding”, she called it 
-that had spent four centuries 
in the mud of the Thames. 
Genuine cast pewter. It was 
heavy, no doubt about that 

Similar plates in the collection 
at Phillips, formed by the late 
Dr Sandy Law, a Stoke-on- 
Trent GP. are estimated around 


£500. Dr Law, a former stamp 
collector, started his collection 
by stealing a march on the 
Americans: in a Staffordshire 
antique shop in the early 1970s, 
he spotted a consignment of 
pewter destined for America 
and bought the lot 

I nibbed the plate's rough 
surface. “I love pewter”, said 
Mrs Kashden, “becaase ft is not 
pretentious. It was made by real 
people for real people. It 
doesn’t masquerade. And it fits 
in with its sunoundingsL It looks 
good displayed with other an- 
tiques, especially oak and brass, 
and with flowers and fruit Prac- 
tically anything bat silver.” 

Ah, now that is where the 
masquerading - and die con- 
fiiaoh- comes in. Around 1770 


a new kind of pewter was in- 
vented, laced with, extra anti- 
mony , known as Britannia 
MetaL It was sold highly pol- 
ished and unashamedly aped 
ritver. Being harder than the dd 
stuff, instead of being cast when 
molten, it could be made into 
thin sheets for stamping into 
moulds, or spun - forced into 
shape while spinning on a 
wooden chuck on a lathe. 

Britannia Metal wares - in- 
cluding those fussy Victorian 
teapots and footed sugar bowls 
-contained less metal and were 
mass produced at a fraction of 
the price. They were about a 
thirtieth of die price of silver. 
Which is how the new Victorian 
middle class was able to afford 
its bits of posh fbr afternoon tea. 


STUDY 


THESE PI 



Britannia Metal, for me at 
least, is not easy to foil in love 
with. Most of it is coated with 
a duELgrey aside that is harder 
than the metal i t s elf and is the 
very devil to remove. But if yon 
fancy hoarding mementoes of 
the emergence of Victorian 
middle dass vahies that have 
shown no sign of rising in price 
for the past25 years, there is a 
lot of six 19th century Britannia 
Metal teapots in the Law 
collection esti ma t e d' at only 
£80-£HXL' - : ‘ 

Charles Hull, author of the 
Shire. Album on pewtex, de- 
scribe to hteliOTtite country’s 
stock of antique pewter got 
lost as cbmlbecame£sbkjurtle ; 
at the end of the 18th century. 
Dented old pots and tankards, 
instead of being-melted down 
and re-cast by. pewterexs, were 
sold to scrap metal merchants, 
who in turn sold them to tin 
refiners. Huy ended up as the 
*pot tinning ” on steel horses’ 
bits and stirrups— and in the last . 
century as the tinning on fan cy 
biscuit tins. ■ 

‘ Britam’s 17th centzzrypopu- 
Iation of six million owned 
30,000 tons of pewter wares. 
Now there is a tenth of that 
quantity in a population 10 


times the size. Bat people have 
: stuff before 


to start loving the 
such relative scarcity is trans- 
lated into higher prices. 

As curator of the Worshipful 
Company of Fewterers, Mr Hull 
is having the company’s collec- 
tion of 700-800 Britannia Metal 
wares buffed up and polished to 
look like new. There's no con- 
troversy over that, he says, but 
some collectors of die older 
pewter do prefer to leave its 
patina intact. 

- Dr John Richardson, a _ 
dst, is one of abend of four 
icated collectors of church 
pewter who attend the same 
. auctions and try to wheedle out 
of. one another the names of 
Thames mudlarks whn discover 
pewter wares. “If you wanted to 
invest,” he says, “you wouldn’t 
put your money into pewter.” 
Except, he advises, Ait Nouveau 
pieces. They have rocketed in 
value 200-300 per cent in the 
past 10 yearsand are stiO rising. 


The San^LawBodeerCoOectian, 
PhSSps, 150 Chnstkton Road, 
Ouster; Thursday 25 Sqrtemba- 
(Ham) ( 01244-313936 ). Hilary 
Kashden (0181-958 1018, fax 
0181-9582913). Pewter; by Charles 
Hull, Shoe Album 280, £225. 



hanging on to 


IsfcOcutti looks 
atprospeds 
for the latest 
txJdng 
society float 


The bufidug society flotation 
bandwagon, which recently 
halted at Alliance & 

Leicester, Halifax, Woolwich 
and Bristol & West, will 
shortly make its last 
scheduled stop this year at 
Northern Rock. 

Almost 900,000 members, 
who voted overwhelmingly in 
favour of Northern Rock’s 
demut ualisa tion, wfii each 
receive 500 free shares in 
what is only the second flat- 
rate distribution to dale. 

Those who are both 
borrowers and savers will 
receive 1.000 shares each. 
Experts suggest that the value 
of a 500-share package could 
reach £2,000. with 1,000 
shares valued at double that 
amount. However, recent 
stock mar ket uncertainties 
have have led some observers 
to wonder whether this is an 
over-estimate. 

To qualify for shares before 
the plann ed flotation date on 
1 October, members of the 
Newcastle-based society must 
complete and send back a 
form by 26 September. The 
forms will give a choice of 
selling or keeping the shares. 

Roddy Kofrn, a financial 
adviser at Bristol-based Kohn 
Cougar, says: “My advice 
generally is that unless you 
need the money for a special 
purpose, you should try to 
keep the shares. Northern 
Rock is a small but well-run 
society which could well . 
prove attractive to a potential 
buyer over the next tew years. 

“It is hard to see it doing so 
badly that hanging on to the 
shares is a mistake. The only 
question marie might be in the 
event that the current stock 
market bull run, .which has ^ 
particularly benefited financial- . 
stocks, might lead to Northern 
Rock being somewhat over- 
valued at flotation. . 

'. “There is also a danger that 
share prices rise heavily in the 
first day of trading, only to 
subside slowly in the following 
months. But over the longer 


term, these shares are not an 
unsafe investment. 

Members who want to sell 

their shares immediately ran 
do so through the society's 
own share sale facility, handled 
by Hoare Govutl Securities. 

Selling this way means 
signing and returning the 
green form B in the Northern 1 
Rock mafl-out, headed 
“Selling Yoiir Free Shares . If 
the form is received before 
26 September, the shares wul 
be sold at a collective auction 



H aling charge of £10 for each 
500-sbare parcel. Although 
you cannot sell part of a 500- 

share distribution, if you are 

entitled to receive payouts as 
a borrower and a saver, you 
may sell one of the two. 

if you want to keep the 
shares, fill in and send off 
blue form A, called “Keeping 
your Free Shares'*. This can 
either be in the Northern 
Rock Shareholder Account, 
or by asking for a share . 
certificate. „ 

You can keep the cert- ./ 
ificate, which will be sent to 
you before 1 October, and 
receive regular dividend 
payments. Dividends arc 
normally paid in May and 
October, with the first payable 
in May 1998. 

Alternatively, you will be 
allowed to place your shares 

in a PEP, which must be done 
within 42 days of receiving 
the certificate if you wish to 
avoid any tax liabilities. 

Placing the money in a PEP 
generally makes sense if you 
are a higher-rate taxpayer or 
if you are planning other PEP 
investments - many fund 
manage rs will allow you to 
shelter your shares m their 
PEPS as long as you are 
prepared to invest in their 
their own PEPs. 

Ifyou have other demutual- 
isation or similar shares which 
are not already in a PEP, it 
may make sense to consider 
*foed-and-PEPing*\ which 
involves selling the shares and 
ibuy^ them, back inside a 

Such a move may have' 
capital gains tax implications 
so you should seek advice; , 
before doing anything. . 


For an independent financial 
adviser near you, call 0117971 
1177 


Best borrowing rates 


Best savings rates 




NUMBER 




PEP Fund 

Initial PB» 
charge 

Average 

annual 

growth 

<5yre) 

Save & Prosper Growth Pep 

0%* 

cn. 

Fidelity International Pep 

5%% 

21% 

Perpetual Pep Growth 

5%% 

19% 

Morgan Grenfell Int. Growth 

516% 

e m 

Invesco International Growth 

3% 

16% 

Barclays Unicom Worldwide 

516% 

15% 









THEN RING THIS ONE. 
0800 829 idtii P 


over 


Our ^ performing Growth Fund has been In the top 10% of ailimit trusts 
er i, z, 3, 4 and 5 years. What’s more, you can invest in it tax-free with aPop. - 1 

To find out more, cal! us now. -• -; : 
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money 


? It was simple 


The news that Fidelity’s 
Magellan Fund, the largest 
mutual fund (unit trust) in the 
world, has decided to dose its 
doors to new investors sent me 
scurrying off to read one of my 

favourite books on the subject 
of investment. 

This is a book called Beating 
The Street, by Peter Lynch. He 
is the man who first rescued the 


* 


1 turned it into the most suc- 
cessful retail investment fund 
ever devised by man, before re- 
tiring seven years ago to spend 
more time with his family. - 

At the time, received wisdom 
was that he had quit his job be- 
cause he knew the. fond had 
shnpy become too big to man- 
age successfully. After 13 years, 
so they said, he had .decided to 
quit while the going was good, 
and his exceptional perfor- 
mance record was still intact. 

The fund then was valued at 
$14bn, and comfortably ahead 
of most ofitsrivafcm size, lynch 
himself denied that rize had any- 
thing to with it: as he pointed 



Jonathan Davis 


times its size when lynch 
switched off his market screen 


ii 


ing the fund was too big to keep 
on growing when it reached the 
then unprecedented size of 
Slbn in 1980. 

A 14-fold increase in the 
subsequent lOyears was pretty 
conclusive proof that the critics 
were wrong. Just as compelling 
has been the subsequent per- 
formance. At the time of 
Fidelity’s announcement 10 
days ago. despite Magellan’s 
great contretemps two years 
ago, when the then manager put 
a large bet on bonds, the fund 
had reached a size of $63bn, 
something like four and a half 


This, to put it into 
five, means that MageJ 
on its own is something like 
three' times the market value of 
the largest single company 
quoted on the London Stock 
Exchange. (It is also nearly 20 
times the size of the largest unit 
or investment trusts in this 
country, so if there is a problem 
with size, ft is not' one which is 
hkefy to appear here in the fore- 
seeable future.) 

These are big numbers, even 
in a country where stockpidring 
is a national pastime, ana money 
has been flowing into mutual 
funds over the fast few years like 
a torrent, driving the great bull 
market on. Inevitably, there has 
been much earnest discussion 
about whether Fidelity's decision 
to dose foe fond teHs us anything 
about (1) how near we are to to 
the top of the bull market 
(answer-probabiy pretty dose); 
and (2) yet again whether there 
is a point where actively man- 
aged funds do become simply 
too large to handle. 


An oulstanefing 
fund manager 
bought 
companies he 
thought looked 
good value 
at the time 


(I note with interest, given my 
comments last week about the 
tide running behind index- 
traddng funds, that Magellan 
is about to lose its top spot in 
the American mutual fund 
rankings to an index fund man- 
aged by the Vanguard group. 
One further advantage for in- 
dex funds is that they are the 
only type of fund which auto- 
matically produces better re- 
sults the bigger they become, 
since they enjoy clear 
economies of scale.) 

tions seemtenneto be oJ*sec- 
ondary importance to the 
question of how a single fund 
can have continued to grow and 
outperform hs rivals for such a 
long period of time. Partly this 
is down to the marketing skills 
of the Fidelity or ganisatio n, 
which has not made itself the 
largt^fundnmiageitientgrcHqi 
in the world simply by setting in- 
vestment performance as its 
priority. These boys know how 
to sell their wares too. 

What Fidelity has cashed in 
on, with Magellan and others in 
its stable of funds, is that the 


Volatility of global stock markets 


Monthly returns; % iwdwinBOdotariMT) 



selling of retail investment 
products is a tough but lucrative 
game in which the bulk of the 
spoflsgo to a disproportionately 
small number of fund man. 
ageis, usually those with the best 
recent performance track 
record- (Jupiter's success with 
hs advertising campaign in the 
UK this year is a case in point.) 
No matter, as Lynch himself 
points out, that for most mutual 
funds, as with most unit trusts, 
historic performance is a poor 
guide to future success. 

When you do have a gen- 
uinely o utstanding fund man- 
ager such as Lynch in charge, 
however, and a track record 
which does persist, the com- 
mercial potential is simply huge. 
He himself is engagingly modest 
about his achievements, point- 
ing out that when be Look over 
Magellan for the first time in 
1977, it was valued at just $8m. 
The market was still in the 
dumps and you could buy plenty 
of good companies on price/ 
earnings multiples of five. 
(Compare that with the average 
p/e for the FT All Share Index 
today of 19 times). 


“When stocks in good com- 
panies are selling at 3-6 times 
earnings, the stodqpicker can 
hardly lose,” he concludes. 

Lynch also admits now that 
throughout his career he never 
really had a single coherent 
stockpicking strategy. Magellan 
was, and is, a fund whose pri- 
mary objective is capital 
appreciation, which was a suit- 
ably broad remit to allow him 
a lot of leeway in what he 
bought. 

He simply bought compa- 
nies which be thought had good 
prospects and which looked 
good value at the time. If small 
growth companies looked good 
value, he bought them, and if 
huge companies appealed he 
bought them too. 

If he found lots of companies 
he liked, he used to go out and 
buy them all (one thing which 
is easier when you have a fond 
the size Magellan became 
under his tenure). It was only 
after he had retired that he had 
the time to sit down for the first 
time and tried to work out 
what his investment style had 
been. 


Another distinctive Lynch 
trait was to buy companies with 
ample businesses that he found 
easy to understand (for 
example, fast food chains) 
rather than exotic technology 

stocks whose activities he could 
□ever fathom. 

Perhaps his best advice, how- 
ever, is that investors should not 
waste time worrying about the 
state of the economy or the 
overall level of the market, 
which he, iilte every other pro- 
fessional investor, invariably 
tended to get wrong. 

He would not, for example, 
waste any rime in wonying 
about (be subject of my chan, 
which shows the trend in volatil- 
ity of world markets over many 
years. (Those of a gloomy dis- 
position believe that the marked 
recent increase in the number 
of sharp daily rises and falls in 
the slock market is a classic 
indicator of an imminent 
market fall.) 

It is no surprise. Lynch points 
out, that there an: mare one-day 
falls in the market on Mondays 
than on any other day in the 
week. It is, after all,' at the 
weekend that most people 

their investments. And when 
they start thinking about it, 
they start worrying about it 
tool As a result, they tend to sell 
their successful stoats too early. 
Better to cut losses on shares 
which have foiled to perform, 
but bold on to the winners. 

Such simple ideas helped to 
turn an SSm fond into something 
now worth more than the gross 
national product of several well 
known countries, so they have 
to be worth listening to. 


Place your bets 
■> for another stock 
market crash 

If the markets go down, a bear fund 
goes upi Rachel Fixsen explains 


* 


, ,»!!•• . .: • • I- • 

Share prices are teetering near record 
highs. This would be enough to trigger 
nervousness at the best of times, hut 
at this time of year, it is making 
investors distinctly edgy. Will October, 
which played host to the stock market 
crash of 1987, witness another market 
collapse, and wfll you bebit? 

- the^n^* type of unii: trust which 
blossoms when .the stock market 
withers. By using sophistkafedfinan- 
rial instruments to take bets that the 
market wfll fall, bear funds can make 
swift gains when share prices plummet 

“For a long time now, mere have 
been a lot of negative factors, 
like the Budget, which have had no im- 
pact on the market,” says one equities 
analyst. "It looks fifce we be coming into; 
a period when factors Bke interest rate 
rises are coining home to roost — so 
there are a lot more jitters.” _• 

Many experts foresee a period of 
weakness ahead for UK share prices, 
but stop short of predicting a market 
collapse. 

John Govett Unit Management is 
the only fond manager to make bear 
funds reasonably accessible to private 
investors. It has seven bear funds, each 
covering a major 'world market, such 
as the UK bear fund, US bear fond or 
Japan bear fond. 

“The bear funds are there to do 
exactly the opposite of what the index: 
does,” says Ian Thy lor, marketing di- 
rector at John Govett. They are 
authorised unit trusts, classified as 
futures and options funds, which hold 
the vast majority of their assets in cash 
investments. A small percentage isused 

to enter into futures contracts. 

By selling a futures contract, a bear 
fond in theory promises toseg the 
stocks which make up the Flat 100 
index at today’s prices at a set time m 
the future. Although in practice no 

shares actually change hands, if share 

prices foil between now and then, the 
hind makes a profit by buyingback the 
contract at a lower price. The more 
share prices foil the more money the 

bear fund makes. - 

So as long as the market falls, bear 
funds make a profit. But of course 
these funds have had a bad time m the 
last few years, with most bourses 
around the world surging ahead. As 
bear funds set out to inverse-track the 


maricet, by definition if the market rises 
by 5 per cent, the fond fells a similar 
amount. 

Not surprisingly, investments in 
some of Gtwett’s bear fimds have more 
than halved in value over the last year. 
A £1,000 investment in the Govett 
German bear fond would have shrunk 
to £378.88 over the last 12 months, 
according to financial data provider 
Moneyfhcts, thanks in no small part 
to the strength of sterling. The same 
investment m the UK bear fond would 
have fallen to £738 j58. 

However, no one would recom- 
mend holding a bear fund for a year. 
These funds are only meant for short- 
term use. You buy into one when you 
think the market might fall, and sell 
again when the rout is over. 

James Cbarringtoo, sales director at 
Mercury Fund Managers, which also 
runs bear funds, says investors might 
hold units for a month. ’Although we 
have had people in these funds for up 
to a year,” he adds. These investors 
might be arming to protect them- 
selves with a long-term hedge against 
a fall in US share prices, he says. 

But these fonds are not for the small 

- investor. Iaany case, the minimum m- ■ 
vestment in any of the Mercury bear 
fimds isbeyondthe average pocket at 

. £250,000. Jb- buy into one of the 
-.Govett- funSs you have to hand over 
at least £35000; , _ 

“They aresui table for fair ly sop his- 
ticaied investors,” says Mr Taylor. 
“Bear fonds pan be used for hedgmg- 

Bather than selling ail your stock and 
Fraying ft bitch, you can take a minor 
: holding in a bear fund- it’slike port- 
folio insurance.” Selling your shares 

- and holding cash, which k the most ob-. 
vious mpve if you take a dim view of 
the market’s chances, means transac- 
tion fees and possibly having to pay 

rapital jrafnfr tai’ 

If you’re Jbefing bearish about the 
market but are not quite in the right 

league fo os£ a bear hind, what can you 

do to protect your shares? 

“The cnJyxeason why one would use 
a bear fond would be to hedge ajjen- 



Insure against this: Anguish on Sydney Stock Exchange as world markets crashed in 1987 Photograph: Reuter 


Andrew Swallow of Ipswich- — 
Andrew Swallow Professional Finan- 
cial Planning. He would advise, nervous 
investors to switch assets into one of 
the guaranteed equity-funds on offer. 


Edinburgh Hind Managers offers its 
Safety Fust Fund. It invests in a man- 
aged portfolio of shares of major UK 
companies, iodudiog SbeO and Glaxo 
Wellcome, and the units have a pro- 
tected price, which is backed by a con- 
tract withiNatWest Capital Markets. 

The protected price is set at 95 per 
cent of the prevailing bid price of the 
units, and. is “guaranteed* not to fall 
below this -for the duration of the 


contract, which ends next January. 

John Govett offers its UK Equity 
Safeguard Fund - a protected unit 
trust which has a quarterly lock-in, 
meaning the protected price is reset 
every three months. The protected 

? rice is set at 98 per cent of the fund’s 
id price at the beginning of each 

quarter. 

Bat if your investment is for the Ic 
term, don’t lose your nerve. If you f 


shares as part of a pension fond, 
which may be a 20 or 30-year invest- 
ment, what difference does the odd 
stock market dip make? 


John Govett Unit Managers, 0171 378 
7979; Edinburgh Fund Managers, 0131 
313 1000; Mercury Asset Manage- 
ment, 0171 280 2300; Andrew Swal- 
low Professional Financial Planning 
01473252156 


The latest status symbol - a gold card from the Co-op 


t for customers in the 

gold card market in- 
this week with the 
‘ a tow-cost card by 
tive Bank, which 

offer the best rate on 
;L 

vantage card will have 
rate of 7.9per cent 
d until April. There- 
card will move to a 

variable rate of-10.9 



revert to a higher rate for new 
purchases, its low-start rate wifl 
apply not only to transfers but 
also to afl outstanding balances 
until the end of March. 

The card, which has no 

annual fee and no interest-free 
period, is aimed at people likely 

to leave an amount outstanding 
each month. - 

Simon Wiliams, head of 
marketing , at Co-operative 
Bank, says: "We realise there s 
a significant proportion of the 
population vmo regularly bor- 


row. on their credit cards. To r 
those people, the traditional 
card with an interest-free period . 
is of no use whatsoever. It is for 
more important to have a card 
with a lower rate.” 

The Co-op's new card comes 
amid a grcwmgmimber of gold 
raid launches. Despite the con- 
tinuing appearance of a range 
■ of ordinary credit cards, marry 
observers feel that market m 
.“ mature”, yielding few oppor- 
tunities for growth. 

Attention has turned instead 


. to gold cards, whose users are 
felt to be more affluent - the 
typical minimum earnings 
requirement is £20,000 - and 
needing greater personal ser- 


of 


by Mint el shows tiar 

number of gold cards in circu- 
lation has rocketed from 
800,000 just four greats ago to . 
more than 25 million' today- 
The average amount spent by 
gold card users is more than. 


£2350 a year, compared with 
£1,330 for ordinary cards. There 
are now 25 gold cards in issue, 
compared with four in 1993. 

Two weeks ago, American 
Express joined the fray with a ‘ 
gold credit card, charging 15.9 
percent APR, one of tne lowest 
rates on the market. To sweeten 
its offer still further, Amex is 
offering an introductory rate of 
12J> per cent for six months. 

Unlike the Co-operative 
Bank Advantage card, Ameri- 
can Express offers a 56-day 


interest-free credit period. 
Other competitive gold cards in- 
clude LJoyds Bank and Nation- 
wide, both charging 17.2 per 
cent APR on purchases. 

Sainsbuiy's, one of the most 
recent entrants, charges 165 per 
cent. The Au card, issued by 
Royal Bank of Scotland, 
charges 13.9 per cent APR on 
both purchases and cash with- 
drawals. also coupled with a 56- 
day interest-free credit period. 

Nic Cicutti 



Are you sitting comfortably? 
Then I’ll begin. Or at least I 
wtH if you make certain you 
have the light turned ot£ all 
creaky doors dosed and have 
made certain nothing may 
happen to cause you undue 
alarm. Because I am about to 
recount a horror story. 

Quite why I bare not 
written before about South- 
east Asia escapes me. I had 
been watching the gyrations 
of both currency and equity 
markets with increasing 
alarm. Tbo many people, 
particularly in the UK, have 
been caught out by believing 
the economic miracle of the 
Fhr East would continue 
indefinitely for us to ignore 
what has been happening 
recently. 

The British problem of 
unde rweigh ting the US and 
overweighting the Far Fast 
has resulted in massive global 
underperfonnance for many 
managers. Popular wisdom ’ 
has it that markets which 
have fallen as for as those of 
the Far East are now cheap 
enough to buy and certainly • 
too cheap to sell. Popular 
wisdom s not always right. 

Let us begin at the 
beginning. South-east Asia 
has always shown tremendous 
potential Large populations 
enjoying a strong work ethic 
seemed ripe fra 1 development. 
Develop they did, and most 
successfully. But prosperity' 
led to profligacy. 

It is the most natural 
reaction m the world to spend 
when you are doing well. 
When that spender is a 
country, or even a region, 
then you must rely on the 
market to deliver the 
necessary correction. 

Unfortunately this was all 
taking place at a time when 
South-east Asia enjoyed semi- 
fixed exchange rates.' What 
was once a measure for Hong 
Kong became general 
practice for the region. There 
was tacit acceptance that the 
South-east Asian currencies 
were in effect a proxy for the 
US dollar. - 
• This is not an entirely 
fanciful notion. The strength 
of these economies in the 
past has relied on the 
performance of the US 
economy in no small 
measure. While this has 
become less important as 
domestic momentum 
developed, there seemed 
every reason in the past to 
believe that what was good 
for the American bear suited 
the Asian tiger just fine. 

What is wrong with 
artificial constraints, however 
arrived at. is that sooner or 
later cracks appear. In this 


The economic 
miracle of 
South-east 
Asia was a 
horror story in 
the making 


case it was interest rate 
differentials. Pegging one 
currency to another is One - if 
you carihoi arbitrage between 
the ra o. And if you can 
borrow in dollars at half the 
local cost of money, why not? 

Well from a relatively 
benign scenario, helped by 
capital inflows, rising reserves 
and strong economic growth, 
the situation soon 
deteriorated across the 
region. Foreign borrowing led 
to a deterioration in the 
current account position. 
Artificially high exchange 
din 


rates resulted in stroi 
import growth and a 


>ng 

i slowing 
on the export side as these 
currencies were dragged up 
by the dollar. High wages and 
declining productivity were 
beginning to make South-east 
Asia look like Western 
Europe a decade or so back. 

But the killer was the level 
of spending - private, 
corporate and governmental 
- financed through borrowed 
money. There was just too 
much’credii around. 
Speculative developments 
suddenly started to look 
unsound. If the collateral for 
the loan cannot service the 
debt and the value of security 
is in question, collateral 
damage will occur. 

The implications are not 
comforting. At the very least 
GDP growth will slow as the 
position unwinds. Poor 
performing loans that 
represent highly leveraged 
commercial enterprises must 
inevitably devalue the 
residual equity. No wonder 
investors are nervous. 

The present situation has 
focused attention on two 
unsaiisfaciory aspects of (his 
whole sony affair. First, the 
efficacy of central bank 
supervision and general 
regulation and standards is 
called into question. Lax 
accounting rules have allowed 
opaque capital structures to 
be introduced, so often the 
true extent of corporate 
liabilities is obscured by 
guarantees to subsidiaries or 
concealed responsibilities for 
loans. 

Secondly, the absence of a 
significant risk premium in 
tins particular marketplace 
has now been recognised and 
will inevitably result in a. 
backlash by investors whose 
fingers have been badly 
burned. This in turn will delay 
the return to the real 
prosperity of which (be region 
is undoubtedly capable. 

Brian 7 bra is chairman of the 
Greig Middleton investment 
strategy committee and may be 
contacted on 01 71 -655 4000. 


An Equitable pension 

means vou can vary 

* 

contributions - 
without penalty. 


You know exactly what your circumstances are today, and 
can choose a pension plan to suit them perfectly. 

But what about tomorrow? Or next year? Or ten years from 
now? 

What yon need is a pension plan which is flexible enough to 
cope with any changes in your lifestyle - without making you pay 
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Applause dodges 


traffic problems 


Racing • 

JOHN COBB 

-Why all the scrimmaging? 
Whv were they so keen to get 
{<> ihe rails?" was the question- 
posed by the trainer Brian Mee- 
han after his eolt Tomba and 
seven of the other runners in 
vesterdav's Haydock Park 
"Sprint Clip involved themselves 
in a Rolkrholl contest. The oth- 
er runner. Royal Applause, de- 
cided racing w as more his sport 
and sticking hard to the much- 
coveted rails. missed all the 
fighting by making all the run- 
nins for a dear-cm success. 

Meehan's question was a rea- 
sonable one, particularly as 
three races later Gassy Cleo 
managed to win the 16-runner 
ciaimer over the same six-fur- 
long trip from stall number one 
on the other side of the track 
from Royal Applause’s berth. 

The stewards unsurprising- , 
lv. were also in interrogatory 
mood and the two-word answer 
to their questions was Michael 
Kinane. Danetime’s rider was 
deemed to he guilty of careless 
riding as he criss-crossed the 
field drying to gel to the stands 
rails and then, when that was 


. clearly impossible, switching 
back to find a path through the 
fading front-runners. 

Kinane was -banned for two 
days - 15 and 16 September - 
and al though his mount was 
found to have interfered with 
.third-placed Tomba after a fur- 
long, the stewards decided it did 
not affect the result and Dane- 
time was allowed to keep secood. 

In truth. Kin one's worst pun- 
ishment was that he did not win 
the race. Dane time flew after 
Royal Applause once be had 
been eaqcated from the scram- 
ble and narrowed the winning 
gap to a length and a quarter. 

In a season during which the 
only consistent thing about the 
leading sprinters is the regular- 
ity with which they have been 
bea ting each other, this Group 
One success puts Royal Ap- 
plause near the top of the pile. 

.Hills, 60, for whom this was 
the 1,900th winner in a 28-year 
■ career, is in no doubt that Roy- 
al Applause heads the sprinting 
crop. “He’s the best sprinter I’ve 
trained and I think this proves 
he’s the best around at the mo- 
ment," he said. 

■'He got a clean break which 
was a big help," Hills added with 
a degree or understatement. 


“and he had all hs rivals in trou- 
ble at half way. Royal Applause 

has been a great horse from his 
two-y ear-old days. He didn’t 
show his best at three but hors- 
es are like apple trees - you 
don’t get apples all the time.” 

Royal Applause's next ap- 
pearance may be in the Prix de 
1’Abbaye at Longchamp, bit bis 
main target is the Breeders' Cup 
Sprint at Hollywood Park. 

Coastal Bluff, who had shared 
the spoils with a heroic perfor- 
mance despite a broken bit in the 
Nunthorpe Stakes last time, 
raced prominently until halfway 
but then backtracked as quick- 
ly as he had finished in the Nun- 
thorpe and faded into eighth. 

At Epsom, Maylane made 
the pre-race complaints of his 
trainer, Alec Stewart, about 
harsh handicapping look rather 
weak when successfully gradu- 
ating to Group company in the 
September Stakes. It was prob- 
ably his revenge on Stewart for. 
having him gelded and the op- 
eration seems not to have ren- 
dered Maylane as co-operative 
as the trainer had desired He re- 
luctantly started to race only af- 
ter conceding 10 lengths to the 
others, but stul beat Dusbyantor 
by a length and threequarters. 


Arc winner Helissio goes 
tilting at windmills 


JOHN COBB 


Helissio challenges modern 
conceptions about the capabil- 
ities of the thoroughbred as well 
as some of the best mile'rs in Eu- 
rope when he has the shortest, 
but quite possibly the most dif- 
ficult, race of his career in to- 
morrow’s Prix du Moulin at' 
Longchamp. 

Last year’s Prix de 1’Arc de 
Trioraphe winner has never 
raced over a trip as short as a' 
mile before, having begun his 
career in a mile and a quarter 
race at Eviy in March last year 


and having rarely strayed below 
a mile and a half since. 

He contests tomorrow’s 
Group One race not because it 
is the belief of his trainer, Etie 
Lellouche, that racing over a 
mile is the perfect preparation 
■for defending the Arc in his next 
race, but because his owner, En- 
rique Sarasola, says so. 

So can this exceptional per- 
former at middle-distances dis- 
play the same devastating 
power over a mile'? Modem-djy 
trainers hardly ever ask their 
best horses to revert to shorter 
tqps'once they have proved they 
can last the “Classic" distance 




EMIRATES PRIX DU MOUUN DE LONGCHAMP (Group 1) 
lm Penalty Value £101 010 


1 1236-M BUOU mtt (167) M Jobston iGfl) 492 — 
127-141 Sf>MMMaUflJ&V<2VJEF»fiw49! 

HJ-113 HELG30 (HQ (43) E UtrxtK 4 92 

*•3321 MWSMVA(35)APat»4&13. 


I Wtmr 6 122 

_CAancs*»S13? 


12-1132 MYUMCai}A®Ro)fwlX*re3BU. 

1413 NBJUy(USA) (21) AFtfW 3 811-... 
S21516 PIPBa {21) J E Peace 3 8 11 


3 113-113 HELESIO (Ffl) (43) E Letouche 4 9 2 .0 PesSer 3 1 138 

J *3321 MMSMrA(35)APabre4&13_: AJnfeSUU 

5 12-1132 0»VlAM(ai}A®Ro)wDnre3BU .G Mom 7 128 

6 
7 
9 

9 

-Bdactawl- 

BETTING; 15-8 Splnatag Wbrid & Hporl (cocptad), 2-1 Helissio, 3-1 Dayteat, 10-1 Robocca Step, 
Dmeskaya, 14-1 Narifly, 20-1 Bfou DMa, Ctawle Paik 
19» AflVolam 3 8 U G Moase 4.5 (A ® Dmni 9 an 


*>-1145 OflSSC PAHK (39) A OBren (H) 3 8 8 
2-10182 REffiCCA SHARP [35) Glttaggfl® 388. 


T Jamot4117 

JSninl - 

1 Raid 2 114 

— M Ws 9 US 


of a mile and a half, and it is no 
coincidence that Europe’s most 
important and most valuable 
races, the Arc and the Derby, 
are run at that trip. 

Many horses are asked to 
step up in distance as their ca- 
reers progress - Desert King 
has won Irish Classics at a mile 
and then a mile and a half this 
season - but very few attempt 
to revert to shorter trips. 

Yet crainereoften claim that 
their very best horses are speed- 
ier than their sprinter s on the 
gallops and would be top-class 
performers at whatever trip 
they tackled. The physical char- 
acteristics of a long-backed, 
long-striding stayer are differ-, 
ent from that of awefi-i 


wound-up sprinter, but they 


CURRAGH — Sunday A 

|/1 1 cl MOYGLARE STUD STAKES (Group 1) £150000 added 
zvo fiffies 7f Penalty Value £84000 

1 31 CUUUWl HUE (17) (D) (M^gare Stod Farm) 0 Wdd 8 11 Jtf JlteoeBlQl 

2 6 EAHUf MatOHT 3ud Fain) D VtokJ 8 11 D P Ifeftmgi 12 - 

3 lnlO RaHGVIDUTCMHQIMAaellaDan APOWienail SCMaB 99 

4 21 iED MV WARNMO 08) P4 tkm htog C Coins 8 U WJ Santo 7 37 

5 1183 HSREMAMDI (14) [Wtoad Ubarf'APO’BnenS 11 CRMdw4 97 

6 3 KARAKORUM CtOIBF) (MS JiliiMaeisr) A POBm 8 U a G McCdtogb 3 - 

7 32111 IABV AUXAKDSI P7) (Q IN O'Cdbfpail C Ccftrts 8 11 P Steutaa U IOC 

8 222 MEHMR (15) <BF) Ms Jtfn Magilert A P OBoen 3 U £ AtomS 80 

9 01 REMARMBU5TVlE|U)lH0iiyk®lMa&(MOBi) J BoBbS 11 XJ Mwtofi 5 ttl 

10 5 5HAHTOUSM (IE) B»*J Nage) A P CTBmn 8 11 1 AHoHenaa 2 68 

U 315 TAlMSCQN(2fl(CU){MrS^nenMln5DDT5laeh8U PJStnritanllCE 

12 1 WHOM (SCO (D) lui*( Qa0to ] On 8 11 L' IPMortaflilO 93 

— 12 dodsffld ■■ 

bfi, CasKMk 10.1 flona Vktot. RamxfcaMa Stylo, 12-1 othen 

1996: Banco Mara 8 U K Oa®y 3-1 (P later. Gfl) dtawr (7) 10 ran 


BADEN-BADEN — Sunday 

[ 2.301 MERCEDES-BENZ GROSSER PRBS VON BADEN (Group 
L=? l U lm 4f Penaty value £123406 


384 KBJ2UZiSiallWse»a)ttsDRaun(M)4 06 EZMntevSB — 

596 ncwtw*»4120 

684 NAflRABElH iScti SBniBUI SUICAfiS 4 9 6 Jl Vtoodbom 7 111 

■21' PHEDAPMOtGodc**imS*edl»iSureortGBl496-.. — L Dotted 2 123 

. — Anu/s ~ 

A&hLUU 

A State 5 122 

TMmtySiLZ 

K Moo 8X14 


■2X2 SZMWWf^MKsei!/«sOKaWa(fl«5S6._l. 
-.65 MOHTPEnKO«tGeBUWneta¥l3h(«BS*utt49 2 . 


14t QUUNOfStf Baua total SSCh«389 . 
215 imaAH0fQeaultalgB)JMB»TO389._ 
212 BORGIA iGesajc Ammertand) B Sctuz 3 8 5 


M ca^tano, a-a 8-1 Upttaro. 30-1, IWrotongL 


-muscled, 

-up sprinter, 
are not that different 

What is greatly in Helissio's 
favour is that he is back on his 
favourite track and back with 
Olivier Peslier on board. Cash 
Asmussen rode the colt when 
they were only third to Swain at 
Ascot-last time. 

“Helissio is in bis garden at 
Longchamp and he gallops 
freely for Peslier," Lellouche 
said this week. “If the decision 
had been mine, his Arc trial 
would have been in the Prix Fey 
[next Sunday]. But I think he 
has enough speed for a mile and 
I am optimistic." 

Spinning World, so impres- 
sive at Deauville last time, is the 
obvious alternative to Helissio, 
in a race which sees the return 
to action of Mark Johnston’s Bi- 
jou D’Inde, who has been off 
the track since injuring himself 
in the Dubai' World Cup in 
April. The race may lose the 
other British representative, 
Rebecca Sharp, if the going, cur- 
rently good to soft, is deemed 
too testing by Geoff Wragg. 

BBC! plan to show a record- 
ing of the Moulin during Sun- 
day Grandstand . 

The Grosser Preis von Baden 
would have been another al- 
ternative for Helissio but for his 
aversion to travel. In his ab- 
sence,' the British-based Luso 
and Predappio have strong 
chances of fighting out the fin- 
ish of this Group One prize. 

The third race of the day at 
the top level, the Moyglare 
Stud Stakes at the Curragh, sees 
four Aidan O’Brien runners 
take on the rest of the world, 
well eight others. Lady Alexan- 
der, the Molecamb Stakes win- 
ner, looks superior. 


RACING RESULTS 


EPSOM 

2-05; X, DANCE So SUrTE (T Qutfim 4-1 
*0-1; 3. Artie Courier 
14- L IS ran. 3'.\. 1 Ik <P Cole. Whaicorrto). 
Tota M. 40; U.B0. U.lfl. 

624^0 CSF: £38.05 Trtcase £475.43. Tor 

i35:'j-INnKHASfl3 Carter) 7 2ccfev. 

2. Monk w-1; 3 . Crimson TWe 7-2 
co la 8 ran. 7-2 m tav Polar Pn nee rSthi. ‘ 

J5 s,toriB V- Ne«m»teri. Tote: 
£4 a* £LKi. £2.30. £1^0. DP: £16.30.. 
CSF: £33^28. 

3.06: X. SAND MOOT CHAMBRAV iS 
Ssvkni 11-4 tar. Z Dartsh RhMaotf* 7-v 

3. (B*er WN 6-1. ffnM. 2V>. 2vTrrEaa! 

mOv. Man on), tom; £3.50: £1.40, £2 in 
CLW. OF: £12.30. CSF: £20.74. Tncasc' 

aitt 1- MAYLANE fM Roberts) 3-1: 2. 
Dioliyantor 10- U ftrv; 3. S-L 

6r».i’ , *-iV; tASewart.Newnari«t).Tiil«: . 

£3.50: £1.60. £130. OF: E2J0 CSF:’ 
£5.16. 

4.10: 1. SHAWDON (S Sandere) 5-1: 2. 
High Cany 9-2 ji few: 3. Bernardo BeBot- 
to 9-2 ^ £jv-. 9 ran. ‘1:. 2V.. j&AWvPtesajH. 
Newmarteti. Tote: £6.10: £2.40, £2.00, 
£1.60. DF. £7.60. CSF: £25.19. Tncasc 
£98.48. Tno- £l7J0. 

4j«a a. NAME OF LOVE iK Fafcjnt 9-2; 
2. WsUncUue Dance 11-1: 3. Celtic 
Pageant Ewns tav. IS ran. l‘/r. Vs. (Dtodor. 
NeurrurteO. Tote: E3.80: £1.40. £3.00, 
£130. DF: £60.10. CSF: £47.48. Tna 
£21.40. 

5.10: 1_ OCTAV1A KU. IK Fallon) U-2 
jtt» 2. Matottkal2-l: 3. Gram chhrt 20-1: 

4. KaBmat 13-2. lfi ran. 11-2 it (avSor Tun. 
NK 3 . Ip H30M. TotK £5.8 0; C2jX} £3.40. 
£5.10. £L50. DF; £66. W. CSF: £59 42'Tn- 
cast £1189.75. Tna- £56070 £736.10 c®- 
ned tons ana 10 Monoav. a**nander. 

5.40: 1 SUMMEROSA iR Haidmi 4-1 2. 
Ea*y Song 5.2 fan 3. low j.j, 11 ran. 5. 


■t>. p Oiapplfrjfyam). TMK £5.60; £110. 
£160. £2.10. DF: £730. CSF: £12.69 Tna 
£14.00. 

Ptacqpot: £17.70. QaaGpac £2.60. 

Ptaco 6: £S.7l Place & £335. 

HAYDOCK 

TUS: JL CSnAM MACK (M-T MeCatty/ 
9-Z- 2. Prabmw Bay 33-1 3. FooM not 
t® fr 1 9 raa 7-2 tav Oasetaal Dance t4«D. 
N*v. 2-/i. <W Mi4r, Lamboum). Tote; £4.60: 
£1.90. £6.50. £160. DF; £3SJ0. CSF: 
£ 12109. .Tricasr £818.96. Trio: £208.40; 
£21144 canted torward to Monday. NR: Mys- 
BcQuasL 

, 2^80: 1 ROYAL APPLAUSE IM HBs) 15-8 
. ^4 DanetliM 3-1; 3 . Tombo 8 - 1 9 noL 

1 18 HJUs. Lamboum). Tote: r? 

£3-10. £3-3 U DF: £7.10. CSF: 
£7.19. Tno: E12J.0. 

sjwfo SteKoi 4.1|tter; 8. PuMn Air 2D-L 
M y Coaton. Newrowq, Tote 

Eft* 3 ? 0 ’ CSF: 

I?° : W SaedNW. S46- 

ovmii( 16- 1J MOxirBnBn n(A uh®r 

Vute 4 does rw apply. 

_ S-Wfe 2- ALMAS! ua Hunnamj 6-1; 2. 
Fwwtece 1S-2; 3 . Ratsanuan Beauty u-« 
^ "f- «■ tC Wa£ NeMtnstlst). Tote 

£6-50: £140. £180, £150. DF: £16.60. 
CSF: £48.06. Tna £3350. Nft: waich The 
nf*. 

, OASSYCtBO (R Htenetn 8-1 

2.a*raMer7Ji lav; 3. Madame Jooet 33-1 
y. ran - 1- lY*. iR Harmon, East Everfegi). 

JSSPSi* £2J0 - rio.io. DR 

£13.20. c» : £22 00. Tna £305.10. 

i- LARGESSE IJ F Egw) 33-1 3. 

3- Onoriten 9-1 4. Mgtt 
s : ! h “4- 2-1 fav Vaunt Q sui- 

?! W tjhlA-jfo- UOW Bory. NntnakeQ. 
Tote £12 r.70; £3190, £7:10. £2.40 

CSF: Ws?. ^ 
E7J3Z.11.Tm Net £920X7 ailed to- 
ward 10 Monday. 


S30: 1 IWG UNO (6 DuffiekD 13-1 2. 
Halm*n«na» 9-2 lav; 3. Middle East 14-1 
4. Never IT** Twice 10-1 22 ran. Vh. Y*. 
(Mrs J R Ramsdanj. Tote £19^0; £4.00. 
£2-40, £4.00. £2.60. DF: £70.00. CSF: 
£86-56. Toast £779.08. WC General Str 
Pew. On wriatahni^K. 

^lBUJJ0NMHI9 7-12.EcaFMcnd- 
Br 16-1 3. A4uM 7-Z IS ran. 11-8 to/ Crsi- 
no Ace. Vffl Hto). Tote £10.40: £2^0, 

OUO. £190 Oft £68.60. CSF. £10530. Rto: 
£15033. NR: Snergnar, Saao Stone, 
techpot Wot won: £27.754.79 carried far- 
wart » Monday, 

Ptacapot £55.8. Quadpot: £19.80. 

Place 6: £22637. Place 5: £51.58. 
SEDGEFTELD 

2-25: 1 LORD RULLAH (R Jtfraai) U-2; 
2- Leap fei Tire Dork Evens tor; 3. Sauc7 tern 
JM. S ran. %, 2Vr. U Wade). To te £8.60; 
£160. £120. DF: £3.00. CSF: £10.99. 

2J3: 1 RED JAM JAR (K Johnson) U-10 
IW 3. Fhw Jtogs 2-1- 3. MMor'c Law 4-1. 
4 urn. 2, «*st p BM). Tote £170. DR £150. 
CSF: £3.60. NR: Caldl Ttw MBOn. 

3JS: 1 CAUGHT AT LAST (G Lae) 7-1 
2. Pangaren 8-1 3. Suas last 7-2. 8 ran. 
5-4 fcv WHO Brook. iy». IYj. (Mrs M Fteve- 
toy). T«k £7-30; £3.10, £110. £2.10. OF; 
£26.10. CSF: £69.77. 

4.00: 1 THE EMERBISER U Buri«l 
13-1 2. Tetarar Systamc 5-1 3. Omerttadi 
5-4 Sav. 6 ran. %. 2. iD Lentil. Tote: £22.00; 
£6-40. £330. DF: £48.00. CSF: £6161 
430c 1 UXHNAGRAIN (P Mnri) 10-U 
tow 2. Nifway &-J; 3. Cie Ote 10-2. 5 ran. 
15. 13. Ote M Rewfsy). Tote £140; £UQ. 
£180. DF: £160. CSF: £333. 

SUK 1 CTUNTRY ORCHD (PNJvov 6-4 
tew 2. FtttetaBdiaJr 9-4: 3. Bernard Sn- 
en 4-L U ran. 12. G. (Mra M Ravdeyt. Tote 
£230; £140, £110, £170. DF: £140. CSF; 
£5.02. Trio: £5J20. 

Ftacapets £ 62 . 00 . Qn*dpot £3630. 
Ptao* & £ 6136. place S: £42.00. 



Mchael Schumacher contemplates a poor showing by Ws Ferrari team in practice for Sunday’s Italian Grand Prix at Monza yesterday holograph- 

Williams put on show of strength 


Motor racing 


DERICK ALLSOP 
reports from Monza 

Michael Schumacher sat out the 
closing minutes of the practice 
session, monitoring the progress 
of the other drivers and found 
the picture had not changed that 
much after afL 

The World Championship 
leader had suspected the Ekes of 
Jordan-Peugeot and Benetton- 
jRenauit might prove his biggest 
threats in tomorrow’s Italian 
Grand Prix here, but it was 
Heinz-Harald Frentzen and 
Jacques Vflieneuve, ofWilHains- 
Retwult, who were first and sec- 
ond on the time sheets. 

A bent rear right suspension 
on his" Ferrari had brought 
Schumacher's day's work to a 
premature end. He was left 
stranded in 13th place, five be- 
hind his No 2, Eddie Irvine. 


Vfileneuve trails Schumach- 
er by 11 points and will be 
hugetyretiniedhisteamhavere- 
generated their competitive mo- 
mentum. He can scarcely afford 
to yield another race to the Ger- 
man. “We are better off thanwe 
thought,” vaieneuve said. 

Schumacher will doubtless 
put his own potential into per- 
spective during practice and 
qualifying today, but any sug- 
gestion that WDliams have been 
swallowed up by the path ap- 
pears to be wide of the made. 

Jean Alesi confirmed an up- 
turn in farm at Benettpn- 
Renaultwiththird place. David 
Coulthard was fourth after his 
McLaren-Mercedes took the 
well-worn trail into the gravel 
trap, and Giancarlo HsicheUa 
was ®th foE Jordan. 

Fxsichella, a splendid second 
behind Schninacher m 
a fortnight ago, is emerging as 
the biggest Formula One at- 


traction in Italy after FerrarL 
The 24-year-old Roman is the 
country’s best prospect for a 
generation, perhaps even since 
the Fifties, and be believes he 
could be celebrating a maiden 
grand prix success here. 

-Eddie. Jordan, his ebullient 
team owner, enthused: “Gian- 
carlo is producing the perfor- 
'mances we always felt he was 
capable oL I think the car is ca- 
pable of a win, and Giancarlo is 
cqnUe of a win. It oould all come 
together fbr him and us here."’ 

Utdewonder Jordan is eager 
to retain FisicfaeUa next season 
and is prepared to go to court 
next week to contest Benetton’s 
claims cm his services. The out- 
come of the case could have a 
bearing on Damon Hill’s future. 
The world champion would be 
an obvious candidate for a va- 
cancy at either team. However, 
the FI rumour factory has come 
up with the story that Hill is on 


of signing for Frost, 
jad talks with the team 
earlier this week and apparently 
failed to agree terms. Peugeot, 
who link up with Jordan next 
season, are said to have joined 
forces with other sponsors to 
bridge the financial gap. Other 
sources indicate the Englishman 
may stay at Arrows. 

Hill said yesterday: "Talks 
with Frost have not ceased and 
I have a very good idea where 
HI be next year. All along T have 
been looking for circumstances 
and an environment which will 
provide me the opportunity to 
give of my best. 

“There is always a danger you 
can fall between a number of 
stools because everyone in this 
business has nerves of steel. It’s 
a bit like braking late into a cor- 
ner. T(bu just hope you don’t end 
up in the gravel but I’m opti- 
mistic I’ll get through.” 

Hill was 16th yesterday and 


admitted he had little hope of 
making an impact on this high- 
speed circuit or the opposition 
in tomorrow's race. 

■ BMW appears set to return 
to FI motor racing by joining up 
with Williams in a five-year 
deal. Reports in Germany yes- 
terday said that BMW, ending 
a 10-ycar absence from the 
sport, ^ would announce on Mon- 
day they are to build a 10-cylin- 
der engine fur Williams by 2M10. 

mujAN QIWB> PfHX (Hama) Ungmdnl prat- 
ttaa ttnte 1H-H tantaen (On) WKurm AiuJi 
Into 23.991KC X J Vtfeneuve (Cam wauit-s 
Rwait 1:24337; 3 J AbH (R)Ber«wvRcuiWi. 
124347; 4UCDutth»fl IfiBI MeUnxi Moreens 
125.050: 6 G Fseflaaj IW JonUr Prtjgeot 
15&05Q; 6M KWtewn IFmi 
1:25.096: 7 J liui TO Proa4fc^MVH0wto 
1^25.317; 8 E Uww (Ml Fanan 1&5.340; ft R 
Scftumaswr (GHri tonton itouflKX 1^5.422; 10 
j Mapunen (Don) Smait-Fat! 1:25.488: u 
G Baffir lAuti Bonenon-Renauh L'25568; 12 J 
Heritor IG81 SauOer 1:25345; 13 M SdutowcMr 
(Gal Fw» 136334; XAPDra (BlAmws Tans- 
ha 1.-26.946; IS R Bamchefto aewart-FatM 

126.421: U D He HJBI 
L-aa. 502 : 17 

S8G MorWeft nu Satotf L26.686. 13S N.tio«i' 
(Japan) PtnBl MufltfvHorala l-3B r S27, 20 J Ws . 
sapper (NeOT Tynpl-Fftia 21 U 

Kaavanto (Japan) Kftrwdr-Han raWt 22 T 
Manjuee iBri MnartfaTtert U2S388. 


Faldo is 
buoyed 
by round 


Golf 


Probable Ryder Cup partners, 
Nick Faldo and Colm Mont- 
gomerie, had differing fortunes 
in the second round of the Eu- 
ropean Masters in Crans-sur- 
Sierre, Switzerland, yesterday, 
leaving Faldo in with a chance 
of victory but Montgomerie 
thinking about pulling out 

“1 am wasting my time here. 
If I didn't have a contract I 
might have gone home - 1 still 
might," said Montgomerie, the 
defending champion, who bo- 
geyed the last to slump oine 
shots behind the leader, Scott 
Henderson. 

Montgomerie exploded after 
reading an apology from the or- 
ganisers of the tournament for 
the state of the greens. The let- 
ter, sent to all the players, ad- 
mitted there had been a 
greenkeeping mistake, which 
had exacerbated damage 
caused by bad weather. 

Montgomerie's problems on 
the greens left him with five bo- 
geys for a one-over-par 72 and 
a five-under-par total of 137. 

While Montgomerie seethed, 
Faldo - his playing partner at 
previous Ryder Cups and his ex- 
pected pairing at Wdderrama in 
three weeks' time - flourished. 

Faldo, a wild-card choice by 
the Ryder captain. Seve Balles- 
teros, shot 65 to haul himself up 
the field into second place on 
131, three shots behind Hen- 
derson. 

*Td really like to win this 
week fora good little boost be- 
fore the Ryder Cup," Faldo said. 
“It’s an exciting time of the year 
after not such a good spell and 
I'm looking forward to the cup 
where we find ourselves in a 
transition with this team. 

“The old guard, Sam Tbr- 
rance, Mark James and Howard 
Clark, for instance, have gone 
and we’ve got an influx of good 
new blood." 

Henderson took over from 
the first-round leader and his 
fellow Scotsman Gary Ore, 
whom he had trailed by a stroke 
overnight, with six birdies for a 
66. Orr hit a birdie early in his 
round and ended the day shar- 
ing second place with Faldo on 
11 under par. 

Scores, Digest, page 27 


Cindy’s secret: a loopy swing 
and a generous wiggle 


It was around the 13th that 
Colin Montgomerie located 
the problem. Tve just re- 
alised what it is with Cindy," 
he said. “Have you uoticed 
how long her legs are?" This, 
in fact, was perhaps the only 
thing Monty’s playing partners 
and au attentive gallery had 
noticed for the previous two 
hours. 

It was a tribute to Cindy 
Crawford's allure at Crans- 
Montana in Switzerland this 
week that she could persuade 
hundreds of spectators to 
watch her playing golf to make 
you weep. Cindy took up golf 
only nine months ago and it 
appeared she had an eight- 
month sabbatical from the 
game before announcing her- 
self in the Alps with an en- 
trance just as glorious as 
Cleopatra, from a carpet. 

When she and the most fa- 
mous mole since Kim Phfiby 
arrived cm the first tee of the 
Omega Celebrity 'Iburnament 
there was open-mouthed qui- 
et. Cindy looks even more 
staggering in the flesh, and as 
she stood there in beige slacks 
and a gold, lamd top she ap- 
peared die most natural crea- 
ture in the world. She must 
have got up very early that 
morning to achieve this effect 

An immense gallery sur- 
rounded the tee at 10.00am, an 

estimated crowd of 500. My 
foursome teed off 10 minutes 
later to a precise gathering of 
zero. Just before we left, the 
starter produced a notice ask- 
ing us not to tide our balls. As 
if we would with all those 
ile in attendance, 
i be honest, I wasn't quite 
sure why I was there, although 
in the tournament literature my 
name had changed by Alpine 
whispers 'to Amundsen and 
(here was a little interest when- 
ever I had the flag in my hand. 

Cindy’s partners deserved to 
be invited. Johnny Herbert, 
from Formula One, proved 
that driving does not translate 
effectively from one sport to 
another, while Colin Mont- 
gomerie was at the Mont 
Blanc of his affability. Monty, 
it must be said, does not like 
noise cm a golf course and, if 
he had his way, his gallery 
would be a maximum of ouc 
person and that would be 
Marcel Marceau. 


Richard Edmondson is not surprised 
that he drew a crowd of none when he 
played this week at Crans-Montana 


Here though he had Cindy's 
technique to iron out. The giri 
from the Midwest has a loopy 
swing which is preceded by a 
generous wiggle, as if she is 
buffing windows with the seat 
of her pants. Colin played to 
the crowd by leaving this man- 
nerism untreated. 

The trip to the winter ski- 


ing resort cannot have been 
easy for Cindy and her disci- 
ples. The world's golfers have 
Sir Henry Lunn. an English ec- 
centric, to thank for the tor- 
tuous journey 5,000ft up into 
the mountains. Sir Henry first 
established golf at Montana in 
1906, and two years later the 
18 holes of the world's high- 



Cmdy Crawford gets into the swing of things at the 
Omega Celebrity Tournament in Crans-Montana 


est course were opened. The 
great advantage of the acres on 
which this week's European 
Masters is being held is that 
the ball tends to fly 15 per cent 
further in the ratified atmos- 
phere. Unfortunately for those 
of us who use alternative 
routes, the Alpine grass has a 
similar drag affect to its valley' 
cousin. 

The golfing: route to Crans- 
Montana begins pleasantly at 
Geneva airport on the western 
rip of JLac Leman. The trans- 
port lends to pick you up on 
time in a country besotted by 
how quickly history is passing 
(correspondence posted in the 
morning is usually delivered in 
the afternoon). 

Over the hostile yet beau- 
tiful terrain, gliders and 
paragliders lest their nerve. 
The British inhabitants of my 
minibus thought this a rather 
poor show of machismo, and 
as the wonderful scenery drift- 
ed by we played that game hy- 
ing to remember who were the 
three English football inter- 
nationals with three ‘*0’’s in 
their surnames (Osgood. 
Woodcock and Storey- 
Moore). 

Away from the potato wa- 
ter or the Rhone in the valley, 
the road takes the route of a 
helter-skelter up through vine- 
yards of the Gamay grape. By 
the lime you reach the resort, 
rest is needed. This, ol course, 
did not apply to Cindy. 

At the end of a macabre 
round Cindy still looked iis 
fresh as Heidi and was ap- 
plauded to the nearby heavens. 
It is hard to imagine an audi- 
ence being similarly receptive 
if Monty also swapped his 
role and effected a dainty 
pirouette cm a Parisian cat- 
walk. 

Cindy conducted u press 
conference, thanked everyone 
for their indulgence and 
wished all in the main tour- 
nament the best uf luck. It 
had rained .sulidly for almost 
two months on this plateau in 
the Alps, and as the greens 
were also suffering from fer- 
tiliser burn officials were 
tempted ui call off the Eu- 
ropean Masters. 

The mood, however, was 
not one of great desponden- 
cy. At leas the most important 
round had been completed. 
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CHRIS HEWEIT 

The shop window has been 
bare for years: far from breath- 
ing fire across an international 
stage It once dominated with 
such glorious elan, the Red 
Dragon has wheezed and pant- 
ed im way pathetically from one 
asphyxiating disappoin tment to 
another in a decade smoth- 
ered by sackcloth and ashes. A 
rugby stronghold? Wales? Poll 

the other one. 

But there are very real risks 
in judging this particular ~book 
by its cover, fix afl the feute and 
frailties regularly exposed by 
rival Test sides in sundry Five 
Nations' Championships and 
Warid Cups, the Welsh can still 
Hex an effective muscle or two 
at dob leveL Only one band of 
cross-border visitors, the Reach 
grandees from Tbulouse, have 
won a Hemeken Cup match in 

Hift p rmr«paKly fitnft(>th<» Tafwirih 
of the competition in 1995, and 
Swansea, who open this year's 
tournament by ta king on the 
Kn g flsh-lrin g pms Wfesps at St 
Helen's tomorrow, have no - 
intention of allowing that tally 
to be doubled at their expense. 

Garin Jenkins, appointed 
captain of the All Whites last 
season in a bold and so far suc- 


cessful experiment in school but- 
Iv -turned-prefect psychology, 
believes tusdub axe beginning 
to shed their image as (he 

imrelw^ npro . 

ericks of the Welsh game. 
“Inconsistency has been a big 
"'ton in the seven years I've 
i at St Helen's - as recently 
as last season we simply foiled 

to show up at a couple of games 

we realty ought to lave won - 
tMtwtfveeoqsaoD dy address ed 
the problem and added some 
backbone,?. layer ofstod,” the 
former Welsh hooker said- : 

Mach of that strengthening 
. work was performed by Mike 
Ihiddock, a gifted and resource- 
ful coach, before his departure 
to Leinster during the Sommer. 
Happily from Swansea's point 
of view, John PI am tree, a 
32-year-old New Zealander 
brought in as Ruddock's fall- 
time replacement, is rnming 
from a similar direction. It 
should be an explosive mix: 
traditiooalAfl White adventure 
underpinned by some equally 
traditional AD. Black disapline. 

“Home advantages a big feo- 
tor in rugby these days and it’s 
getting bigger aS the time, so 
victory over Whsps tomorrow is 
a minimum requirement in 
terms of our progress in this 
competition,” said the 32-year- 
old coach from Thranatri who 


Du Plessis has 
wings clipped 


this time 

ingbig-timeTugby m Durban 
Natal. “In the Hemeken two 
boniewiusare amust If yon can 
also get a result on the road 
you’re pretty much guaranteed 
a place in the knock-out phase. 

Tm here on a two-year 
contract and I’ve come to win 
tilings, obviously. The end re- 
sult is the thing people look at 
and judge yon by, so silverware 
Mi the shelf is the target But I 
also want to see Swansea’s mg. 

by umnove in all departments, 
and that means picking up the 
intensity of what we do, both in 
training and on tnateh day. 

“Above all, I want to see us 
get out of the hole of going to 
some small, out-of-the-way 
place and allowing a -side to 
compete with us when, in real- 
ity, they are nowhere near as 
good. We should be capable of 
working out opponents for 25 
minutesand then burying them. 
The days of one good perfor- 
mance and one bad are gone.” 

Plum tree accepts that “his” 
Swansea have yet to be tested, 
although the 47-11 victory at 
Ebbw We in the opening 
round of Welsh premi er s hip 
matches provided some 
evidence that the “away-firing” 
has been summarily dealt with. 
However, Wasps, led by Law- 
rence Daflaglio and equipped 
with international performed in 
every department, will ask the 
kind of questions their English 
rivals found all but unanswer- 
able last season. 

In particular they will throw 


CHRIS HEWEIT 


Carel do Plessis, the Springbok 
three-quarter christened the 
Prince of Wings by his adoring 


> 


completed a very public 
from grace by being uncere- 
moniously dumped as South 
Africa’s national coach. Dn 
Plessis was only halfway 
through his 12 -month contract, 
but a series defeat by the Lions 
and record hidings from New 
Zealand and Australia left his 
goose cooked to a frazzlel 

Under 7 his stewardship the, 
Boks were beaten five times in 
eight outings. Nick Mallett, the 
former Oxford University No 8 
who played two Tfests for South 
Africa in 1984, is the hottest of 
favourites to supceed hisfotmer 
Western Province colleague. 
Ironically Mallett was consid- 
ered the front-rurmfir for the job 

before Du Plessis was chosen 
ahead of him last spring. 

Dn Plessis can consider him- 
self a touch unfortunate. In- 
juries undeniably sabotaged bis 
... chances of prevailing over the 
ig^) Iioos, and several of fas Thst de- 
feats were by frustratin^y nar- 
row margins, but he also made 


life unnecessarily difficult for 

himself hy ignoring harriprari in- 
ternational performers in Hen- 
nie le Roux and Kobus Wiese, 
and, even worse, fielding sides 
with no proven goalkickex. 

The Welsh Rugby Union, 
meanwhile, yesterday raised 
the stakes on the chib versus 

rramtry affair lty w ui ning ihi top 

players of the consequences of 
cold-shouldering international 
call-ups. 

Tfcrry Cobner, the Wales dt- 
rectorof rugby, said: “Horn this 
moment on, any player making 
himself unavailable for any se- 
nior Welsh teamotber than for 
reasons acceptable to the WRU 
—births. 


example - should forfeit fas 
right to be selected.'’ 

Hie issue was brought to a 
bead by last weekend's Ifcst with 
Romania, which was scheduled 
24 hours before an Allied Dun- 
bar Premiership match involv- 
ing Richmond, who have a 
number of nigh-profile Welsh- 
men on their books. 'Bvo of the 

Richmond players. Allan Bate- 
man and Barry Wiffianis, agreed 
to play after a compromise 
over training requirements, but 
a third, Scott Qmunell, efid not 
make himself available. 


t defence and (fare Arwel 
Thomas, Scott Gibbs and com- 
pany fo plot a route through it 
-or, if the off-the-wall Thomas 
is on song, around it, over it or 
under it. “Tve never seen Wraps 
play, bat I know of their repu- 
tation as a strong defensive 
side,” Fhnntree said yesterday. 
“The game is basedmore an de- 
fence now than at any other time 
in its history -it really is a huge 
part of winning rugby - so 
Wfesps win give us an indication 
of exactly how good we are.” 

Swansea most launch their 
Heineken challenge without a 
third of their first-choice side as 
Simon Davies, Mark Tkytor, 
Andy Moore, Colin Charvfc 
and Stuart Davies are all unfit, 
and wfalc Jenkins is along-texm 
subscriber to the “get your 
retaliation in first” philosophy, 
he is not the sort to hide behind 
eariy excuses. 

“Wasps have a strong squad 
with class hr afl.postions, but we 
have a good squad too and this 
sort of game gives us the expo- 
sure we need,” be said. “Tt’s just 
like the good old days, when 
matches between Welsh and 
English chibs really meant 
something. The rivalry is back, 
and with aEuiupean trophy on 
the end of it Tm expecting 
some intense rugby over the 
next few weeks.” ■ 


Armstrong’s ambition 


Cycling 


Just 11 months after discover- 
ing he had testicular cancer, 
Lance Armstrong said on 
Thursday he intends to find a 
new t«am and return to Euro- 
pean competition next year. 

Armstrong, speaking on a 
telephone conference call 
from a cycling trade show in 
Anaheim, California, said his 
decision stemmed from good 
news he received during , a 
doctor’s visit last week in 
Indianapolis. _ 

Armstrong said: “They were 
e x t rem ely optimistic — Td nev- 
er seen that from them before. 

» Before, they were hesitant and 
cautious what they said to me. 

Armstrong’s cancerous tes- 
ticle was removed on 3 October, 


the day after diagnosis. But 
soon it was discovered that the 
disease hadspread to his lungs, 
stomach, and brain. Chemother- 
apy and brain surgery, followed. 

Armstrong, - who lives in 
Austin, Texas, added that doc- 
tors told him fiie chances of 
future surgery were “almost 
zero” and oeath' is . almost 
“totally 'out of thepicture". 
Last week’s news was not all 


team, told Armstrong it 
not fixendse the second year of 
a two-year contract; forcing 
him to seek another team. 

-His agent. Bill' Stapleton, 
said thw hare between four and 
six weeks in which to find a new 
team. Armstrong said he has not 

had the chance io discuss 
contracts yet. 

Stapleton said he and Arm- 


strong “haven't even thought” 
about what they would do if a 
team cannot be found. Arm- 
strong probably wo old not con- 
sider riding in races a the US. 

Armstrong said: “I consider 
nrodfpartof the European [cy- 
cling community]. That’s what 
I want to return to.” 

Armstrong plans to return to 
a serious training schedule by 
November at the latest and is 
ri ding for two hours a day. 

He said: “I didn’t just take a 
year off It's a year in which 
physically I went through a lot 
of hard stuff Tfests indicate 
nothing has changed for me 
physically. So, it’s just a ques- 
tion of how much did I lose by 
taking a year off?” 

‘ He said tbathewas“veiy cu- 
rious” aboutbowwdlbewfllbe 
able to ride in 1998. 


Goodway visits Gregory’s lair 

- --g -• « _ a on hut nmWMnsli 


Rugby League 

DAVEHADHELD 


want our season to finish at 430 ; 
on Sunday.”' ■■ ■ ■ ' 
Gregory, whose side exceed- 
ed most expectations by finish- 

Aody Goodw./s fe. match 


to the lair of the man some 
tlwugbtsbQuld tare got the nod. 
Goodway's Pans are at 

Salford, the side coached ly os 
£ TIK — .n tMAMIUtaAlldV 


UUU- — : . — 

Qaig Randall and tne newly- 
sjgued David Bradbury -7 but 
wST have David Huhnebackon 
the bench. 

'tomorrow's ofiier tie sees two 
sides who experienced con- 

— moAt at TTinirtl 


round of the Premiership p y- ^^galifaxwent into a steep 
fee! he ***■* froffl md-seasoa on- 

has something to prove after 
being overlooked for the 


JCUME . 

international job, bat masts* 
It’s not entered nwhead. I-iwj* 

sregardedmysettasneamn- 

iate-it wasjust ofiier people 

talking about it 

“It doesn’t bofiwr me one bit 

* ‘rXSoodwsgr, 
►the job 
don’t 


dfv-Kna from mid-seasoo on- 
wards, while Casdeford recov- 
ered sufficiently under their 
new coach,- Stuart Raper, to 
avoid relwarion and end me 
campai gn m optimistic mood. 

Provided Halifax's pfansl to 
move in with theJocal football 

dub at The Shaygo ahead, this 
will be the last competitive 
match ax ThrumM. . 

Paul Davidson, Oldhams 


in-form but problematic 
second-row forward,- has been 
suspended for three matches 
for using a forearm, while' 
Sheffields Rfasale Sovatabua 
has escaped suspension on a 
striking diarge. . 

Davidson's ban starts with the 
match at Leeds on Monday* for 
which the home side will have 
Martin Masella back after an 
ankle injury. The game was 
originally scheduled for this 
evening, but has been post- 
poned, along with the pro- 
gramme in the amateur leagues, ' 
because of the fimerai of Diana, 
Princess of Wales- One game 
that will be played today is ie 
Philadelphia, where the tonring 
Great Britain Students play 
their American counterparts. 

. The quarter-finalists in the. 
Divarional Premiefriupwilfbc 
decided tomorrow, with- (he 
. draw for the next round to-be 
• nriStfe immediately, afteiwaids. . 



Daniel Komen on bis way to a world record m the 5£00m in Brussels last month 


Photograph: Allsport 


Komen running fastest down 
the well-trodden path 


Paul Evans was in reflective mood as he 
flew bade from last month’s Ivo Van 
Damme meeting in Brussels. 

Now concentrating mainly on marathon 
running, the 36-year-old Briton had run 
a satisfactory 10,000 metres, breaking 28 
minutes. But four laps from the end he 
had been lapped by a man travelling at 
bewildering speed -Paul Tfergat of Kenya, 
who was m the process of setting the wood 
record of 26mm 27-&5sec. 

Evans, who finished Uth in the 1992 
Olympic 10,000m final, smiled ruefully at 
the recollection. 

“I couldn't believe it,” he said. “I feel 
sorry for our track boys now. They just 
have to say to themselves that they are 
running m another race from the 
Africans.” 

Evans is competing in an area wfaeie 
it stiQ seems posable for European run- 
ners to wm - as he did in CSiicagp last year. 
But even in the marathon, the lists tell a 
samOar story - the top three perfor- 
mances of all time are % Africans. Rob 
De CastcDa, Steve Jones and Carlos 
Lopes’s tiroes of the ntid-Eighties have 
been surpassed. 

This summer, world best times in mid- 
dle and long distance events have been 
equalled or broken 11 times -ah the -work 
of African runners, or in the case of the 
800m, a Kenyan who has adopted Dan- 
ish nationally. 

As the season draws towards its dose, 
the pre-eminent performer to emerge is 
a softly spoken 21 -year-old Kenyan* 
Daniel Komen, who will run tomorrow in 
the Bupa Grand Prix at Gateshead. 

He sethis first wodd record in Rieti last 
September, taking nearly five seconds off 
Noureddine MorcelTs marie for 3JXXhn 
as he docked 7:20.67. 

Afterwards he commented: “I think I 


Mike Rowbottom on 

the African academy 
led by tomorrow’s 
main attraction at 
Gateshead 

can be better in the 3,000 and 5,000 and 
the two-mile. Those records can all go low- 
er, maybe next year.” 

The 3,000 apart, it has come to pass. 
Komen began by becoming the first man 
to break eight minutes for the two miles, 
lowering Emile Gebrselassie's world best 
from 8:03.54 to 7:58.61. 

After winning the world 5,000m title, 
he was defeated over the distance in 
Zorich by Gebrselassie, who set a record 
of 12:41.86. But nine days later In Brus- 
sels, the loping figure of Komen, urged 
on by an African drum band and a com- 
mentator on the verge of delirium, made 
the record his own with a time of 
12:39.74. 

He has also established he right to be 
regarded as a potential record-breaker at 
1500m and the mile, completing the for- 
mer distance last month in 3:29.46, the 
time which stood as a world record to Said 
Aouita for seven years until 1992., 

"Ws're just finding out what Daniel can 
do over the shorter distances,” says his 
manager Kim McDonald, who looks af- 
ter a group of around 30 Kenyan athletes 
at his training base in Tfeddington. 

McDonald was a respectable runner 
himself with a best of 13:49 for the 5^K)0m, 
but as a developer of Kenyan talent he has 
made himself wodd class. 

Athletes such as Joseph Keter, the 1996 
Olympic steeplechase champion, William 





Thnui, the 1992 Olympic 800m champion 
and multiple world champion Moses 
Kiptanui have all made regular use of the 
South London centre. Now Komen has 
come through. 

Out of Teddington, always something 
new. 

When they are not running around 
Bushey Park, the Kenyan athletes like 
to go out shopping in London. But the 
items purchased tend to be things like 

enerators to take home to their faroi- 
farms. 

Komen, who first made his mark as an 
eight-year-old when he came ninth in a 
senior high school ICLOOQm track race, has 
a background that is typical of many of 
his fellow Kenyan athletes. 

By the age of 12, he was Tunning 12 
miles a day to and from school. 

His mother used to sell potatoes by the 
side of the road. But with his new-found 
wealth - last year alone, he earned 
$250,000 (£160,000) in winning the over- 
all IAAF grand prix- he has boughta farm 
in his native Nyaru which provides a liv- 
ing for the rest of his family, seven broth- 
ers and six sisters. 

At the end of last season, Komen 
bought himself an Armani suit- But he has 
now, apparently, exchanged it for one of 
Kenyan manufacture. 

Unlike many of his fellow runners, who 
have scholarships at American universi- 
ties, Komen returns home when he is not 
competing to spend time on his family 
farm. “I like driving the tractor and mak- 
ing,” he said. 

His extraordinary range of talent - he 
began life as a 10 , 000 m runner, finishing 
ninth in the 1994 Commonwealth final af- 
ter a mad dash to the lead - has put him 
at the centre of what has been an African 
pass-the-parcel routine with world 
records. 

In every event there is another keen 
challenger - Hicham El Gueirouj in the 
1500m and mile, Gebrselassie and his 
Kenyan colleague Paul Tergal at the 
longer distances. It is a depth of talent, 
African talent, which will ensure that the 
records continue to fall. 

fa the 5000m, for example, McDonald 
believes the 1230 mark will be the next 
one to go. Then perhaps the 1230 mark. 
“You can't put a limit on it,” be said. He 
seems to be right. 


sport 


Redgrave 
in line for 
seventh 
gold 


Rowing 


HUGH MATHESON 
reports from Lac Aiguebetette 

This morning. Steve Redgrave 
and Matthew Pinsenti aided by 
Tim Fester and James Cracknefi, 
new to the glare of attention that 
follows their gokien partners, will 
hope to lead a procession on ibe 

near perfectly fair course here at 

the World Championships in 
Eastern Ranee to their seventh 
World and Olympic gold medal 
in seven years. 

For any other combination in 
any other sport such confi- 
dence would give hostages to 
fortune and the normal British 
entry would immediately crum- 
ble in disarray. 

Their confidence, however, is 
firmly built on the ruthless 
manner with which they crush 
opposition. Yesterday, Pinsent 
talked unselfconsciously about 
the time they first discussed the 
coxless four during Redgrave’s 
brief post-Olympic retirement 
a year ago and how they did not 
expect to arrive here unbeaten. 

Since it was formed in April, 
the crew has not had to use the 
devastating change of pace they 
can produce in the final quar- 
ter of the race. 

The women's double scull of 
Gillian Lindsay and Miriam 
Batten is a new arrival on the 
scene - born from the compar- 
ative failure of a quadruple 
scull, which was disbanded af- 
ter the first round of the World 
Cup at the Munich regatta. 
Their victory in the semi-final 
here showed the wonderful to- 
getherness, which only comes in 
a double with as much ail as sci- 
ence in its make-up. 

Mike Spracklen, the coach, 
who has just returned from 
eight years coaching in North 
America, has found the key to 
turn previous under-achievers 
into something special in a 
matter of months. “He is a very 
psychological coach, who has 
given us confidence in our abil- 
ity,” Batten said. 

Batten’s sister, Guin, has 
reached the final of the 
women’s single scull with an ag- 
gressive race which showed 
none of the disappointing 
lethargy of her summer when 
she was affected hy a virus. 

Her lightweight shadow, Jane 
Hall, has never lacked the spir- 
it to race, but in her first year 
in the singles scull has had to de- 
velop the wisdom and race plan 
to go it alone after four years 
of medal-winning in crew boats. 
She felt her place in the final was 
worth a medal in any other 
event. “The single scull is so 
much harder than crew racing 
and the satisfaction is greater 
because of that.” 

The men’s coxlcss pair of 
Bobby Thatcher and Ben Hunt 
Davis have followed the sax-lime 
winners, Redgrave and Pin- 
sent, lo finish second in the 
World Cup this summer and to 
take a place in the final here as 
third fastest overall 

The men’s lightweight eight 
has five novices, led by three for- 
mer champions, including the 
Falklands' veteran, Jim Mc- 
Niven, and is guided by a great 
coxswain, John Deakin. They 
may well spring the surprise of 
the regatta in a final in which 
any of the six crews might 
emerge as winner. 


Smith’s cup 
credentials 
take a dip 

Sailing 

MATTHEW SLATER 


Nigel Northridge probably 
thought his race at the Royal 
North of Ireland Yachting Club 
would be plainer sailing Umi usu- 
aL After all, persuading Lawrie 
Smith, the British Olympian and 
Whitbread Round the World 
race skipper, lo guide your boat 
should be enough to guarantee 
victory at a dub competition in 
Cultra, County Down. 

The Whitbread, a 31,000- 
nule marathon, starts on 21 
September. The financial wind 
in the sails of Smith's 
entry, Silk Oil is provided by 
Gallagher, the tobacco manu- 
facturers, and Smith was 
appearing at Cultra as a favour 
lo Northridge, Gallagher's senior 
marketing director. 

With Smith at the helm, 
Northridge’s ISft squib look an 
imme diate lead, and the race 
seemed over. Northridge, reflect- 
ing on a successful day's sailing, 
could rest assured that Gal- 
lagher’s sponsorship input was in 
the hands of a reliable skipper. 
What Northridge did not account 
for was the human element. 
Smith, m one of those off-days at 
the office, lent over too far and 
capsized. After 15 minutes of sail- 
ing, it was an . inauspicious 
omen for the nmc-momh-long 
Whitbread race. r 
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CRICKET: Delayed NatWest final goes on at 

Law on Essex’s side 


Lard’s tomorrow against backdrop of uncertainty over competiti ; r 


nPREK PRINGLE 


Xbis vear's NatWest Trophy, the 
elder statesman of the world's 
one-day competitions, is one of 
the emotive subjects due to be 
voted on by the counties in 10 
days* time. But while some sex 
it is a dinosaur ready to be mod- 
ernised, others view it as a tra- 
djdonset in stone. Indeed, the 

only people likely to be agreed 

on its current significance are to- 
montw's finalists, Warwickshire 

and Esses, who are both sure to 
j „«■ a loct-Hhrib rivmcn tn 


something is even more acute 
than their opponents. Unlike 
Warwickshire, who lead the 
AXA Sunday League, they are 
in grave danger of taking noth- 
ing*. from a season which, 
p mmwrng great riches by the 
half-way stage - when they 
headed both Championship 
and Sunday League - now 
threatens to be remembered for 
little more rhan the retirement 
of Graham Gooch. 

Apart from their hairline 
win over Glamorgan in the 
semi- finals , they have faded to 
win a game in any shape or fbnn 


during August It is a record 
that despite yesterday’s win 
a gains t Lancashire in the 
Championship, does not bode 
well against a confident team 
who have twice thrashed them 
in the preceding week and 
whose one-day cricket is back 
to its functional best. 

With the dub captain, Tim 
Mon ton, as well as his deputy, 
fti jrjrKnigh r, missing much of the 
season through injury, Warwick- 
shire have, under the leadership 
of Neil Smith (a specialist one- 
day ra ntain long before the 


rekindled the spmt, if not quite 


the zany adventure, of-theDer- 
moc Reeve years. These days titty 
stick to the bases, and do them 
well, a bits-and-pieces team 
bound togetherby the menacing 

presence of Allan Donald, prob- 
ably tbe wodd’s fastest bowler. 

Donald, who tends to bowl ' 
the majority of his overs in the 
middle of the innings, when . 
batsmen are looking to accel- 
erate, is the obstacle Essex 
have to circumvent without los- 
ing too many casualties.* 

And yet where Donald real? 
ty scores is when he does riot 
even have the ball in his hand 
- often just the threat of him is . 


■ Ttcmtiy psyingh to persuade 
teams to.&te irrational risks 
ngafrfaa tbe.;7fikes of Dougie 
Browns GfohaaL .Welch and 
madstOn&'^nalL 

Ubiafc,t£^ Bscs counter 

^ ^^BBtt and Ashley 

toattack, the 

javering disci- 

i their early spells. 
In to - avoid the trap so 

mair^ijl inbj Paul Prichard's 
tram #^ke every precaution 
to i^oelfomdawn by die time 
:ihfrSc^AJimcoine5 on. 

- - jj .vrith;- Stuart Law, 

rAnsttalian, 
ffldmes,Donald 


year's final through ratrana- 
tional commitments^ has beep 
so dominant in the Essex tat- 
ting Kne-up that bis early. de- 
parture would be certain to 

affect morale. _ 

Desperate to have some sQ- 
verware to show for Ins two bril- 
liant seasons with the _ club. 
Law’s plan is to try to bat for at 
Im«i overs which, judging by 


aside, Es- 

seDrt«infi3eBcewill have been 
boosted by the retwnfojm ^ 

jury of both Prichard ,(b ***■ 
string) and Ronnie Irani (tom 

ribnmsde^Howevm-^^a 


lesy o f a 


least ju J ", 

some of the etectnc starts he I 
oven Essex over the season, 
could mean that a double cen- 
tury may not entirely be comic- 
book fantasy. 


flPU. iU » 

Irani is imSfcrty to bowl, some- 
ing that cobw compromise the 
ial balance of the side. 
Providing the pitch is a great 
wc ih-niJKr fnendlv than lflffi 


Warvddtshw, 

versatility in aH departments, 
»rp deserved fawumBV**rt»' 
SSdy now that 

nut one over his old county, has 
been restored as tyener. ; ^ 
And yet if anyone Qpa.eon T 
found the form book it s 588ex, 
whose tendency to vett from 
calamity to brilliance is as in- 
grained as the wony Uarapn 




dealiessquwicA uwiwj — 

wear’s uneven surface (newer 
ITotonwpri at LnrtTsattius time 



- $i 


-A 


pmraniEcu w **»«»»** — — 

ofyear) a bigMoo^ g»n« 
could be in prospect, though 


anwuc w •»« — , i ■ 

haunt them at the crucial mo- 
ments, tbe cup could.be mak- 
j pg its way back into the trophy •. 
cabinet at Chelmsford. 




Prichard 
to usher in 
life after Gooch 

Adam Szreter talks to the Essex 
captain looking for his first trophy 


^Donald: 1 dontcaro how many good players Ess« md * have, someone* got to good* wl«n If^M , 

Donald never one 


-1' , photograph: Peter Jay 




A llan Donald lobs a crick- 
et ball to a colleague be- 
fore producing a couple 
of perfect drop-kicks with a 
football less than an hour before 
the start of play against Essex, 
his county’s NatWest final 
opponents tomorrow. 

He watches as the ball soars 
across the Chelmsford outfield 
before trotting over to talk 
cricket I mention to this fierce- 
ly proud South African that, 
never mind his national crick- 
et side, the Springboks could 
have done with his kicking dur- 
ing the Lions series. It sparks an 
immediate reaction. 

“I got so much stick when the 
Boks lost to the Lions," he ad- 
mits, shaking his head with a wiy 
smile. “We got what we de- 
served The Boks were cocky and 
got smacked for iL The Lions 
had so much more passion and 
fight in them, and winning made 
them a dose, confident unit." 

This, it turns out, is the secret 
behind Warwickshire's success 
throughout the 1990s, as he and 
his county prepare for yet an- 
other one-day finaL “I think the 
whole concept at Warwickshire 
changed with the arrival of 
Dcrmoi Reeve," he explains, as 
we settle down in the pavilion. 

“They can say what they like 
about him, but Dermal changed 
the face of cricket at Wirwick- 
shirc, believe me. His inventions, 
his way of thinking, his shrewd 
knowledge of the oppostion and 
the enthusiasm be generated into 
others caused an explosion at the 
dub and created a new era." 


Such credit from Donald is 
typical of the man who, despite 
his aggressiveness and com- 
petitiveness on the field, turns 
out to be a quiet and modest 
man in the pavilion. It is fair to 
say that the South African, too, 
has played his part as he nears 
the end of his 10th season. 

“Yeah, well it’s been great fun 
here," he admits. “I never 
dreamt Td play in England for 
so long and especially not for 
one county, but I seem to keep 
on coming back and ma n agi n g 
to avoid being released.” 

On three occasions bis role 
at Warwickshire has been under 
threat, none more so than when 
a certain Brian Lara broke all 
batting records in 1994. “I al- 
ternated with Tony Memck, 
the West Indian bowler, early chi 
in my career and theo Tom 
Moody appeared on the scene 
but the only one that hurt me 
was when Lara arrived.” 

Why was that? “Well, I had a 
telephone call from Dennis 
Amiss out of tbe blue and I was 

a bit shocked, to say doe least It 
was a major disappointment for 
me. I’ve never been the kind of 
guy to kick up a fuss, so I let it 
go. I had a lot of offers to go else- 
where in England, but I couldn’t 
see myself anywhere else and I 
was determined to bounce back." 

Which is precisely what he did. 

For someone who dreamt, as a 
boy, of playing in county crick- 
et, he was not going to be dis- 


lan Stafford meets the South African 
who spearheads Warwickshire's attack 


possibly could. I wasn’t ready to 
leave English cricket just yet” 
There was a time, lO years 
ago, when Donald seriously 
considered registering himself as 
an English player. “It was in 
1987 and Td seen what Chris 
and Robin Smith and Allan 
Lamb had achieved over here,” 
he admits. “I was desperate to 
represent a country aria not nec- 
essarily my own. A year later, 
having started playing for Vfar- 

wicksnire, I was 

discussing it all 
with my col- 
league, Ttevor 
Penney, who told 
me I should go 
for iL In the end 
Dr Ali Bacher 
persuaded me 
not to. He mast- 
ed that South 
Africa would be 


They can say 
what they like, 
but Dermot 
changed the 
face of cricket 


a hell of a lot of international 
cricket ahead of me. Later (his 
month I leave for a six-week 
tour of Pakistan. After eight 
days back home in Bloem- 
fontein I then leave for three 
months in Australia, before re- 
turning in February to play 
three farther home Tfests ; against 
Pakistan and two against Sri 
T antra. Then it’s over here in 
Engjand for a three-month tour 
with South Africa. 

“It’s a big, 

big year for us. 
We’ve got a few 
black young- 
sters coming up 
now, which is 
great for South 
Africa, but we 
need them. I 
get sick and 
tired of hearing 
howlagasport- 


laod? They really showed their 
class,” he says. “They arrived 
under-prepared, and their tim- 
ing was all ouL But after the fiist 

Test defeat they took stock of 
the situation and re-appeared 
for the second Test as a totally 
different outfit Their quality 
came over after that Still, a 
2-3 home defeat to Australia’s 
not bad, you know.” 

Really? Having played coun- 
ty cricket for 10 years, as well as 
international cricket all over die 

wotid, Donald is as good a judge 

as anyone when it comes to the 
parlous state of English cricket 
“Your best players pfay too 
much cricket,* is his verdict 
“And a lot of it is pretty average. 
You have a lot of decent crick- 
eters in England, but there are 
nkn some who are below par. 


county game at this stage of the 
season. It is almost impossible far 
the guy, after the summer he's 
had, to psyche himself up and, 

from what 1 saw yesterday in tins 


at Warwickshire’ 

temahonal crick- far as Tm con- 


itself here is whether England 
come first, and the answer is no. 

“For a hard, sn-Thst . series 
against Australia^ Td nam e a 
1 and get the ECB toem- 


season and bowled as well as 


et within two 
years and be was right.” 

It was South Africa's gain and 

England’s loss. Now, with 155 
Tfest wfckets under his belt from 
just 33 Tfests. Donald is setting 
his rights on the South African 
wicket-taking record of 170, 
held by Hugh Tkyfield, and be- 
yond. “The target is to get to 2Q0- 
by the World Cup, which wifi 
take some doing. 

“But once the season with 
Vferwickshire is finished, I’ve got 


■ What happened over me . 
weekend reminds us all That tWs. 
is, after aft, ortty a game of foot- 
ball. Glenn Hodde onEngahd’s: 
World Cop tie against Moldova. 

■ Ah ett of such armgsnce, It 
beggars belief. Jknttiy Hood, the 
Labour MP for Cfydesdale, on the 
reluctance of Jim Rany, the bead 
of the Scottish FA, to postpone 
Scotland's game with Belarus. ' 
■Wei oon c eateBte on our race, 
butwel be ttftome very much in 
our hearts, s eewa n od pw c on his 
aWsfeettngs about rowlngfn the 
final of the Woiti Chanipkinships 
in RaxttidLRtegtode^sfuherAof 
Diana, PAweeeofVWes. . 

The . day? J3f professionals 




votes or g 
THE week! 


necteaftepewy^me hare tong 
gone. Barry Hedknapp, .the 
West Ham manager backing 
Engarufs tteoston to drop the 
Ha m m ers teenager Rip fiarcflriaud 


[ i coutdrrt bettere the begabm 


-vibes that were irithe camp. Tbt.'^j 
players wen. terrified in play_. - ' 

calling me die last man on the * 

Thai^sumsituppei^^^iStu-- 
artfflptey.theBIa3ktMimWtngBi, 
on bis on^ previous Ehgtehdcap,. 
tri Graham Taylor's final .gaoe. 

■ roswap it bg tore decent ceiv 
tie-hatf. BoUqd wanderers sup^ 
porter at tjje ppentf* mate* at 
the dutis £35m stadhxrv . 

■ I dori’t tfttnk: Sewe /wante-me . 

on tte.teafo, ftfscrazy ra iwy- 
very sffly deasioft. i anrL-{£*ng 
1 Sooty 

goff^msfightu^ 
asreah. 

! roacfipntt>_,._^_ ^ 

ELatnaa's RjWar t^lp teaHtf :■ 
■fewasnatwawnebrib^^ 
tterydir Ihfcnk be vkftciwir-l 
now? He’ASe 4 



cerned, neither our rugby boys 
nor us are producing the goods. 

^Wc should have beaten the 
Australians last winter, for ex- 
ample, audit really hurts that we 

didn’t I don’t know if we’ve gone 
soft, but we had so much doubt 
when we played the Aussies 
Steve \tfangh told me that they 
had more setfhetief than us and 
that reaDy burns me up.” 

■Was he iomressed with the 
Anat aliaas tins summer in Eng- 


TODAY 


pliers for the summer. This 
would mean no coirnty erkket at 
afi. The counties have too much 
power in England and money 
dearly talks, but tbe end result 
is that tbe England players are 
knackered. Physically and, even 
more importantly, mentally, they 

..■i. mb— a u ft f ift onH ntnrp tinpil Afvtl Ifi 


summer goes on- 

He nods his head towards the 
direction of Nasser Hussa in , 
who jogs past us. “Tike a guy Mice 
Nasser, who had a great Tfest se- 


nes 


What he needs is a good rest I 
fed sorry for those guys, espe~ 
dafly the bowlers, ^ who I can par- 
ticularity relate to." 

Is it different in South Africa, 
then? “Totally. We have 10 
teams, who play each other once 
every two wrxks. In between we 
recover. I reckon that’s why our 
w31 to win is greater than in Eng- 
land, because we’re a great deal 
freshet. There’s not much wrong 
with the talent in England, it's just 
thesystem.” 

Donald wffl be at the English, 
of course, next summer and, de- 
spite his strong ties and many 
roends in England, there will be 
no room for sympathy on the 
pitch. “I don’t classify myself as 
En^ish, so the first thing on my 
mmd neat snmmer will be to beat 
England and beat them weU. If 
someone like Nick Knighfs back 
in the England side, even though 
he’s a good friend of mine and 
a county team-mate, HI be 
there, right up his nose.” 

First there is the small mat- 
ter of the NatWest finaL After 
his five-wicket haul against Sus- 
sex in the semi-final; Donald 
mayweO be the key player once 
again. “Maybe, but it’s all about 
on the day. I don’t care bow 
many good players Essex and we 
have, someone has to' produce 
the goods when it matters.” 


Twelve years ago Derek Pringle 
of Essex Tan in to bowl the last 
ball of the NatWest Tkophy fi- 
nal to Nottinghamshire's Derek 
Randall. The previous five de- 
liveries had been dispatched by 
Randall to all parts of^ ^^ 

K^foSerofa'^Ss and 
highly unlikely victory. Having 
started the over as favourite, 
Pringle now ran in probably 
fearing the worst But 8 m- 
dalL exhausted, chipped the 
ball tamely to midwicket and the 
yo ung Paul Prichard, running in, 
took the catch that won the 

At that time Prichard, just 20, 
was in his second season and Es- 
sex were in the middle of a pe- 
riod of dominance which 
garnered 11 trophies in 13 
y^ars. Now Prichard is their cap- 
tain and, approaching the end 
of his third term of office, he is 
still waiting for his firs t success. 

Inevitably it has been hard to 
live up to the years of plenty un- 
der Keith Fletcher and Graham 
Gooch. “You feel the pressure 
of that,” Prichard says. “Both of 
those captains had a lot of suc- 
cess butit’s a question of bar- , 
nessing, the pressure and 
making it work Tor you. 

-*T don’t particularly fed pres- 
sure from the club or anybody 
else; it’s just the pressure you 
put on yourself to be success- 

nil because you want it very bad- 
ly - for the club, for the 
supporters and for yourself.” 

Having slipped out of the 
reckoning for the Champion- 
ship and the Axa Life League, 
tomorrow’s final against War- 
wickshire represents Prichard's 
last chance this summer. But if 
they lose, Prichard is not alxmt 
to jump off the nearest bridge; 
if that was the case, last year's 
final, played on a dreadful pitch, 
would have given him more 
than enough reason. Chasing 
Lancashire’s 186, Essex were all 
out for 57 shortly before 



Prichard: *Ev«rybody* bean . 
doing their job’ : | , 

here, Goochie’s been a major 
part ofit ami it’s strange to walk 
into a dressing room without 
him," Prichard says. 

“But the time comes for : 
everyone and things have to 

move forward. What Graham's ; 
done for his county and his 

country is phenomenal, and he . 

is missed in the dressing room 
not onty as a flayer bin as a per- 
son as well -r even for &is sense 
of humour.” * 

Essex's one-dgy this 
season has been bout around 
the powerful batting of their 
Australian all-rounder Stuart -• 

Law opening with Prichard. ■ 
“We’ve been getting fairtygood 
starts and everybody's been do- 
ing their job at fhe right time 
lower down,” Prichard says. ■ ; 

“We’ve won a lot of quite 
right games, we haven't really 
smashed anyone and batsmen 
have had to play well under 
pressure. Even if they’re only 
getting 15 or so it’s a quick 15 
at the right rime, like Danny 
Law in the semi-final against ■ £ , 
Waqar when the game was slip- ■ 
ping away from us." 

That match, against Glam- 
organ, was one that Prichard 
was forced to miss with a pulled 
hamstr ing, but thanks to Robert 
Croft and Mark Hott’s alterca- 


hurst h 
ial' D< 


530pm. 

“It’s all right,” Prichard says, 
la ughing at the tentative way in 
which the subject is broached 
“If s not the first time I’ve ever 
talked about iL I don’t believe 
in just not talking about some- 
thing bad that happens, going 
away and hiding under the du- 
vet for three weeks - or some- 
thing; it’s not quite me. But it 
was a terrible shame. We were 
cruelly disappointed to be 
bowled out for 57 on such a big 
day and everyone in Essex, not 
just the players, felt iL" 

One significant change 
PridianJ has made from last sea- 
son is to return to the opener's 
position he occupied in the 
early part of his career, but while 
one experienced Essex opener 
will emerge from the Long 
Room at some stage tomorrow, 
another, the recently retired 
Graham Gooch, will be con- 
spicuous by his absence. 

“For someone like myself, 
and all the 16 years I've been 


tion it is not one he is likely to 
forget in a hurry. “There were 
one or two unsavoury incidents 
that have been dealt with and , 
it doesn't really need me to harp 
on about them,” Prichard says. 

“Bui over 120 overs there was 
some very good cricket played . 
by both sides and I just find it . 
a shame, and slightly bewilder- * 
ing, that the brilliant cricket was ■■ 
overshadowed by one or two 
isolated incidents." 

Fisticuffs, or even handbags, 
against Warwickshire seem un- • 
likely despite the importance of 
the occasion: "“We’ve got a fair 
bit of respect for each other as 
clubs and teams, which is always 
ruce,” Prichard says. “They’re a ; 
competitive side, as we are, 
but we get on welL” 

And as to what victory would £ 
mean to the Billericay-born 
Prichard? “Hard to put into 
words really," he says. “1 don’t 
think I’D be able to answer 
that unlit it happens - if it hap- 
pens. It would mean a Iol” 







*.* 


MAJOR WEEKEND FIXTURES 


would CUP Bfioup we 

1(7.15}- 


-- rssftsr 




Azert»«m v Wnwy flW>) -=r-r 
(at To® Btffoamw sMdbm, Brtu) 
J ■ 1 (7.15) . 


(W SB* iJS 

CROUP PODS 

Aastrta v g wd M ft.30)--... 

(at Snsr Heaps' «***". 

Latvia * Estonia (4.30} ■ — 

(at Daugava soOum. fiSfln) ~ 


Rugby Union 

HEHEM94 CUP Foot A: v Ttxritxaa 

I3 jOI farHonfljbTlok. OuMW. Pod B Tra*- 
so V Pbu (7.0). „ 

BMDKWt COMMENCE PodC D» vFaii 
Constanta (Rom) (7-OL Pnol tK fto v Bb 0CS 
(7.0). Pod ft Todon v B«ww (7.0). 

TOMORROW 

Football 

acunteHamf 
WORLD CUP flROUPFOUR ' 

Scotland v (Mania (2.0) — 


Leaky I 


Wattotf v StafeMUga (ZO) . 

KM LEAGUE pnmtar DMataK Basngawe 
vBrofrta^ChasharnvOitortCHy; Daasnham 
& Radbrtdfie v Bonham Wood Q.0): Itertn 


Faroe Wantls ¥ CJiadi Beprtjic (3n} _ 

M SwgattaKf ansfliOl TMi 
GROUP SEVEN 

i (74) 


(atPtajcWa, Abmxken) 

GROUP HVE 

Ucmabowtxv Cypro (44) - 

{at MuoUpS satium. Lw&ntxxx$ 

NAH0NWWC TOOTBALL l£MUE 
RRSTHVKION • 
fvTiana 


f« FaysnoonJ sjatftnv Rotzaidami ' 

group awT 

ketaM ¥ RepuMa of batantf 
r« U«i&&*HStoaladluai_ fWfiW 
UBditeorteia » Roaronla (XSO) 

(K EnchfnJMeuren Sportpart) 
UttaHk ¥ ttaoMfcmia (440) 
m&etfs smtum. Vfaftta 



v Carehattort; Sutton Utd v Hendon. FlratDI- 
sMon: Gnyi vMdertfnt; Wtortwy Moiesm. 
SacondOMskn: Cheahum v itattwoodOtn; 
Whentna v HuncsarfbnL TbH DMakacAn* 
ley v5»om andBnil (1140); CanUwtay v 
Craydon Nhtenc (24). 

UMB0ND LEAGUE Preoiar DMsim: SC^ton 
UtdvRaddtffoBoraudi(2^93);&4aelwvBar. 
iwv; Marine v B(ytfi Spoitana (24). mat Df- 
vkloic Bunn ¥ Asmon UU U24):waic5op 
vwnHtwon. 

DR MAIUENS LEAGUE PnmtaDlitataK Sur- 
m Ataon v Hasunra c^O); CrniMdge Cty v 
Mantar'fydlfl: Crauw v Hateatwen Taan; sn- 
ttqpwme v Alhersone; St Laonanfs Stam- 
oOTtv Wn»f( 


Town, Southern DMiloa: BasNeyvQrenc«s- 
ten Cftanafonl Yate (at UaUm; Ondsrfard 
v BaUodk tOXhi Chnadon v Dentad; Beat 
* WaataMuperMsra; ; Newport kW v Tflft- 
tnda, &30); WatartowO* v MaoK®, NM- 
land DMstac Bad«m vBwm'SnurtadsB 
■VS ftjtfjy w Wndday Utn; WWsaofi v 


i v Hartlepool. 
DBAS SCOTIBH LEAGUE 
SECOND WVKIOtt 


vCarty;.' 

WmiKlc. 


v0StwrVBa (2.0): Rhayader vConnoh'# 
Nomads Total Netotth SqUihb ' ' 
v Cwmbran (2.0). 

Rotfiy Lea£uo 

I (3.0); Saltad v^aro^ 

Gamin (3.0). 

DMSNNAL PRBUERStflP Cmbrie PMK 
Certste v WbMrngn 0.0): WWahovan vBift 
row 040). EMtftxtoUro Pool: Hdi 
(3JS): hhil ftwun Rown v Fwrtureww 
tant zm. iMoaditaPoafcKatftarvSMi* 
ton (3.0): R0fiMetevU#t3.orWM* ( ««J' 
■Mia Pool: Dewabuiy v Hunctat (3.0); 

HuktaUWd v Btawey 03(3- 

Rugby Union 

i CUP no) A: LOcasarvMtanOO). 

a v Wasps (3.1B). Pod tt&wo 

v Scottish BonJw* (1.15); Pora*jntM v Bath 
ai51. Pool D:Boiff»)invCaw»( 0.05)1 Har. 

tsMns vMunKCUD. Pod EtCatauraa v 
UnK 04) fKAfcOtarmM PBrtt, PertiL 
EUROPEAN CONmtENCE Pool At BfOW v 
LaRochak ^OjEMwWto vAfan (G,0).Pool 
KMc«ttarandvSfltet24>:N*roortvMont- 
mlerOffl.PodCs Undon itWiwStadaPnai- 
{^C40).ft>dE:ColonwavRW¥«)nd(24^ 
(katMMo ¥ Bftd^d (L3QL Pool ft Ooueat 


WOKOStW V . 

chaster v WataA 


#-'■4 « 


tmBum. tawarfl 
_ C 74). 
(M Oftnpfc stadUnvfisifti) 


anvwmiAiLc oHFgcroE 
Ctrattentam » 


Pn mt ioio utfi v KoBartag. 


FA CARLS8ERS VASE Rrat t 
FUtatham-Town v Holbeaith (1 . .. _ 
wade v BaaconsMd Sycob; Ood Down 71 
rtnoon: Metahem v&.Haae)R Barm Town 
v Mar KA; ErWt Town v Ftamnam (24L 
LEAGUE OF WAUESs Conwy v Bam; tttarCa. . 
No-Tel CardWv(Mai9hpodC24): Itathmadof 


wvPaaowl. . 

49(44). PodtB Natbormavl 
T v Caanaa (3.0). 


KBJ3L 


I DUNAM) PromtaaMpTwoc Oovintnr 

jr OOK London Scattoh v BtocHweth 

(3.0); (Mtatoov WMheMd (34). 

JBUSOH fSCUONAL LEAGUE Oms Moriav-v 
Wharfeddo (3.0 k Reettat V Otfey 13.0): 


.Two North: Man- .. 

. j;Pta8»n0iaaih«p*w'- 

« Sheffield (34); Sed pqy Pa d* S tadal^- 
TWo South: Ctfun v Tabart 0.0); Wanon-s- . 
More v (3.0). 

SCOTTISH LEAGUE TIWHV BnwpM Gatr v 
mmmb cm- 0w«rH»gB « cumea.m. 
P i m on lodro v Horto^a FP 04). O we * 
Jcd4^oc«vABta04KMr n 8ii«*vaB» * 
(3.0): StfiSVig County v PtaNaa (3.0). , 

CUB MA3CK HaNey v London Wobh (3.01. 

Ice boefeoy 

oetsON AIW ICOOES CUP: Ayr V taatay - 

mgstofe; (tCW * 

tettnotai v NotM0B>n RL15). ohoRUM v . 
Newdau <<L30). 

BWnSH PREIWER i EAWtt A unwai nophy 
OtotW; Btecfcwm v W&an (G.0(: Murov 
SNdv fife (6.0). 

Sp e edw a y 

BPHttWAI7STWCUPfWroonndta(CEa«- 
houmo (49) v (43) (3-3CU. 

PREMBB) LEAGUE: QtaSP* v ErtW (6J30): 
Nawaantev Sheffield (&30L 

CHAUJ9WE; Newport u SIOM (240). 

Other sports 

AMEW&IAMerondlWmororelltadtadL 

CQUEsnoANac Btatam drootfav nwt 

(yfUQQKaQi. UtnfQGfWQI. 

«Xft Sawan SaNon Qpwi woontart. 
motor HAcmtt Teomg Car cwmp- 
KMffip (Braita HaSh, Kart). 
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RACE FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP: Victories for Yorkshire and Kent set up key battle at Headingley next week 

Glamorgan 
thwarted 
by Thorpe 


sri 

Goo 


Cricket 

DEREK PRINGLE 
reports from The Oval 
Surrey 204 and 487 
Glamorgan 438 and 107-3 
Match drawn 


It is not cer tain where Graham 
Thorpe is going on his holidays 
at the end of the season, but it 
probably won't be west of the 
Severn Bridge. The Surrey and 
England left-hander chose this 
crucial match with Glamorgan 
to make 222, his highest ever 
first-class score, and a single- 
handed blow to Glamorgan’s 
Championship ambitions. 

With Kent winning at Can- 
terbury, yesterday’s draw means 
that Glamorgan, co-leaders four 
days ago, now trail the hop pick- 
ers by 12 points in second place. 

Needing 254 in a minimum 
of 46 overs, the viators gave up 
the chase after th$ir third wick- 
et fell for 65, Matthew Maynard 
and Adrian Shaw ad ding just 42 
runs in 16 overs before bad light 
ended play 45 minutes early. 

If Glamorgan followers were 
nonplussed by their team's Kmp 
attempt at chasing the target the 
Surrey coach Dave Gilbert was 
furious over their virtual non-at- 
tempt at getting the runs. 

“It was outrage oos," he said 
afterwards, “that they gave up 
the chance so early. It had all 
the makings of a great finish. If 
they are going to play like that 
they can’t expect too many 
favours when we play Kent-" 

Adam Hollioake took an 
equally scathing line, revealing af- 
terwards that he had offered to 
bowl his spanners as bad light in- 
tervened. “If s unfortunate* said 
the Surrey captain. “The public 
{probably less than 300) come to 
watch cricket. For three and a half 
days they had a good game. In the 


end we didn't give them wfaai they 
deserved- After all we’re in the 
entertainment business-” 


came here feeling arty 
points would be a bonus. How- 
ever, after the commanding 
position they found themselves 
m at hmchoQ the third day, they 
wifi have been devastated not to 
have wrapped the game up by 
same time today. 

The Surrey second innings 
lasted just over eight and a half 
hours. However, foe telling sta- 
tistic was that their last six 
wickets added 392 runs in just 
over seven of them. 

Curiously Glamorgan took 
the second new baO, a decision 
unlikely to have been taken by any 
of Wujprt previous employers. 



matches. It was not the only ques- 
tionable tactic either, as Maynard 
feD foul of foe Eng&h malaise of 
waiting for their opponents to fbU 
rather than malong thmg g hap- 
pen for themselves 
Perhaps they were unlucky to 
meet Thorpe at his lustrous best. 


stances in which he came to the 
crease (9 for 2), Thorpe was am- 
ply m^nifeenL A punchy, nerve- 
less presence, he found 
Glamorgan’s strangely timid at- 
tack to hs Eking. "Brice reprieved 
on Thursday, on 88 and 123, the 
left-hander stroked his way 
through an innings his captain 
reckoned to be “one of foe best 
you’ll see outside ofTest cricket". 

When he was eventually out, 
caught by Steve Watkinat long- 
on off the gist ball Dean 
Cooker's second spell, Sumy 
were already 217 aheadand 
contemplating the declaration. 

In the end they were bowled 
out some 253 ahead, a total that; 
like scaling some unfashionable 
Himalayan peak, deserved a far 
better attempt than it got 



< 


Gloucestershire's Jack Russell is bowled fay Paul Strang during Kent's 272-run victory at Canterbury yesterday 


Photograph: Peter Jay 


Headley’s high five slaps Alleyne in face 


Hayhurst hits out at 
'dismal’ Derbyshire 


ROUND-UP 


Andy Hayhurst laid into his 
Derbyshire team after a limp 
performance gave Northamp- 
tonshire their third Champi- 
onship win of . the season 
yesterday. 

“Just how do you want me to 
describe it - dismal?” Hay- 
hurst, Derbyshire’s director of 
cricket, sakL “We don’t seem to 
W be able to play with any appli- 
^ cation or passion at the_ mo- 
ment. Tm very disappointed 
and I hope the players are dis- 
appointed." 

The Northamptonshire rook- 
ie spinners Michael Davies and 
Jasra Brown shared eight wick- 
ets as Derbyshire managed just 
1S9 on a fiat home track. 

A draw looked well within 
their grasp when Dommfc Cork 
and Tim Threats batted with few 
alarms for 45 minutes of. the fi- 
nal day. 

However, the decline began 
when Cbdc charged wildly at the 


Britannic Assurance . . 
County CtunnpioiisMp 

Final day of four 

DerbysJdra v Northant* 

DERBY: ItarttoaorertonsWre (23pts) baa* 
DratysMre ffl by line wtehsta. 

Northamptonshire won toss 
DERBVSMRE - First hwin^ 1S2. 

NOtWHAMPTONSWRE - f*s* ***** 
334 (K M Curran 86. A Fordham 72. D E 
v Malcolm 4-821. 

A DERSYSHKE-SacoiribHkW! 

^ lOremlgW: 59 for 1} __ 

D G Cork st fcptey £> Dawes 53 

T A Tweas Ibw b Curran ... Jj* 

K J Barnett c Curran b Davies — 12 

V P Ctarte c Sates b Brown — 

M E Cassar b Brown — ® 

TK M Krftken c Curran b 

•PA J DeFrertas c Fbrfham b Davies .4 

SJlaoeycttpleyb Dawes “ 

A j Hants bw b Braun 

D E Malcolm not out ° 

Extras nb71.-...- 

SSUSUg&gig 

13*31-0; 

4-1-5* ; Badey 1-0- l-O; Curran 8-2 -2b- 
1; Bream 12-4-23-3. 
NOfTTHAMPTONSWRE -'Second ln- 


first ball from Davies and was 
stumped byyards for 53. 

TWeats was Ibw to Kevin 
Curran for 43 without playing 
a stroke and Davies and Brown 
then worked their way through 
Derbyshire’s flimsy batting. 

Kim Barnett was caught at 
slip driving at Davies and after 
Matthew Cassar was bowled 
lunging forward to Brown, Karl 
Kiikken was caught off the 
glove from one that bounced. 

At lunch, Derbyshire were 
151 for six, only nine runs in 
front and they subsided quick- 
ly after the interval to a series 
of lop'd strokes. 

Davies finished with a career- 
best 5 for 46 in only his fourth 
Championship game, while 
Brown picked up 3 for 23 leav- 
ing Northamptonshire to score 
48 for victory. 


DAVID LLEWEL1YN 

reports from Canterbuiy 
Kent 305 & 432-4; 
Gloucestershire 2516 & 209 
Kent win by 272 runs 


The trkkhasto be to keepyonr 
best until late. Dean' Headley, 
haying returned to foil fitness 

to conyeni eat’ 

thnefofKenLHisfir^^owck-' 
et hard of the summer saw the 
England fast bowler helping 
his side to obliterate .one; set of 

H^S^s?for 9iwajftestik 
mony to a superb, sustained 
spell of hostile fast bowling, to 
which Gloucestershire’s bats- 


men had no answer. The West 
Gauntry side’s hopes of lifting 
tiie Championshipbave effec- 


Headley, it was the ^ute that 
shot tqp between the Vbot and 
guard of Martyn Baffs helmet 
and caught the off-spinner a 
nasty hfow under his left eye. 

, . VAltijot^h BaH car ried on, 

.T&e covers for fourT&^ In the 
same over, he was clearly shak- 
en. The inevitable happened a 
couple of overs later when the 
batsman failed to get out of foe 
ww of anofoerwickBd lifter: the 
ball looped off the splice and 
wicket-keeper Steve Marsh took 
a simple catch. Three balls lat- 


er it was all over. Mark Alleyne 
was rapped on the pads going 
haB-farwardto a fuller length de- 
livery from Headley anti the um- 
pire, Vandum Holder, upheld 
foe appeal for Ibw. 

Mach of the groundwork for 
victory had been achieved the 
day before, when Kent left 
their opponents art impossible 
482 for victory and men re- 
moved iotrr Gloucestershire 
batsmen. Even so, nightwatch- 
manSyd Lawrence proved awk- 
ward to budge, defying the 
pace of Headley and the wiles 
of leg-spinner Paul Strang for 
21 minutes before becoming 
one of Headley’s victims. 

Strang did his bit as well 
wheeling away for an admirable 
28 overs (25 of them un- 


changed) and picking up 3 for 
40. His economy and ability to 
take vital wickets wQJ be sorely 
missed for the last, critical, 
match of the season. Almost cer- 
tainly when Surrey arrive at foe 
St Lawrence ground m a fort- 
night it wall be the Champi- 
onship decider. Sadly Strang has 
to join Zimbabwe for their Tfcst 
series against New Zealand. 

But in the midst of the cele- 
brations yesterday Marsh, foe 
Kent captain, hinted that Min 
Patel, foe slow left-arm bowler 
who has been battling all sea- 
son to recover from an opera- 
tion on his left knee, could wdl 
make a surprise comeback. 
Kent could certainly do with a 
twirler as Strang proved yes- 
terday- His removal of the ob-' 


d urate Jack Russel] came at a 
telling moment in the match. 

By then Shaun Young had 
come and gone and Glouces- 
tershire hopes rested with Matt 
Windows and their captain, 
Alleyne. Windows, a resolute 
character, compact and in pos- 
session of an array of strokes, 
helped himself to 16 boundaries 
during his near four-hour stay, 
but Kent's promising young 
pace bowler, Ben Phillips, shat- 
tered his contribution just after 
lunch, Windows stepping back 
and across to fall Ibw when he 
was within sight of a century. 

At that point, Strang bowled 
Russell with a leg-break to 
expose the Gloucestershire tail 
and foe cfinical Headley ran in 
and docked it. 


Youth spurs Yorkshire towards title showdown 


a dock and, although rain held 
them up* Richard. Montgomerie 
and captain Rob Bailey 
wrapped up a 23-point haul in 
132 overs. 


M 'J Foster b Brawn -22 

M M BotlB b Brawn — 6 

J BotBngb Donald — — £ 

S J E Brawl not out — 10 

A Mater c Brawn b Smith 1 

Extras (b4 lb6 n012J. 22 

total (BL3 own)-- — — -195 

Fafl (coot}: 6-142 7-163 8-183 9-184. 
BowfnrOoraW 20-10-38-3; Brown 23- 
8384; Welch 6-2-22-0; Biles 22-6-29- 
li Smith 203-5-57-1. 

Umpires; B Laadbesmr and G Sharp. 


JONCUELEY. 

reports from Headingjey 
\brkshire 501-7 'das and 
83-4 dec 

Wbrcestershim-313^6 dec 
and 205. . 

Yorkshire win £y 66ryns 


Yorkshire’s tide aspirations live’ 
on. Faced witfraday that am- 
ply bad to end ip success were 
they to stay in contention for the 
Championship, an attack de- 
prived of both Darren Gough, 
and Peter Hartley delivered 
the required result by dismiss- 
ing Worcestershire for 205 here 
yesterday evening: 

It gave Yorkshire victory with 


115 overs to spare and lifts 
them into third place, IS points 
behind the leaders Kent, who 
come here next week in the 
most important domestic en- 
counter this ground has expe- 
rienced in some years. 

Yorkshire, Iasi champions in 
1968, have maintained the im- . 
provemcot begun last season 
andbolstered their title dreams 
by keeping foe challenge going 
mto the final two weeks. Those 
dreamsbaw been bu2t on yewth- 
ful shoulders and it was reflec- 
tive of this that yesterday’s win 
.was achieved largely by the efforts 
of 20-year-old Paul Hutchison 
and two 22^ear-olds, Chris SI- 
veiwood and Gavin Hamilton, 
who shared eight wickets. 


In a rain-affected match, 
some collusion was needed to 
arrive at a positive finish. After 
fa il in g in his original intention 
of bowling out Worcestershire 
cheaply on Thursday, foe cap- 
tain David Byas was obliged to 
strike a deal with Tbm Moody, 
his opposite number. Thus 
Moody declared at the 
overnight total; some 188 runs 
adrift. The equation was com- 
plicated further when a heavy 
down pout delayed the start by 
45 minutes, but once play began 
Yorkshire rapidly extended 
their lead against relatively 
friendly bowling. Darren Leh- 
mann and foe captain himself, 
helped them to S3 for 4 when 
Byas declared, leaving Wbrces- 


CRICKET SCOREBOARD 


AFoKmam c Tweets & Malcolm «0 

R R Montgomerie not out -S 

•RJ Bailey not out — 

Extras (W w2> - : £ 

total (tor 1 , 134 0 VWS) — "**■ 

WiMM K M Cufron.DJeSal^A 

Untfres: H D Bud and D J Constant. 

DBrtamv WRrwte to Mrf 

CHESTER-LE- STREET: WtorwtoWWra 

(ZBpts) beat Durl»ran (9 "■ 

sod 99 nna. 

Durham won mss „ _ _ . 

MunncKSHRE - 

A WM 1 124. N V Kratftt-92: S J E Brown 

DUNAM - *•*** U*- 

Saoond tankift 

KtemBrC 120 for 51 .. M 

"D C Boon o Piper 0 DonaM 81 


Itent v tt eucMt a rd ilra 
camaBUR^ita«(7at4teatatooo8»- 
tersMra (B) by 272 nav. 

Kent won toss 

Karr- Flrat tankca 306 CA p uwis 77). 
GUOUCeSTEHSHHE- F lirt Mkm 256 
(R I Dawson IDO, R C Russefi 55; B J 
Phillips 444). .. 

KBIT - Second tanBia* 432 for 4 dsc 
IT R WSaid 16lno, A R Weoa 94, M J WMt- 
er 51). 

m nuefaSTEHSliRE - Second hriraft 
(Overnight: 59 for 4) • 

M G N Window Oat b PhAp8 — — -3 d 
D V Lawrence c Marsh D HMdtey .—...8 

S Vbung Ibw b Ealtiam — 22. 

*M W AJeyw Ibw b Headley .42 

tR C Russe» b Strang — -1^ 

MCJBaic Marsh bHeatfty ; — 5 

A M Smith notout — ---.1 

Extr» (b4 lb4 nbl8> — ~26 

total (744 awnl — - — ■■ 

M (contk 5-SO 6-113 7-1B5 S-193 9* 
208. 

sssrasassafas* 

5-23-1. 

ugrfms; V A Hotder and A A Jones. 

Lancashire v EMW 
OU>TRArro^E5»(20pta)b«t^ 

oaatteW‘W a6nn »- 

Pse* won toss . _ 

ESSgX-Rrtttnrfogfi^SGUwlS. 

r J Rollins 60no; 6 Keedy . 

mmaisHHE-Ffctt ° dec - 

gSSEX - Second tnrtn^ forfeited 
i *NCASHB<E' 1,l 'SsconirinianfS 

GWcS GLbW bGrayson -9 

r j Green ** » "“' 5 i 

P j Martin c Irani hGTOJ*® 1 — — — -■f 

Mwl 8 rtM) 


BowfiraS Hon 8-1-25-0; Cowon 8-1-22- 
1: Such 42-15-1034; D R law 4-1-17- 
1; Grayson 38^-12-1434. 

Umpires: B DutBeston and R A White. 

W atMwtfM — Mf v IftMapnlf 

TRENT BfBDGE: Nottb«h>aMMra (Tpts) 
drew with HnmpthtB (3)- 
Hampsrtre won tass.. 
NOTTWGHAMSHWE- First tanfogs 291 
,£M P Dowmon 74: J P Sttphenson B-54). 
HAMPSHIRE - Fwst InnfoCi 260 for 6 
doc (M L Hayden 74. J S Laney 68, S D 
twal54«jJ. • 

MHTOffiHAMSHHIE- Second kvtaes 

(Overnight: 94 tor 2) . 

M P Donman c MR burn b Swtdant —62 

r T Robinson Ibw b Ranshaw 0 

G E Wetton b Udal — 40 

*p Johnson not out — 93 

U Afzaai Bw b Udal 16 

C M tolley not out 8 

Extras flfalO w4 r*20) 34 

total (for 4 dec, 56 dvara) JS 3 

FM (cent): 3-157 4-209. 

DM not bat L N P Water, tw M Noon, 

K P Evens. M N Bowen, A R Oram. 
Bowing: Mfoum 10-0-52-0; Renehsw 11- 
1 - 52 - 1 ' S t ephen son 14-l-480:SaWdwt 
80-54-1: Udal l3- 307-2. 

HAMPSHIRE -SoeondlMitaea _ 

J S Lanay b Cham --33 

ML Hayden tow b Brans ........ 21 

GW White norour 25 

M Keech not out — 28 

Extras (JD7) — : -..7 

total (tor 2, SI owere). U4 

Mb 1-50 2-65, 

Md not bat R A Sflrth, 'J P Srephereon, 
tANAynm S DUdaU Evident, Slfan- 
shaw S M MHbum. 

BoWtae Oram 8-1-24-1; town 9-3-11- 
Ct Tbfiw 14-2-33-0; Bans 3-2-33-1; A6a- 
al 10-3-13-0: Dwman 4-0-11*0; Johnson .. 
1-0-2-0. 

UnWrcR R Aten and AGTWrttehead. 

Somortrat V Mkkfiasax 

TAUNTON: Somerset (Bpts) drew with 
NMdtoMK^. 

SomeisBtwofitaa 

SCMdetSET- FM knrep# 3tL (RJTimv 
er 71,'fl D Rose BSno; P C R TUft«l 4- 

53). 

MDDIESEX-Rist MW 1 238 ( p H lb* 
100; Mushraq Ahmed 5^6, A RCadto* 
4-713- ’. _ 

SOMERSET -Second timings 

(Qvarraghb 174 for 5) ■ 

MSumsb Johnson 34 

G D Aae c end b Tufrran ^-^2T 


S Heabeig not out 40 

A R CBddrck c Fraser b Ramprskash ^9 

Mushtaq Ahmed not out 14 

Extresnb&w2 nbffl 15 

total (for 8 (foe, 91 ewera) 296 

MI (con©: 6-174 7-224 8-281. 

Did not bat: K J Shine. 

Bowing: Baser 18446-1; Hewitt 60- 
23-1: Johnson 17-3-52-2; Tufhell 30-8 
90-2; Kallis 81-21-0; Ramprahash 
11-1-58-1. 

MDI&ESEX- Second Innkret 

j C Pootey c Himer b SJWie—*. 17 

JH Kaftsc Bums b Mushtaq £2 

"M R Ramprahash etomer 

b MushtaQf 21 

M W GadHig c Trescothlck 

bJ4usr«j 21 

0 A Shah c Trascothick b Mushtaq -.23 

D C Nash not out 32 

tK R Brawn not out - 7 

Extras (b4 Ib6nb4) 14 

total (tor 5, 562 ouere) ^-187 

Mb 1-60 2-93 3-98 4-133 5-166. 

Did not bat: J P Hewitt. R L Johnson. A 
RC Reset PC RTufoef. 

Bowing: Caddtck 182-684; Rose 7-2- 
19-0; Oshtoq 232-7-714; Shine 4-0- 
17-1: Hetzberg 3- 1-2-0; Eccfostone 
1 - 1 - 0 - 0 . 

‘ Umpires: B J Meyer and D R Shephenl 

Sranyv Gtanorgaa 
IHEOUUtSranyfBpto) ihewwBhGhm. 
«g»W . 

Surrey non toss 

SURREY - Flret bratags 204 (A D Brown 
60). 

GLAMORGAN - First Innings 438 (M P 
Maynaid 76. S D Thomas 7Sno. A Dele 
72, R D B Croft 53K 
SURREY- Second toninfs 
(Ovefri^n; 324 for 6) 

G P Thorpe c Wotfdn b Cosher — -222 
Saqtun Mushtaq c Monts b Croft — 17 
M P Bk*neH st Shaw b Coder 53 

1 D KSatobuiyc Coney b Cosher — 14 

JE Benjamin not out 1 

Extras (b5 toll w4) 20 

total 0284 orera) - .497 

Ml (ooo0:7-341 8461 9482. ■ 

Bowing: Weqar 234-782: Vfetfan 22- 

1- 761; Craft 37-4-1262; Cosher234- 

2- 107*3; Thomas 24-3-781. 
GLAMORGAN -Saoond Innings 

SP James c Swwa b Satebu/y — -23 

H Moms c Stows* bBfcknefl 9. 

. tA D Shaw not out 
RDB Croft cAJHoaraake 

bSahsbwy — ~7 

*M P Maynaid not OUt - 26 

Extras (ml) 

total (tor3, 32 own) — , 1 07 


Mb 1-21 2-55 3-66. 

Did not Into A Dele, S LWMWn. PA Coney, 
Waqar Younts, D A Coshet S D Thomas. 
Bowfog: EHchnMI 11-1-32-1; Benjamin 4- 
622-0; Swfom 86180; SaJttbury 11- 
2-31-2; A J Hollioake 1-62-0. 

Umpires: G I Burgess and J F Steele. 

TbvfcsHra v Worcestantoke 
IEADMQLEK YbtteMre (22pts) beat 
Wwcastentolra ^ by 66 runs. 
YbricsMe won mss 

YORKSHRE - Pint tankigi 501 for 7 dee 
(C White 172no, A McGnah 141, 0 Syas- 
53, D S Lehmann 51). 
WORCESTERSHIRE- Rrat kmfogB 313 
for B dec at oreratet total (G A Hck 57. 
G R Haynes 62). 

YDRKSHRE - Second tarings 
A McGrath c Leetherdale b Shenyar ..12 

M PTfoughan c lampnt b Shertyar 3 

*D Byas not out — 3S 

D S Lehmann c Spiring b Lamprtt — 20 

C White b Shemar 4 

B Parker not out .-8 

Extras Obri 1 

total {tar 4 doc, lOl overs) 83 

FbI: 1-9 2-20 3-58 4-67. 

Did not bat; tR J Btetoy, G M Hamilton, 
R D Stamp, C EW Shenuod. PM Hutchi- 
son. 

BowRng: Shertyar 5J.-040-3: Lampttt8 
642-1- 

WORCESTGRSHRE- Second btengs 

tS J Rhodes b Hutchison G 

WPC Weston evasion 

bSUHHWOOd 4 

GA Hfckc Blakay b Slherwood 4 

K R Sprang tow b Hutchison _lo 

*TM Moody c Stomp b Hutchison .^7 

G R Haynes b Whflp £7 

D A Leatherdale Ibw b Sihwwood ..._20 

SRLffl^cfttfteraWWB 12 

R K (Un 0 Krth not out 33 

AShsnyarcStemobHamtoon A2 

M M Muza c Hutchison b Hamilton —0 

Extras falBi3nb6) -ID 

total paseerare) 206 

Fait 1-11 2-U 3-20 4-26 5-87 6142 
7-150 8-174 8204. 

Bowfing: Sflvttwood 174-51-3; Hutchi- 
son 12-1-383; Hamtfton 85-2-27-2; 
White 13-5-362; Stomp 81-380. ■ 

Unraftes: J C BaWeratone and A Oarioon. 

CbainpkrasUp table 

P W L DB&tSwl tot 

Kant (41 15 7 4 4 39 52220 

Gfanorgwi {10)15 6 2 7 4249208 
Yorkshire [6! ~15 6 2 7 3649202 
Oduh (13) ...4» 6 5 4 3352193 
Warwick* (8t „15 6 2 7 26 45188 


t exshire to pursue 272 from a 
nunimiun 71 overs. 

The target gave Worcester- 
shire a better than sporting 
chance. But within three overs 
it seemed likely there would be 
only one winner, as both open- 
ers departed with only 11 on the 
board. Steven Rhodes was 
bowled behind his legs by the 
left-armer Paul Hutchison be- 
fore Philip Weston drove Chris 
SOverwood loosely to point. 

The picture became brighter 
still for Yorkshire as wicket- 
keeper Richard Blakey re- 
moved the danger -posed by 
Graeme Hick with a splendid 
diving catch to give Silverwood 
a second success and Hutchison 
defeated Reuben Spiring with 


MMdtoMX (9I..15 6 4 5 27 48188 

Surrey (3) 15 5 3 7 37 47185 

Worca (71 .....15 4 3 8 4146180 

Essex (5) 15 5 5 5 37 47 US 

Notts (171 — -15 4 2 9 2151183 

Laics LU 15 3 111 3246159 

Somerset (11115 2 211 35 56156 

Lanes (151 -15 4 6 5 2946154 

Nralbaats (16)15 3 5 7 27 42138 

Harts (14) 15 2 4 9 3837134 

Dirham (18) -.15 2 6 7 2148122 
Darbjndiae £2) 15 1 8 6 27 54115 
StauMDE (12) — 15 1 9 5 2151103 
• 1996 portions In fractals 


late inswing to reduce the visi- 
tors to 26 tot 4. 

It was shaping up as foe kind 
of capitulation Yorkshire bad 
been hoping to induce when 
their opponents batted first on 
Thursday- However, now 
Moody emerged to turn the 
contest into something more of 
the genuine article and. while 
he and Gavin Haynes were to- 
gether, victory for Worcester- 
shire became & dear possibility. 

However, Haynes dragged a 
ball from Craig White on to his 
stumps and when Moody, hav- 
ing hit 67 off 94 balls, spooned 
a Hutchison long-hop to wide 
mid-on, Richard Stemp took a 
tumbling catch. Worcestershire's 
chance was gone at 142 for 6. 


sport 

King 
leads on 
King 
William 


Equestrianism 

GENEVIEVE MURPHY 
reports from Blenheim 

Mary King and her long-stand- 
ing partner. King Willi am. held 
a slender lead O.Spis at the end 
of the dressage phase of foe 
Blenheim Vauxhall Monterey 
Internationa! Horse Inals, de- 
spite their failure to perform ei- 
ther of the new flying changes 
which the horse seems, unable 
to learn. 

Tomorrow's cross-country 
should pose no problems for 
King William. King said: 
"Hopefully he win cruise round 
and enjoy himself, he doesn't 
owe us anything." 

King moved narrowly ahead 
of this years winning Bad- 
minton rider. David O'Connor 
of the United States. They are 
followed by 1992 Olympic 
champion, Mau Ryan of Aus- 
tralia. and Mark Todd of New 
Zcalun. victor of the previous 
I wo individual Olympic titles. 

All four of the leaders have 
an important engagement nexl 
week when they compete in foe 
European Open Three-Day 
Event Championships at 
Bcrghley and they will be more 
than usually anxious to have 
trouble-free rides tomorrow'. 

O'Connor will be on Light- 
foot, whom he describes as "a 
wonderful cross-anmUy horse". 
Hie gelding's only serious prob- 
lem on a cross-country course 
was in 1995 at Bockefo. in the 
Netherlands, where he was run 
into by an ambulance and 
forced to retire. O'Connor said: 
“We were flipped over the top 
of the vehicle and both of us 
were pretty lame afterwards." 

Ryan, now lying third on 
Eaceman. describes tins year as 
foe worst he has ever had as far 
as falling off is concerned. He 
said: “At foe first three events. 
I went scuba-diving into water." 
The Australian also fell at Bad- 
minton, Punchestown and 
Lummen three-day events be- 
tween May and early July. 

Ian Stark, lying seventh here 
on foe giant IS hands. The 
Moose, has also been in the 
wars. After a fall arBlair Cas- 
tle last month, he was strapped 
to a stretcher for three ex- 
tremely uncomfortable hours 
before being allowed to sit up. 
He then had a slip-up On the flat 
during team framing at Bad- 
minton last week. 

Stark and King believe foe 
two parts of the Keyhole Cor- 
ner, fence 19, will be the most 
influential on tomorrow's 
course. The first part is an oval 
hole in thick brushwood 
through which horses are re- 
quired to jump. This is followed 
by a corner, which will require 
both control and accuracy’. 

In most other respects, foe 
course is considered to he 
kinder and. according to 
O'Connor, “more onward -go- 
ing" than in previous years. 

King is pleased that the show 
jumping, now moved to Mon- 
day morning, should have a re- 
laxed atmosphere that will suit 
King William. But it does mean 
she will miss giving Star Appeal 
his final pre-Buipiley gallop, 
scheduled for Monday. 

BLENHEIM VAUXHALL MONTEREY IN- 
TERNATIONAL HORSE TRIALS: Stom&«s 
after dNMeagK King wnoam (M Kmc. GBI 
45J; UehUbot (DO'comor, US) 46.0: Face- 
•nan IM Ryan. Au&l 4&2; Word for WtonI iM 
Todd. NZ) 49.6. Owl Crack iK Meactvom. GBi 
4916; Mm Contender |0 Moore. GB) 502. 


30 Sept Duitiam v Somerset; Glamorgan 
v Essec Hampshire v Sussex; Middlesex 
v NotbnghaniGtara: Northamptonshire v 
Lmoesnrsfrre; Surrey v Lancashire; War- 
wfckshrevGloucesffinh^ 
v Derbyshire; Tbrtcshiie v Kent. 38 Sept 
(kKhaAngSimdiq'pfrg^DerhysfrrevMxk- 

sltre: Esses v Mttdesex; Gloucestershire 
v Lancashire; Hampshire vWbroestoishn; 
Kertt v Surrey; Lteesttr&hire v Durham; 
Somerset v Gtomocgan; Sussat v Not- 
tinghamshire; Warwickshire v North ern^ , 
tonsure. 

SBCONDXI CHAMfONSHP (Final day 
of three): Nort ham pto n: Surrey 231 tA 
J Tudor 77) end 216 for 4 dec ID J BrcK- 
neS61J: Northamptonshire 180 for 7 dec 
(G P Swann 65; Tudor 873) and 268 tor 
9 {7 C Waton3S, K J form GO; R A Amin 
4-52). NorthnaMoraNdre woo tor one 
wicket Worcester: WbtDBG&Khre 242 (G 
Chappie 6-40) ana 161 (AttUHraeezSS; 
Lancashire lBO.for 4 dec U E R Galian 
S) and 244 fof2y E Oaten 71. M Brawn 
54. M J Chiton 70no). LancaaMra won 
by efeht wfobeto. 

HMnorrow 

Nat W e st Trophy Final 

(One day, 10.30 start} 

LOHDTS: Essex v .Wawtetemre. 

AXA Ufa League 

(Drawta# 1.0 stan) 

DERBY: DfirhyShim v Nonharnpranshre. 
CANTERBURY: Kert v GJoucesterehfre. 
LEKESIEifc Leicesterehre v Durham. 
TRBiTBRDGEt NottjrrtiamshirevHamp- 
shte. 

TAUNTON: Somerset vMiddkwsfc. 

THE OWL: Surrey v Gtamorgan. 
HEADMBLEYti Vtotatwa v Woreesierahire. 

MNORCOUNnESCHAHtiPtONSHPFinai 

(First day of two; 1080 start): Luton: 
Bedfonlsmev Down. 


England hoping to 
pick up momentum 

Hockey Russell Garcia, providing the 

BILL COLWILL CC 7 tr cl5. n | S R , ^ nv> a 

ln Seoul England suffered 
repwts from Terrassa, Spam ih e jr defeai in foe wraen's 

junior World Cup, going down 
England arrived here yesurrday 5-2 io Australia. In a tightly -con- 
fer their two Test senes in the tested game, Australia rode 
Olympic stadium against Spain, their luck, going three goals 
foe Olympic silver medallists, in- ahead inside the first half-hour 
tent on continuing the rehabfl- before Melanie Clewlow pulled 
itation they started at Milton a goal back. Australia went fur- 
Keynes last Saturday following foer ahead before Sally Wright 
that 104) drubbing at the hands at a penalty comer scored Eng- 
of Australia. land's second. 

With David Luckes and Ben England squad (v Spain, thtmess, »- 
Sharpe not available, Jimmi day): r Garda icapn. j Kaos itiom homi. 
L£WB and Ben Barnes have 

been added to the party. J uwfo ihmmi. n Thompson tow 
Barnes.theE^Ortaeaddc- 

tender, U be plays, Wul Win bis b Bsmas (East Grmeadi. D Woods, B 
first full cap. Wjugh (both Seutheate). 

The Spanish have not played 

together since March, when TAr\AV'C 

they stamped their Olympic I UUAY o 

class on proceedings at the iv t| IfifiDCD 

World Cup qualifier in Kuala l\UlVlDn.r\ 

Lumpur beating Korea in foe 
final. a am 

It is expected that at least 10 29w 

of foeir Olympic squad will 
line up against England today. 

England will want to maintain The number of gold medals to 
foe momentum which they ere- be won at foe 2000 Sydney 
ated last Saturday, with much Olympic Games. This is 24 
resting on a tight defensive more than at the Atlanta 
pattern, including Chris Mayer Games, most of the extra 
and Danny Hall tackling back medals coming inthe women’s 
with foe gusto they showed at competitions, with 21 asetra 
Milton Keynes and then break- events In nme sports, includ- 
ing at speed with their captain, ing triathlon end taekwondo. 


TODAY'S 

NUMBER 


295 


The number ofgald medals to 
be won at foe 2000 Sydney 
Olympic Games. This is 24 
more than at the Atlanta 
Games, most of the extra 
medals coming in the women's 
competitions, with 21 extra 
events In nine sports. Includ- 
ing triathlon and taekwondo. 
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England’s stalwart still on the defensive 


Gary Pallister has seen 
them come and seen 
Jthera go. Since making 
his international debut he 
has played under four 
England managers and seen 22 
other centre-halves wear the three 
lions, nine of them as defensive 



the Manchester United defender 
being known to preface interviews 
with Tm not miking about injuries”. 


this 


“I keep hearing I'm injury-pro ne 
and injury-prone that but I 


partners. 

This week he has been celebrat- 


ing his 10th season as an England 
international, but if he plays against 
Moldova at Wembley on Wednes- 
day it wfli only be his 23rd cap. Why 
has he not played more often? 

"That's difficult to say. Obviously, 
everyone would like to feel they 
could have played more games for 
their country. I m just pleased to be 
involved at the moment with the 
World Cup coming up,” was his 
bland answer after training at 
Bisham Abbey this week. 

Anyone looking for clues would 
have had one right under their nose, 
pal lister’s foot was wrapped in an 
ice pack. Another injury? 

Not this time; just a bruised toe 
where his foot had been trodden on 
in training, not that Pallister regards 
himself as injury prone. Indeed, the 
mere subject is a sensitive one, with 


played a fair number of games last 
year and for people to keep talk- 
ing about it is annoying,” he said this 
time. “I’m fit as far as I’m 
concerned.” 

Since Pallister missed IS United 
games last year and 21 the season 
before, it is hardly surprising he is 
regarded as having an injury prob- 
lem. The most serious aspect has 
been his back which, when at its 
worst, meant he was struggling to 
play two games in a week. That fac- 
tor was certainly responsible for his 
missing out on Euro 96 and hardly 
augers well for his World Cup 
chances in France next year. 

“I haw not had any trouble with 
it since November when I was out 
for three weeks," he said. “I just 
have to be careful. There were daft 
stories about not being able to trav- 
el - about having a bed in the bus 
- that’s not true.” 

Until two seasons ago Pallister 
bad missed only eight League 
games in nine years, so maybe bis 


Despite an international 
career spanning 10 years, 
Gaty Pallister (right) is not 
guaranteed a place in Hoddle’s 
plans. Glenn Moore reports 


recent reputation is undeserved. He 
certainly appears fit enough. A 
lack of training may sometimes tell 
on his physique, but experience at 
reading the game gives him a yard 
start and he has been outstanding 
in Manchester United's perfect 
defensive start to the season of five 
clean sheets. 

More Jelling, perhaps, when it 
comes to international selection is 
the memory of Barcelona in 1994. 
when Romano and Stoichkov bam- 
boozled Pallister and Steve Bruce, 
and Oslo in 1993 when he was left 
exposed on the left of a back three 
by one of Graham 'Ihylor’s more 
bizarre selections. 

That was several years ago, how- 
ever. In his two appearances for 
Glenn Hoddle, in Moldova and as 
a second-half substitute at Wemb- 
ley against Poland, he has looked 



comfortable. He does a 
pier as half of a central defensive 
pair, as with Bruce orTony Adams, 
than in a three but the same was 
once thought of ' Adams. Pallister 
cites Alan Hansen and Mark 
Lawrenson as his heroes and, giv- 
en the chance of playing in the cen- 
tre of a three, cotud prove a success. 
Several seasons of European foot- 
ball with United have improved his 
distribution and perception. 

“ft’s always difficult to evaluate 
your own form but Tm playing at foe 
moment so the manager [Alex Fer- 
guson] must be pleased. We have 
seen over the years he is prepared 
to change things if he is not happy. 
There have been some great players 
leave the dub and if you can't match 
his desire, his will to win and to im- 
prove all the time, you could be one 
of the names going out the door. 


“He has aiumbe]ievable passion 
for success and that is reflected in 

the team. You should have seen him 

in our dressing-room after _ we 
played Coventry. It was the first time 
in my career I had won 3-0 and got 
a roasting. He was not happy, ^ 
were not about our business; 
Coventry could easily have got 
something and he didn't hold his 
punches afterwards. That sums 
him up.” _ 

Ferguson’s determination to im- 
prove United saw him invest £5m 
in another centre-half, Henning 
Berg, This summer. He, Pallister, 
David May and Ronny Johnsen will 
now be competing for two positions. 

-i. ..... mi rive ajhir-h 


“It keeps you on your toes, whicd 
is probably 


_ r .y a reason we have kept 

the dean sheets. Last year we had 
a few injuries .and the manager 
wanted to ensure there was not a 
repeat of the situation in the 
Champions’ League last year when, 
at rimes, two of the centre-halves 
were injured.” 

Pallister was also in the dressing- 

room for when Hoddle dished out 

his biggest roasting to date, after the 

fortunate 2-1 win over Poland at 
Wembley last year. 


“They [Hoddle and Ferguson] 
have different styles but both have 
got that passion to win. Because 
be was not a box-to4jox player lik.c 
Bryan Robson people might have 
a perception that Glenn is one of 
those silky, glossy players without 
passion but, if you listen to his 
team talks, you can see he has 

^ “After the Poland game he let us 
know what he thought in no un- 
certain terms." 

Due to iojuiy. being out ot 
favour or England not qualifying, 
Pallister has yet to play in a major 
tournament, 3nd he added, with 
hope. “Having in a World Cup 
would be 'the pinnacle of my 
career." , 

Having outlasted the Wiikere and 
Wrights, and seen off the Ruddocks 
and COopers, he must have a 

chams: bat Tboy Adams is still rathe 

frame and the young guns - Sol 
Campbell and Gareth Southgate - 
have muscled ahead. 

Tune is running out for 32-ycar- 
old Pallister and he, more than 
most, will be awaiting the 
announcement of Wednesday s 
team with interest. 


Entfand's 23 centre-halves >*nce 
paltister’5 debut. February 8B 
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Southgate ready for 
armband’s burden 


England's footballers will be 
keeping their heads down this 
weekend as Glenn Hoddle 
prowls the corridors of their 
home counties retreat like Jack 
Nicholson in The Slutting, writes 
Glenn Moore. 

Instead ofan axe, the England 
coach will be wielding the cap- 
tain's armband, the most revered 
but feared honour in the game. 
Leading the national team out 
at Wembley may be every young 
Englishman's dream, but those 
close to doing so against Moldo- 
va on Wednesday are all too 
aware of the jinx which has 
stalked Hoddle's leaders. 

Captain No 1 was Alan 
Shearer, now laid up until 
Christmas at least with a bro- 
ken leg. 


Captain No 2 was Tony 
Adams, still struggling to over- 
come a knee injury which has 
dogged him ever since. 

Captain No 3 was Paul Ince, 
who misses the World Cup tie 
through suspension. 

Captain No 4 was Stuart 
Pearce, who limped out of New- 
castle's European Cup match in 
Croatia, and this England 
squad, with a pulled hamstring. 

Captain No 5 was likely to be 
Teddy Sheringham, until be 
underwent a bone scan on a 
bruised chest this week and dis- 
covered two broken ribs. 

“There must be a curse on 
the captaincy,” bemoaned 
Hoddle. 

So when the team, who go 
home this morning, return 


McCarthy looks to 
Kilbane to break ice 


tomorrow night he will be 
roaming the rooms, calling out: 
“Gareth? David? Rob? Anyone 
home?” Sadly the player who 
would appreciate the honour 
most (though he is also the most 
superstitious) will not be subject 
to the coach's entreaties. Paul 
Gascoigne may be the most ex- 
perienced player left in the 
squad, a veteran of nine seasons 
as an international and 51 caps, 
but he still appears to have tne 
mind of a child too often for 
comfort 

Not that Hoddle admitted 
this yesterday, instead he paid 
tribute to Gascoigne's new “ma- 
turity”. “He’s stayed injury- 
free, which was my mam 
concern and he looks in good 
condition. He is the most ex- 
perienced player in the squad 
and he enjoys the responsibili- 
ty of being ’senior pro’. He is 
showing more maturity. When 
he had those problems [the al- 
legations of wife beating and 


Kevin Kilbane, West Bromwich 
Albion’s new£lm winger, is set 
for a World Cup debut with the 
Republic of Ireland as Mick Mc- 
Carthy's team try to snatch sec- 
ond place in Group Eight and 
a back-door opportunity to 
reach the finals in France next 
summer. 

McCarthy, Ireland's manag- 
er, will noi name his team to 
face Iceland - the first of two 
vital qualifying matches in five 
days - until just before kick-off 
today in Reykjavik. But with 
three key men out through in- 
juries, he is ready to call for the 
quick and mobile Kilbane, 
whose only previous interna- 
tional experience comprises 
three caps at Under-21 level. 

“Would I throw him in? Yes. 
I would. He's always been in this 
squad and he’s got a chance of 
playing.” said McCarthy, who 
has lost the injured Ray 
Houghton. Keith O'Neill and 
Niall Quinn from his original 
squad for the two games. 

McCarthy knows only a win 
today is good enough, with the 


other second-place challengers 
Lithuania and Macedonia 
meeting in Vilnius directly af- 
ter the Iceland game finishes. 

Macedonia are two points 
ahead of the Irish having played 
one game more, and Lithuania 
- whom the Republic visit on 
Wednesday - trail McCarthy s 
men only on goal difference. 

Keith Rowland, the West 
Ham midfielder or wing-back, 
has been added to the North- 
ern Ireland squad for their 
World Cup Group Nine quali- 
fier against Albania in Zurich 
on Wednesday, after Sheffield 
Wednesday’s Ian Nolan with- 
drew with "a knee injury. 

Jim MagDton has also pulled 
out of the Northern Ireland 
squad. The midfielder, who is 
set to join Sheffield Wednesday 
from Southampton, damaged 
his ankle at Chelsea last week- 
end. Ipswich's Danny Sonncr 
has been called up to replace 
him. while Newcastle's Aaron 
Hughes has been drafted in to 
replace the Bolton centre-half 
Gerry Taggart. 


did not expect him to learn in 
five days, nor even six months. 
It was up to him to mature and 
he is doing so.” 

Hoddle felt this also applied 
on the pitch, and he added: 
“There are things you don’t un- 
derstand at 22; you think you 
know it all. His understanding 
of the game has matured." 

So. Captain Gazza then? Hod- 
dle. when asked directly, refused 
to rule it out insisting: “He has 
a chance.” But he then spelled out 
exactly why Gascoigne will not be 
leading the team on Wednesday. 
“I have to consider the whole oc- 
casion. It wfll be very emotional. 
It is a one-off. both an important 
World Cup game and a unique 
occasion. Whoever is captain 
must be controlled." 

That rules out lan Wright as 
well as Gascoigne, leaving the 
most likely candidates as Gareth 
Southgate and David Seaman. 
Newly appointed skipper of As- 
ton Villa and long a captain in 
the making. Southgate has the 
right blend of diplomacy and will 
to handle both the occasion and 
the Moldovans. 



Glenn Hoddle at Bisham Abbey after a training session in preparation for next week’s match against Moldova 


Photograph: David Ashdown 


No one likes them, they don't care 


Dan McCauley, the chairman 
of Plymouth Argyle, has an- 
nounced that he wants to sell 
up and leave. 

Forgive the Home Park 
faithful, likewise the manager, 
players, kitwasher and tea 
brewer, for feeling like Mars 
Bar wrappers tossed aside in a 
howling wind, but this is the sec- 
ond time in a year that Mr Mc- 
Cauley has taken the last 
tonsil-tickling bite and decid- 
ed to spew out the lot. 

He wants to recoup some- 
thing in the region of the £3m 
he has invested in the Pilgrims, 
whose progress has been less 
than remarkable since he took 
control of a club whose histo- 
ry has its roots in rugby. 

The Argyle Athletic Club 
was formed in IS86 in a town 


which was a wobbly ball strong- 
hold until servicemen intro- 


duced it to football. It spread 
quickly and, initially, the dub 
played both sports in the 
colours of green and black. A 
number of exhibition games so 
conduced the locals of the 
feasibility of running a profes- 
sional club that the rugby sec- 
tion was disbanded, heralding 
the formation of Plymouth Ar- 
gyle FC in 1903. 

They have had their mo- 
ments in the subsequent 94 
years, buL in truth there has 


generally been little to cheer at 
Home Part 


rk unless, of course, 
you happen to he a diehard 
whose main interest in life is the 


winning, drawing or losing of 
the team you would walk a mil- 
lion miles for. 

What, then, makes a man 
want (o plough his money, 
time and energy into the run- 
ning of a football club? Could 
it be ambition? Added wealth? 
Power? 

There could be an element 
of all those things, yes, hut for 
many the real reason is the 
craving for celebrity status: the 
desire to be the big man in 
town. 

Anybody who has been in a 
club boardroom will tell you 
that the arrival of the chairman 
after a match is akin to St Pe- 
ter’s presence at The Gates. 
There is much handshaking, a 
queue to proffer large gin and 
tonics and a competition to see 
who can elicit the biggest laugh 
from the most feeble of jokes. 
This, mark you. is when you 
have lost- 

Such worshipping at feet is 
the fulfilment of the chair- 
man’s dream and is not some- 
thing that can be lightly 
relinquished. 

It is a little-known fact that 
some 30 years ago, when the 
halcyon period he is new en- 
joying at Chelsea was merely 
a pipe dream. Ken Bates as- 
sumed I he chairmanship of my 
beloved Oldham Athletic. In 
those days I was a young Lat- 
ics fan and it still, excites me 
to recall the events of the 
Boxing Day fixture that was 


Phfl Rostron finds 
football club 
chairmen united by 
the lowest common 
denominator 


the first under his stewardship. 

Oldham were struggling hor- 
ribly at the wrong end of the 
Third Division when his arrival 
was announced just before 
Christmas. As the team took 
the field there were gasps all 
round, with no fewer than five 
new signings making their joint 
debuts in a dub kit that bad 
suddenly been transformed 
from blue and white to electric 
orange. 

A big, blond centre-forward 
called Frank Large was one of 
them, and he was to become my 
all-time hero. Moreover, Old- 
ham won. Bates, who owned a 
concrete business in the north- 
west in those days, was hailed 
as the club's saviour. 

Oldham avoided relegation 
but the fairytale was doomed 
when Bates issued his mission 
statement for the following 
season: “The club’s wages 
come from home gates. The 
club needs £75,000 a year, 
therefore attendances must av- 
erage 15,000. The fans want vic- 
tory or they don’t turn up, 
therefore the team must win 
matches." 

Here was a man who meant 
business. It was sanctioned 


that Oldham were to become 
the first dub in the country with 
executive boxes (.though some 
unkind souls suggested that 
these would be of the upturned 
wooden variety, which bad pre- 
viously contained South 
African grapes). 

Bates later committed what 
to many supporters was a car- 
dinal sin. One year and a day 
after signing him, he sold Large 
to Northampton Town for a pal- 
try £13,000, responding to my 
protest with a two-page letter 
explaining the economics of a 
lowly placed football club. For 
that, at least, I shall be eternally 
grateful. 

Nobody is ever going to be 
Mr Popular in that role. Take 
Doug Ellis at Aston Villa. 
When it was announced that a 
new construction at Villa Park 
was to be called the Doug El- 
lis Stand, supporters viewed it 
as an incredible act of self-in- 
dulgence. He justified it by 
saying it was only because of the 
express wishes o*f the board that 
this course of action was being 
taken. Apparently the next 
completed construction is to be 
called The Not The Doug El- 
lis Stand. 

It is said that Elton John has 
taken up a second term at 
Watford only because his lyrics 
have dried up and he can now 
pinch some new ones from 
the chants of the fans. 

I suspect that only a small 
band of people will be form- 


ing an orderly queue for the 
privilege of adopting the Ply- 
mouth mantle, but I would 
draw to their attention a trick 
that was taught to me by an old 
mentor. 

If your purpose in life is to 
acquire a football chib cheap- 
ly, then this is what you do. You 
apply to your local planning au- 
thority for outline permission to 
build 50 dwellings. The bigger 
the mix, the better. Perhaps a 
dozen houses, a piggery, a pub, 
a chippy and a whorehouse. 

That department would be 
obliged to reveal that an ap- 
plication had been received 
for such a development - right 
on the football dub's land. 

Another obligation would 
be to reveal the name of the 
planning applicant, and that is 
where the real fun would start. 
Such fear and horror would 
overcome the board members 
that an invitation to join their 
□umber would be forthcoming 
forthwith. At this point you is- 
sue an ultimatum: you either go 
in as chairman or proceed with 
the planning. You wilL natu- 
rally. have the full backing of 
the shareholders. 

It is a little scam, unworkable 
of course, dreamed up by a 
friend who is upset at the way 
“his” club is being run. He will 
never enter the realms of those 
who liked the dub so mudi they 
bought iL Perhaps he should 
count his blessings. 

OUiia Blair is on holiday 


There was an unprecedented 
case of “Groundhopper Stops 
Play" on the opening day of the 
season. An ardent hopper 
known as “Tram” (because he 
works as a tram driver in Black- 
pool) travelled 250 miles to 
watch a Winstonlead Kent 
League match at Greenwich 
Borough FC. Tram specialises 
in touching both crossbars at 
every new ground he visits. 

However, at Greenwich Bor- 
ough, he found he could not 
reach the woodwork. Tram 
subsequently complained to 
the match referee, alleging 
that the crossbars were 10 feel 
off the ground! 

, Out came the tape mea- 
sures and it became apparent 
that the wrong dimensions 
were in place. The kick-off 
was delayed for seven minutes 
while the crossbars were pulled 
down and repositioned. 

Tram is just one of the grow- 
ing army of groundhoppers 
that trawl the country for their 
footballing fare. Objectives are 
simple. Tb watch matches at as 
many different grounds as pos- 
sible. 

Many hoppers collect club 
badges, programmes, scarves, 
replica shirts and any other 
paraphernalia they can lay 
their hands upon at games. The 
clubs benefit from this income, 
plus the increased use of bar 
and refreshment facilities. 

Like Mr Bara, most hoppers 
have self-enforced guidelines 
for visiting new grounds. For 
example, some don't count a 
visit to a ground if they have 
seen a goalless draw there. 
Rumour has it that one intre- 



by Tony lncenzp 


pid gentleman has been back 
to Stenhousemuir three times 
and still hasn't seen a goal! 

Then there is the hopper 
who has to walk around the 
four sides of the pitch, inside 
and outside the ground. Some 
take photos of the grands- 
tands. others sketch the 
ground and Mr“Mega-Statto" 
takes 20 pages of notes at 
every game. 

Pete Llewellyn and Dave 
Jolly combine their ground- 
hopping hobby with a passion 
for botany, seeking rare alpine 
flora on their trips to new 
grounds. And Barry Pcrthen 
took flying lessons so that he 
could photograph non-League 
grounds from the sky. 

But it seems Lhat the 
groundhopper who puts him- 
self under the most pressure is 
the Hertfordshire-based Dave 
Roxborough. He makes ft bis 
business to touch the match foil! 
at every ground he visits. 


The groundhoppers have a 
convention every Easter. This 
year, 400 hoppers achieved a 
world record by watching sev- 
en Devon League matches in 
33 hours and 30 minutes over 
Good Friday and Easter Sat- 
urday. 

It started at Alphington 
FC at Ham on the Friday and 
finished at 630pm the fol- 
lowing evening at Willand 
Rovers. A convoy of cars and 


coaches ferried the hoppers 
ch in loot- 


Duve usually stands near 
laiLhoi 


the comer flag, hoping to throw 
the ball back when it goes out 
for a comer. “When I arrive at 
a new ground, 1 walk around 
trying to work out where the 
ball will be easiest to retrieve 
by me," he saw. No wonder the 
other assembled groundhop- 
pers burst into spontaneous ap- 
plause every time Dave gets his 
first touch of the ball. 


between each match 
ball's version of M&cky Races. 
The former Football Associ- 
ation chairman. Sir Bert Mil- 
iieftip, was oa hand io present 
certificates to the exhausted 
hoppers after the final game. 

A similar event is planned in 
Devon for next Easter. The 
groundhoppers cannot wail. 
Once again it promises to be u 
unique social gathering of like- 
minded people building up 
friendships and having a good 
time. Their appetite for now 
grounds is insatiable. 

The first match is at Top- 
sham Town on Good Friday 
morning. See you there! 


Tony Incenzo is the editor of the 
growidhopping magazine Pyra - 
mid Football. For a sample copy, 
send £2.20 io Pyramid. PC) Box 
107. Oiells Manor, Stcwnagr* 
Hertfordshire SG2 ORH, 
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sport 


Scots put 
gratitude 
to one side 


Football 

PHIL SHAW 

Scotland almost took their leave 
of the World Cup this week, the 
Scottish FA’s procrastination 
over the visit of Belarus to Ab- 
erdeen having led them to the 
brink of withdrawal Instead, 
they may well have one foot in 
the finals come tomorrow 
evening. 

The dilemma over whether to 
persist with the original fixture 
- scheduled for 3pm today, as 
the body of Diana, Princess of 
Wfcles nears its last resting place 
-was finally solved when the Be- 
larussians agreed to switch to 
, 2pm tomorrow. Scottish grati- 
: tude will be suspended while 
Craig Brawn’s side seek the vio- 
! toiy that could put them with- 
; in one win of France. 

> The advantage of the new 
‘arrangements, as Ear as the 
; Scots axe concerned, is that the 
qualifying picture should be 
: far dearer tjy the time Pittodrie 
‘ opens its gates. Austria and Swe- 
Men, the other contenders to ad- 
'vance from Group Four, meet 
[tonight. A draw in Vienna 
vwould leave the Scots needing 
-“only" to beat Belarus and 
Latvia in Edinburgh next month 
; (o finish top. 

; Scotland’s resources were al- 
, ready stretched by the unavail- 
ability of a key forward. Darren 
.'Jackson, and the defensive 
[ linchpin, Colin Hendry. They 
•have now discounted Black- 
churn's BiDy McKinlay, whose 
\ calf strain has not improved, and 
^Celtic’s Jackie McNamara, in- 
jured in training. 

? So the team virtually picked 
[itself, except in one critical 
: area: goalkeeper. Brown re- 
; vealed yesterday that despite the 
♦tempting presence of Rangers' 
^ Andy Gorara he had decided to 
•give Jim Leighton bis 82nd cap 
■- tjie 39-year-old’s first on his 
•own club's ground, 

*. mteres so little between 
ribem that it .finally became a 
.question of being loyal to the 
jman in possession," Brawn said, 
rit’s been vety difficult having 
r to tell one of the world’s best 
t keepere he's not playing. But the 
Ctruth is that it would be unfair 
ran a guy who's done sowell for 
•us - Jim was immense in our 
•game in Sweden.” 

; Gary McAllister, who has 
r hor played since 11 August, 
'should be fit John Collins will 
: partner him, even though be has 


started only once this season. 
Kevin Gallacher, whose 31 caps 
have been interspersed with 
serious injuries, finds hims elf 
undisputed first-choice striker 
after netting five times in Black- 
burn’s whirlwind start. 

Brown will impress on his 
players the need to avoid any 
repetition of the 0-0 draw with 
Estonia that could yet force 
Scotland into a play-off. Belarus 
were ranked alongside San 
Marino and Monaco when the 
draw was made, but two years 
ago, in the qualifying for Euro 
96, they defeated the Nether- 
lands 1-0. In the return, the 
Dutch did not score the only 
goal until seven minutes from 
time. 

Wheo Scotland went to Min- 
sk, in June, they needed a 
McAllister penalty to prevail on 
' a poor pi ten. Brown has since 
watched Belarus tackle Sweden, 
and though they lost 2-1, he was 
impressed by the difference in 
their technique on a better sur- 
face. He anticipates Petr Ka- 
churo, of Sheffield United, 
operating as a lone attacker and 
counsels the need for patience. 

Amid the sense of relief in 
Scotland that their national 
team can no longer be portrayed 
as pariahs, there remains a 
feeling that the SFA, in partic- 
ular its chief executive, Jim 
Farry, handled this week’s 
events insensitively. 

Fury confirmed yesterday 
that the SFA had come dose to 
pulling out of the tournament. 
Questioned on Radio 4’s Today 
.programme about the calls for 
his resignation, he said: “In 
the life of an SFA secretary I can 
assure you that where calls are 
made from various sources, 
sometimes those sources are not 
in possession of the facts." 

The Belarus coach, Mikhail 
Vergeyenko, fuelled the con- 
troversy by claiming that his fed- 
eration had told the SFA last 
Sunday that they would play “on 
any day”. He added: “It wasn’t 
until Wednesday at ilpm that 
our president got a call asking 
for the game to be thisSunday: 
He immediately said OK." 

In the aftermath of a Scot- 
land success, the pressure on 
Farry would inevitably ease. 
Anything less and his role ra the 
uncertainty over the fiasco may 
come under renewed scrutiny. 

SCOTLAND i probable. 3-5-21: Lo&fton (Ab- 
fttieenn Da»y (Derby). Boyd iCcae). Cokter- 
imorf (Tottenham); Bwtojr (CatcJ. Lambert 
IB Dmtmundl, McABWor (Coventry, rapt), 
CoOtas (Monaco), T McKMay rCettfc): Gal- 
faefcer JBtecMxi w), Dvto (ttangarrt. 




JSm Leighton, who tomorrow will win his 82nd cap for Scotland, and Ms first at Ms home ground in Aberdeen 


WofM Cup opdate 

■ qurffcad a n: finen w a B tytshoas. 
OowNvwniqusMrtRomantohiMiBKawmjn 
fcefrflwftl; bexmanWacad (aim gwflfes 
rem ain )^ atfif sacontf-ptacari teams (ale part 
In fwnfran tf a way tOty-offi to ttoefcfe tour 
remitting guaMsn 

Group One 

P W D L F A Pt» 

Qewmafc 6 4 1 1 12 5 IS 

Cmara ... B 3 I 2 8 4 ID 

Croatia 5 2 3 0 10 6 8 

Bwnfc 8 9 .0 4 B U ■ 

StonMa S 0 1 4 4 13 1 

RamaMng tortures Today: Ooaoii a Bosnia: 
3wB*a v Grtxn*. wa rtt nadar Qyimam v Qo»- 
tR Bocrte v Stoma. 11 Occ Greece v Dqnratc 
Stowsaa vCaaeoa. 

GnwpMo "■ 

_ P W D. C P A P» 

s i o-ti. i la. 

W4 ...ft. 9 0.1 SI 2:i*. 

Paianrt I——. 8 a 13 T 9 T 

Baorgla— 5 1 0 4 3- 9 : 9 

Uoktea 5 0 0 5 2 13 0 

Ba m at n li jfl ttttureC Wadnaaday: EngUnd v 
Mok*wQo^*l»V-2*SaiifcUi*liwvQaof- 
*a. 7 Oct t*sdoe»P«3na.il (tat Italy vEne- 
BnarGaorgtt vPobad. 


Groop Three 


Aaeduyan. 


P W D l . P A PIS 

— e 4 2 0 15 2 14 

..-a 2 2 2 B 6 B 

— 5 2 12 5 5 7 

6 2 1 3 8 lO 7 

—5 1 0 4 2 13 3 


Kemiiitag Can n ot: Today: Samartand V FVv 
ttnft Aaarraflarr vMonay. Wa d w tto y; Hungry 


vAzerbalafKNonwrvSMOBOiniL U Oct: Fin- 
land v Hungry. Snavtand v AaoUfan, . 

Group Four 

' P W D L r A pat 

SnoHand . 8 5 2 1 9 2 ST. 

Austria 7 5 1 1 11 4 U 

Swadan 7 .5 0 2 14 B IB 

Latvia 7 2 1 a 9 11 T 

Botov. ml II 5 4 U 4 

Estoofa 8 I 1 6 4 14 4 

Bama tnh n ftatnraa: Today: Aaatna t Sweden: 
Latn v Estonia. Tomorrow: ScdUand « Batov. 
Waifc artay t a a ui anvlaMai&flanBvAuaWa. 
11 Oct Arestov Batovs Smtouv Lotos; 9we- 
dm v Earn 

Group Five 

MD L F in 

BtdgWfc — fi 5 0 1 IS 5 15 

baaia 1 6 4 2 0 15 2 14 

tore* 8 4 1 8 9 7 13 

Cfpm . . 6 1 1^4 5 14 4 

lujwctiuMrg ’?-+**■ 0 0 6 1 17 0 

Wa nton l y flujin s r th e orem : i re an *yB »- 
Cypnig. VMadoaaday: Upu a toaao. u Oct; , 
Cyprus v Lwaffipouv (Maw v Buioma. 

Qronp She . 

; P W D'.L'.F A Pin 
Span — a s 2 0 31 -4 20: 

WCHtavta ~ a 6 1 123 8 19 

HoMMo — B 4 CT- 2 14 7 12 

CzacbMo 6 2 1,3 9 4 7 

FOro* Um _a 2 0' 6 -9 2fi .8 

Malta ft D O.8.. 2 31- 0 

MmaMagtodurea: Today: Foma Idea rCwdi 
ftopufcflc. WmaK!-,-,-/: Swataa V Vugnttna, 24 
Sapfc Mai® »CBrtiRa|iUbbC'StoatoiY Span. 
31 dec Malta a TlftWstoiw Cm* WapuMcv 
StonMa; Sfat> t Fame Mas. 


Group Seven . . 

• P.W DIP A Pta 
NattiattaaM i^—B 5 0 1 23 3 15 

BOWBIO B 6 0 1 IB 8 SB 

Itefcay. . ..-J 3 1 2 15 9 SO 

vnAwa T- 2 1 4 IB IB 7 

SanMwteo^. 7 0 0 7 0 37 0 

itaaMMncIlxbmRitoday: NMtMtlonda »8ti- 
em. Wadnaaday: San Marm v Turney, lTOct 
Bdfiun v VWc Nethntmda v Totay. 

Group 

9 w o L r A Pm 

Romania (0* 7 7 0 0 24 2 M 

■aoadnda 8 4 1 3 21 14 U 

Rap af Mand___7 8 2 2 15 4 U 


Magilton makes the 
switch to Wednesday 


9 w o t. r A Pm 

Romania (0* 7 7 0 024 2 21 

■aoadnda 8 4 1 3 21 14 12 

Hap af Mand___7 8 2 2 15 4 U 

UBwa nip T 3 2 2 6 5 SI 

tadaod ; 7 1 3 3 5 8 6 

UaeManatafa 8 0 5 8 240 0 

namUnaigBiauitr fodfly: fcatand vtftpriiac 
oMiaWat lia dn ana u ai y Bnmttaa: IWamnlfl a 
Ma eadc w a. Warfenadme Rnanta v tcuamt 
IgftuWa a IMpt tutet IMnt SXCptt'leamf 
v UaaianaMi; RifiMe Of MBtti V Bdrim: 
MacMoata vutfuna. 

Group Ifln 

9 W .O L P A Pta 
Wiraea.;. — ■■ 0 5 2 1 8 6 9 

Gantmw — 7 4 8" 0 H 5 15. 

Porttual . ■ ..-a 4 3 1 10 3 IB 

1 4 3 8 8 7 

Aiwanfa;. 7 0 5 2 5 11 8 

Afcama ■■■■■■■ ,..-7 .0 1 6. 3 13 1 

F tan ml n l w g flxtuw: Today: Gmrwny v ftrru- 
pi; Annan* v AMOS, mettaaday: Atanm ¥ 
Nonhani Mwvt Genwnr.v Armenia. 12 oee 
GamaiqrvAUaraK PomuBvTIonltam nauM: 
Aniano r UtattA. 


ALAN NIXON 


Sheffield Wednesday recruited 
Northern Ireland’s influential 
midfielder Jim Magilton from 
Southampton last night. 

Magilton agreed a four-year 
contract with Wednesday after 
leaving Saints, where he rejected 
the chance to sign a new deaL 

The Irishman will have his fee 
decided by a tribunal, with a fig- 
ure likely to be dose to £lm. 
The Wednesday move makes up 
for the disappointment of miss- 
ing out on a transfer to Celtic 
recently. Magilton will make his 
debut against Liverpool, the 
club where he was groomed as 
a teenager. 


Blazevic braces for Bosnia 
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Frederic Kanute (right), of Lyon, fails to hold back another wave of Mai 
during Marseille's 1-0 victory In the French First Division on Thursday 


attacks led by Xavier Gravefaine 
Photograph: AP 


Robert Prosinecki wfll miss 
Croatia's key World Cup qual- 
ifier against Bosnia in Zagreb 
today - a match the home side 
must win to keep alive their 
hopes of a place m next year’s 
finals in France. 

The home coach, Miroslav 
Blazevic, warned yesterday that 
Bosnia would probably pro- 
vide much tougher opposition 
than they did when they lost 
4-1 to Croatia in neutral 
Bologna last October. 

Wfib Greece expected to lake 
full points from bottom-placed 
Slovenia in another Group One 
match being played today, Croa- 
tia must win to keep in touch 
with the Greeks and the current 
group leaders, Denmark. 

If they win today and when 
they play Demark: on Wednes- 
day, Croatia could move from 
third to first in the standings* 
But Blazevic was understand- 
ably cautious, especially as he 
will be without Prosinecki, the 
most influential player in the 


SPORTING DIGEST 


Damron shades out luminaries 


Robert Damron, in search of his 
first US PGA Tour victory, fired 
a bogey-free five-under-par 65 
to take a one-shot lead after a 
windy opening round of the Ca- 
nadian Open in Montreal. 

Greg Norman, the 1991 US 
Open winner Payne Stewart, 
American Ryder Cup member 
Jim Furyk and Gabnel Hjerst- 
edL of Sweden, were tied at four 


under on 66. Rocco Mediate 
and Stephane Thibet, who is 
from a suburb of Montreal, 
were two shots back. Jay Eton 
Blake, Grant Waite and Frank 
Lickliter were next at two 
under on 68. 

The Masters champion. 
Tiger Woods. British Open 
champ Justin Leonard and US 
PGA Championship winner 
Davis Love HI head a group of 
13 on an even-par 70. 


Hardy has McKenzie in sights 


Booting 

Billy Hardy, the European 
featherweight champion, hopes 

to settle an old score with his for- 
mer stabfemate Duke McKen- 
zie, providing he gets past his 
next scheduled defence against 
France's Mehdi Labdoum. 

Hardy expects the fight to go 
ahead next month in France 
against the man be bear there 
on points two years ago. Yet the 


33-year-old from Sunderland is 
looking beyond that fight. 

“When I beat Labdouni I 
want -to make a voluntary 
defence against McKenzie,” he 
said. "When Duke won the 
British title four years ago he re- 
fused to defend against me. I'm 
not like him, and once Labdouni 
is out of the way I’D ask my man- 
ager to fix up a fight with 
McKenzie to prove once and for 
all who is the best.” 


Baseball 

AMERICAN LEAGUE; Detroit S Anttem 4 ill 
ttnlrussl; BNUmore 5 Nan \tort, YMeee 2; Twas 
6 Toronto Z Kansas C*y 7 OsMand 6; Seattle 
9Vmsn8. 

NATIONAL L EA GU E: Qncinnao 5 Pttstauiffi 2 
pmtodetprta 6 Montreal 4: Atlanta S San Dtcgo 
7:HcXJ^14STlFWlU»J32.POTtPCT)«tC44- 
oratto y St Loua. 

Basketball 

Cteave Lewis, the former Worthing 
Beats coach and long-serving point 
gpard. has signed for GufrdfonL Lewis 
was a key menfoer of the Vifarmine team 
that won three consecutive Wembley 
champtonsftp play-off trues from 1993. 

Football 

SasaCurcta has come off Aston vaia's 
tran&r Ra rod is rodertatangaara nam- 
ing hi order id be (it for thar next #me. 
at Barnsley a week today. 

Port Vale have s/gred a fourth Dutch 
player, the AJhmaar centre-back Mark 
Srujoere, on a fme transfer a month af- 
ter being quoted £150.000 for him. 
Arsenal lack off the defence of their 
Women's National League Premier Di- 
vision tjtta tomorrow with a new man- 
ager: the former Leyton Orient and 
wyoombe midfielder feny Howard. He 
has replaced Vic Akers, now the mens' 
teams kit man bt Hlgfouty. 

NATIONWIDE FOOTBALL LEAGUE FUbm 
dugCBC Tt» 1 j 5 8epb Omve v Pht Vtfs Itam 
31 Aufl. Wed 24 Sept Owen's Pwfc Ranges 
v ftiitamoiah fltam 8 Sept), itoa 21 OeC Not- 
tH^^f ; i^yWeaftwyTMc):iirw220cil. 
0QGA40U CUP Second rMDd Itrct tag «t- 
tre*efiw8M««wllTSBpeaiTOt4r*S»idr^ 
Wednesday (trotn 16 Sepu. 

MOiDCWA SQUAD [World Qop qaafifler v Eng- 

Dtoov iConsmitotvl OtSmuI. hwiow 
TiasDOb. Roflwrwrtko OnWni Cnanaui. De- 


tenders Baton (T4®J TtaBpOfl. KflPboba, 
Rttaw. RMfl, Soku. SboaoAo, TMMtaa^ 
TotokannBuw (aV Zttftni CNeneu). MUttMd- 
ere; CtMbMnv, Snm Zmbru 

dvettaul. Nuntoara (Widnr» um, Sbtotftto, 
FRb nwri Consmxanni Chtameu). nnottch 
(TllieATroepaQ. Facwerds: SMUtom, W to« i 
Ann Zntru CHsirnui, Rog ^ iw lOsmoia 

Ben). 

TRAMSFERS: MB CansibMI BonnartH YoiK to 
Kkn Grant rftjrtnrdl LuttiBUi 
«S8 Ifln OiiMjndiBgNl (toncatn Oldham to Scut- 
•wpt 

LOANS: Stolen Cdtomn meAnien Bolton to 
WohieK Jnon Bowen BowartO Benwijpam n 
Sou toamo mn: Onto Cnper (Betandan LW 
chemr UB b awdore Rrton Bmom tdeAndert 
Covermy to 9mdon; Anfor IfteMSya (ftwvHRU 
Bradtord Cny to BumieK Lee Martki (defender) 
Brtsml Rams » huddoroMd: Rtohy Otto uer- 
vrenfi Bnnetgham n Notts County; LM SAm9 
ford KWenowl SheneW utd to Rsatfing. 
THURSOAVS ixn KSlUl! Ponttoo LMfiie 
PMtBtar DMstao: Aston Vita 2 Noamnan Fdr- 
b» 1. Avon lae br an ce ConiMnsttan Rost D*. 
ritloo; IJVwn's Pa* R3n»r 0 Chdraor fltfuac 
3. icto Ldejaie Ffc«t DMiAon: Ufcmtjfcr 1 Luartv 
ereead 1. Second DMata Barsaod 0 WHh- 
am 0: Lettfson l Mongolian Pofce 3. inw 

tiMstoro Herne! — ‘ *• 

lY a nch 

Toukuto J (Msnm58): Maraew l'lOwetan: 
57} Lyon Q. HaSaiCWSfloaod mood flnrt lee 
Breseeilo 1 Anentua L 

Golf 

CANON EUROPEAN MASTERS [Crenurar- 
Siem. Svntl Eariy loading second- round 
MMrm(GB or to uttoes touny. 12S 5 Hen- 
dwwn 82 66. 131N Faldo SB 65. 132 8 Crao- 
oosomltoflr 05. 133 0 Carte 67 68. 154 N 
Kwft iSne) 67 87; Zhang lan-w |Chl 67 67; 
9 QoMing 66 B8r R Goosen iSAl SB 68. 13B F 
iaoouon ISMl 66 SR J Haesnwn Gw) 6G69; 
8 littB ISM 6988. J3B D Cnocra Swei 72 64: 
Q Emenon 69 57; B Lane 67 69: G Brand Jr 69 
87. 137 E ConoriM (W BB 6R M UM (NZ) E6 
7t 0 Bw» 70 07; D Hwprai Ko) 68 W; W 
Vfestw m 71 6£ J Sanoton (S«a) 83 SR P 
Sftenfl tSMH 71 6& P OT«ley lAuil BB 8R 
Sntto (So) 71 B6; C MomgBTOMe 6S 72: K 
EouwrKSvw) 72 66- 

CANAOAH 0P6N {Mootafll) Lflodtagflretmwl 
Kota (US *«wl}: 65 R Demon: 68 




G Norman unis). J Rnyh. P Semen. G Htorsteffi 
(9 «m.- sr B Medae. s rgnoc SB i 0 RueTa 
Wane. F UcMRer. BB Kftoheriand. D Qgkv TTolas, 
R Giteon. B Mcfinsrer. F Alern ISA). 1 Smde- 
ler. L Rntar. A Mope, T Nta. P Uut&uraiw (NO; 
70 A Medndi (S*e), J leoreto. T fiyu. T Wooda. 
S Mtonael. B Quigley. D Mnnto, D Low. J Mona. 
K Gteon. P Jonas. J OUnete. R Todd. 
SOVEREIGN RUSSIAN OPEN Mmoov Com»- 
8y Chti) loading tthtod-rouid aearee (GB or 
M hi uotaee Mated). 208 H P Thul (Oar) 72 
72 64: C Hamfene HJ51 71 68 09. 209 M Reato 
(It) 73 68 68; J Barendt (Anf) 70 67 72. 211 
S Leamy (Aua) 72 70 69: S Ratteen (Den) 69 
72 70: N vantioore«m (BeO 7157 73; H Ny- 
eonm ISwe) 71 88 75; C Marts 73 6 7 71. Hz 
w Bennett 73Bg70;MPriBlRn)72i3S71. 
213 G Murphy 71 72 70; F Qrttad IFrt 71 72 
70: « Jaatontoes (Fn 70 70 #3. 

CSynmastics 

MKMJ)CHAMnONSMPS|5Mt)WoRttnrEaB- 
nwnd Knab 1 S KhorWna IRua) 38.636p(K 2 
S Atnanar (Rom) 3&5B7: 3 E Prodmxe (RuD 
38.540; 4 G GOfiean (ftami 38^13: 9MFO 
(DiJ 38.042: 6 L Shawnee Mol 37.883; 7 
LU Titan (04 37.861: 8 C Presecon (Ron) 
37.717; 9 O Teatonta (Hi) 37.906: 10 1 Eev- 
ffr) 37^99; 14 Kid YMeyuen [CM 


Ice hockey 

British tee hockey ft to bring \n a sys- 
tem of fines for players, rather than 
penalty points and suspensions, m the 
hope of putting the onus back an indi- 
vikfuate instaao of their dubs for break- 
ing the lutes on me rink. Suparteague 
win also set m ptace new dfeopane and 
appeals committees, to be run by in- 
dependent advisers. Piastre wH nave 
to pay their own fines but will be in fine 
too for increased suspensions if they 
continue to offend. 


aide, who is out after straining 
muscles. 

“I am a little apprehensive 
about the game against the 
Bosnians, more than 1 am about 
the one against the Danes,” he 
said. “We have a tough task 
ahead of us, as we need to win 
in Zagreb if we want to go to 
France.” 

Since beating Bosnia in 
Bologna, the Croats have strug- 
gled to find their form, manag- 
ing only draws at home against 
Denmark, Greece and Slovenia. 
The Bosnians showed in their 
last match, a 3-0 win over the 
Danes, that they are improving. 

That victory in Sarajevo last 
month cracked open the group, 
and sent a warning to Zagreb. 
Blazevic said ftasmeokfs role of 
supporting the striking pair of 
Lazio’s AJeu Bokslc and Real 
Madrid's Davor Suker would be 
taken by SiMo Marie, a young 
Croatia Zagreb midfielder. 

Fuad Muzurovic, the Bosn- 
ian coach, will lack almost the 


MRa 5. cwreiA MaodtaRi 1 AuffiaOa P3 - BpK 
Z B^Bnd 3-« 3 CNna 3-5: 4 Gama^ 2-lt 5 
Soatt 2-1: B Cmae 3-0. 

Rugby League 

AM- eurottaa Mttt4taab GoM Cobh 26 
nwaralA. 

Rowing 

warns ctUMPfONSHiPs ( 4 * 40 * 0 * 1 *. 

R) Mac U tt to iwtfitc wl MM mO» fktt tore* 
toOjflRAflfl ntt NnHiMlNMnwg sod 

A O-Carmor |W) &44.6S; 2 J K«ai- tonsan and 

J 0 MStaen (Deni 6^6.24; 3 1. Johansson wto 
T0gh (Sm)&45a4; 4 H Wd and T Whwfc 
(G«1 3:46.08; 5 L Ronro and J KWta (Yu(0 
0*2-82; B A Tudor and M LouzaOo rQbr) 
6=53-33- Soctwd araoMirafc lMBttdwflnd 
B Sdmdt ISWW 8:4147; 2 S Bel end H-P 

narAoquaIft)6^4JO:3FWaitorandGKo- 

«acr (Hun) &45JU); 4 S Poole i*xJ A Lane (Aus) 
ft46«; g g Miller and E Santanon IUS) 
655.64; b F Meant and B WatalblrMar (Aid) 
7KW.62. DouMe aadto ((hat ttmotabi 9- 
n^FMattod-finotlLPtolnan and MCn# 
W6-Ja34:2WdaUandMM«a GfeMSwiQ 
033,10: 3 J C Swzand J M u Manx (Sp) 
6^3.03: 4 F Dutour and P TOuoo (FD 
626.73; 5TB Jansan and A Brems (Den) 
S2O03; SRTottsr andGCo«a(SAl &39.61 
Second smMnatlTKucftanM and RSyc 
(WO 6:18.75; 2 ( Euler and B fUAw (fieri 


entire defensive line from the 
game against Denmark, except 
for Monaco’s central defender 
Muhamed Konjic. 

The Dutch coach, Guus Hid- 
dink, is waraing.today's World 
Cup qualifier against Belgium 
is a far tougher proposition 
than the reverse fixture of last 
December which the Nether- 
lands won 3-0 in Brussels. 

The two sides are level on IS 
points in Group Seven, with the 
Dutch claiming top spot by 
virtue of their superior goal dif- 
ference. A win for either side 
could guarantee qualification, 
either as group winners or the 
best runners-up, 

A draw would be a reasonable 
result for both sides. A point in 
Rotteniam, followed by a home 
win over Turkey would be 
enough for the Dutch to finish 


Hockey 

woMars junk* womn cup 

day: Pool A Chm 2 Canada 0; ( 


6:29.03; 6 R ToOef and G Costa (SA1 &3?.62. 

. Second smMnaElTKucftanM and RSyn 
(WJ 6:18.75; 2 F Euler and B RuMng (Get) 
6:2044: 3 A Edna* and G L#ns0t (Awl 
, , 8224S4; 4 H Junschetdi and M Kotau (AuQ 

ingln a sys- - 634,sa J a non ana a wester tusj 
rather Than 8-a2.74;BAOttaensmeftoABatan)rC5i*a) 
islons In the QUHtnoila ( 11 m three krto 

Owbl»8t mw l ftii9 X)B*;5.-44d3;2UHanp 
»oc On nidi- 5^5n4:3S*towland5i4^L-*Nelfierian(b 
bs for break- 5^8.78; 3 Russia 552aa 6 Beton*e0O2S. 
Superisagje second senHInaL 1 Germany 5*45.26; 2 
iscmBneand France 5:45,64; 3 Austftt 5:46.60: 4 Unaad 
rrmhtiL^ aMfi-S4iT7 : 5AM«5aa2;8Wmi 
S«2^Wdwfl«U»a»o)®*c^^ 
are win have (first three fata Bnsfl): Ftot saroMte^XA 
Nin bein fine TamasandCMacwWucIRom] 7iH.l3:2M 
starts if they Oai«n and A Brand (fieri IHimi 37 Bel and 
WPtwft® 7na.7ft4EMelesk?end ASoe*a 
(Neflil 7:12.60; B E MWnm and 5 Qonralex 
iSp) 7d4«7 : fl A Gremou and C Bdtota (Grj 
7:1655. Second twnt-Oaefc 1 B Star and T 
‘(SaouOPpatk Duncen (Can) 706 J.4; 2 A HeUabore and L 
Ei«and2AuB- Andereaon (Deni 7fl5 J4: 3 c Ferrande; are) 


who play Wiles at home in Oc- 
tober in their final game, a 
chance of progressing as Eu- 
rope's best second-placed team. 


MLarnaBa(Fi) 7:09.31: 4 S Buchanan Lang- 
ttnds (GS) 7:12^0; 5 S Baton and M Onan 
(It) 705.73; BS UsMattuatto IMmronoK- 
M (Pul) 112223. 

Rogby Urion 

John Caima-Hufabart, who won one Eng- 
land cap agamst Scotland in 1930 at 
foil-back, nos died agsd 95. He played 
forts ackheath and Harlequins. 
TMckertiam Is sold Dut for three of Eng- 
land's four autumn Test matches, guar- 
anteeing more than £7m fn gate 
receipts. The games against Australia 
on 35 Nouember. South Afoca. the world 
champions, a IbrWgir later and New 
Zealand on 6 Decemher will see TWck- 
enftam patted to its 75,000 capacity. 
England's fourth pre-Christmas In- 
ternational (against New Zealand at Old 
TVaffbrd on 22 November) is also head- 
ing the same way The remaining 
7,000 tickets, costing £28, are avail- 
able on 0990 344444. 

Suing 

Trace Wfonfwgran, the former freestyle 
Work! Cup winner and world champi- 
onshlp aerials 0*1 medallist, hampered 
for two yea* by vertigo, retired on Thure- 
dayfforn international competition. 

Taonte 

(Aus) bt M Lmttfl (Swe) H 64 6-2. Man's 
dotttosraaUkwfc J BXMKMAN and N Ktfl.- 
T1 (swa) bt W Btacft (2rni and j Qabb (US) 7-5 




(SMU and A SANOIZVKteWTSw'64 &3. 

8-3 6-1: J 0« IS» bf L Jcnsson iSwf 2 - 
66-2; J Pwant (fti bt P toiaz ftp; 7-6 7-8; A 
Qeudana ltd bt G Doyto iawi 7-5 6-1. 


Photograph: Graham Stuart 


The influx of Australian play- 
ers at Portsmouth continued 
yesterday with the sixth signing 
from “down under". Paul Har- 
ries, a striker and 19-year-old 
product of the New South 
Wales soccer academy, has 
been signed on a one-year con- 
tract after he impressed during 
atrial. 

Another Australian, the 
international Mark Robinson, 
has joined Burnley for a trial pe- 
riod, The 20-year-old utility 
flayer recently spent a short 
tune with Rangers. 

Wolves have signed the for- 
mer Nottingham Forest and 
Wimbledon goalkeeper Hans 
Segers on a contract until the 
end of the season. 


Outsider 
Rafter 
ready for 
an upset 


Tennis 

JOHN ROBERTS 
reports from New Ybrk 

Pat Rafter laughed when re- 
minded that the consensus 
among players he has elimi- 
nated en route to the United 
States Open semi-finals - An- 
dre Agassi included - ran along 
the lines that he was good, but 
unlikely to win the tide. 

“I have a onc-in-four chance 
of winning, that’s the way 1 look 
at it,” the 24-year-old Australian 
said. *Tve also heard that I'm go- 
ing to win h too. from a lot of 
other people. I prefer to he an 
underdog, it’s always easier." 

Michael Chang. Rafter's, op- 
ponent today, is the only sur- 
vivor who was regarded as a 
favourite from the outset. And 
even the American No 2 seed 
was rated a long way behind his 
compatriot Pete Sampras, who 
beat him in straight sets in last 
year’s finaL With Sampras gone, 
the 25-year-old Chang would 
appear to be only a handful of 
steady sets away from adding to 
the French Open title he won 
as a 17-year-old in IW. 

Since that astounding arrival 
as a Grand Siam prodigy on the 
slow red da) - of Paris, Chang has 
played his best tennis on cven- 
paccd concrete courts, only to 
tall short on those at the Aus- 
tralian Open and the ones here 
in New York. Moreover, he will 
be viewing Rafter and the win- 
ner of the contest between 
Greg Rusedski and Jonas 
Bjorkman as potentially the 
latest smprise in a season i >f up- 
sets. Carlos Moya of Spain, beat 
Chang in straight sets in the 
semi-finals in Melbourne, los- 
ing to Sampras in the final, and 
the Brazilian Gustavo Kuerten 
was the sensation of Paris. 

Chang cannot be said to have 
stormed through the draw, 
coming close to losing to (he 
Frenchman Cedric Piolinc and 
the Chilean Mancelo Rios in 
consecutive five-setters. He ad- 
mitted that apprehension might 
have crept into his play in re- 
sponse to the opportunity pre- 
sented by Sampras's defeat in 
the fourth round. “Tm not go- 
ing to kid you or lie to you," 
Chang said, “but it is a bit nf a 
new situation for me. Even 
though I’m No 2 in the world. 



Chang celebrates his 
quarterfinal victory 

I don’t normally go into a 
Grand Slam favoured. This 
Grand Slam was no different 
until Pete lost. Today pressure 
etidget to me quite a hit." 

Tne 21-year-old Rios, a bril- 
liant stroke-player, still has a 
good deal of work ahead, not 
least in the temperament de- 
partment. Although not short of 
vocal support during his quar- 
ter-final yesterday, which Chang 
won 7-6, 6-2, 4-6, 4-6. 6-3. he 
spent much of his lime viewing 
the line judges as if they were 
additional opponents. “They 
made a lot of mistakes." he said. 
“They .should have something 
like another system, maybe a 
computer, to make the calls.” 

Cnang is aware of the threat 
Rafter poses. “Patrick has been 
playing some very tough tennis." 
Chang said. He should know, 
having lost to the Australian a 
couple of weeks ago in the 
Hamlet Cup on Long Island. 

“It’s a good match-up.” 
Rafter said, whose win there re- 
duced the margin of his head- 
to-heads with Chang to 2-5. "We 
have had some good matches.” 
Rafter added. “I think I’ve al- 
ways pat in a hundred per cent 
when I'm on the court. I'm nev- 
er one to Stop halfway through 
a match and say, Tve had 
enough'. I just have a bit more 
belief in myself that I can win 
instead of hanging in there and 
getting close." 

The 13th^seeded Rafter, be- 
set in' injuries in the past, has 
the fitness, form and maturity 
to make the most of his excit- 
ing potential. 

■ The British trio of Chris 
Wilkinson, Danny Sapsford and 
Miles Maclagan have been 
handed die three wikl-card spots 
for the Samsung Open, which 
starts at the West Hants Gub in 
Bournemouth on Monday. They 
join Greg Rusedski, the only di- 
rect entry from Britain, in the 32- 
strong draw for this official ATP 
Tour event, which offers 
£250,000 in prize money. 











| Pollster on parade 

t Glenn Moore meets England’s 
central stalwart, page 26 


•n 
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Race for Hie pennant jjlg| | 

Headley fires Kent into 
pole position, page 25 


sedski plans grand 


trance 


Tennis 

JOHN ROBERTS 
reports from New 'fork 

The Americans are slowly com- 
ing round to the notion that 
Greg Rusedski might take their 
men’s singles title over to 
Britain. A Californian colleague, 
Joel Drucker, has gone so far as 
to put the prospect in a histor- 
ical context. “Last time one of 
your guys won a major." he said, 
“Neville Chamberlain thought 
Hitler was a rational fellow.” 

Appraisals of Rusedski - 
who meets Jonas Bjorkman 
here today for a place in the US 
Open final - tend to incorpo- 
rate a reminder that he was. of 
course, born and raised in Mon- 
treal. This is meant to make him 
appear an ualikeiy successor to 
the great Fred Perry, who was 
born in Stockport and took 
American citizenship long after 
his last hurrah at Wimbledon in 
1936. 

Rusedski’s mother was bom 
in Yorkshire, and he held a 
British passport when wel- 
comed aboard by the Lawn 
Tennis Association in 1995. He 
also has an English girlfriend, 
Lucy Connor, and has since 
adopted Arsenal and appeared 
in the quarter-finals at Wim- 
bledon. 

By advancing to today’s semi- 
finals, Rusedski equalled Mike 
Sangster’s progress at Forest 
Hills in 1961. The big server 


US Open semi-final head-to-head 

Greg Rusedski (GB) v Jonas Bjorkman (Swe) 

Qfatanan leads 4-1 

EW4Totyo hard R32 BJwkman 7-5. 4-6, 7-6 

1395 Hong Kong hard R16 Bjorkman 7-5, 6-4 

1995 Tdu louse caipet R32 Bjorkman- 3-6, 7-6, 6-2 

1395 Essen ■ carpet R64 Rusedski 3-6, 7-6, 6-4 

1396 Key Biscayne hard R64 Workman .6-4, 7-6 


from Torquay was defeated by 
Rod Laver, which was some- 
thing of a privilege. John Lloyd 
was the last Briton to contest a 
Grand Slam men’s singles final. 
losing to Vitas Geruiaitis at the 
1977 Australian Open. 

Bjorkman, a Swede who has 
done well enough to live in 
Monte Carlo, plays Rusedski for 
the right to be tomorrow's un- 
seeded finalist against either 
Michael Chang (No 2) or Pat 
Rafter (No 13). Aside from be- 
ing a fine player, Bjorkman is 
a locker-room mimic, tennis's 
answer to John Virgo. He has 
mastered Rusedski’s pass-lhe- 
towel routine but has yet to 
serve at I42mph. 

His speciality is the return of 
serve, and he has beaten Rused- 
ski in four of their five match- 
es, most recently on a concrete 
court at the Lipton Champion- 
ships at Key Biscayne last year. 
“Jonas is probably returning bet- 
ter than anybody in the world 
right now,” Rusedski said. “He’s 
in the Agassi class in that re- 
spect. He’s got a lot of bounce 
and energy.” 


When Sangster 
flew the flag 


When Greg Rusedski goes on 
court lod3y for his US Open 
semi-final against Jonas Bjork- 
man he will be the first British 
man to appear in the last four at 
the championships for 36 years. 

It was in 1961 that Mike 
Sangster was beaten in the 
semi-finals by Rod Laver. In 
those days the US Open was 
played on grass at Forest Hills; 
today the championships are 
staged on hard courts at Flush- 
ing Meadow. 

Sport - and much else - has 
changed dramatically in the in- 
tervening years. In 1961 a bottle 
of beer cost two shillings ( lOp). 
a loaf of bread was 5p and John 
Leyton's “Johnny Remember 
Me” was No 1 in the pop charts. 

It was a great year for British 
tennis, with Angela Mortimer 
winning at Wimbledon and 
Sangster also flying the flag. No 
signs of the long,, cold winter 
that was to follow. 

Elsewhere in sport, Totten- 
ham's cockerel ruled the roost 
as the north London club won 
the first League and Cup dou- 
ble since 1S97. The Home Na- 
tions competition was a popular 
part of the international scene, 
though perhaps more popular in 
England than Scotland; the 
Scots lost 9-3 at Wembley that 
year. 

Arnold Palmer won the 
Open, Floyd Patterson reigned 
in the ring and Burnley were in 
Europe. These were the gold- 
en years for English cricket, but 
the Australians were still better 
than us. and won the Ashes un- 


Matthew Slater 

looks back to 1961 
when a Briton last 
took the US by storm 

der Richie Benaud. Marvel- 
lous effort, that. 

Harold Macmillan was Prime 
Minister, assuring us that we had 
“never had it so good". The in- 
ternational scene was dominated 
bythe Cold W6r. John F Kennedy 
was all smiles at the White House, 
arid Khrushchev was growling at 
him from the Kremlin. With ten- 
sions high the East Germans de- 
cided to build the Berlin VvblL 
Macmillan's response should 
be an inspiration to Greg 
Rusedski As Berlin threatened 
to bum, the PM played golf, in 
what The Spectator called “a col- 
lector's piece of unflappability”. 

Another source for inspira- 
tion for Rusedski - as it has 
been for Christmas television 
schedule-makers ever since - 
should be the bumpier crop of 
films from 1961. For heroics 
Rusedski should look no further 
than Spamcus or El Cid, and if 
he wants to iron out those 
North Americanisms for the 
press conference, Whistle Down 
the Wind is just champion. 

In 1961 we bade farewell to 
George Fbnnby, King Zog of Al- 
bania and Carl Jung, but perhaps 
the best role model for Rused- 
ski is anolherwho handed in his 
badge once and for all, Gary 
Cooper, who certainly knew a 
thing or two about a showdown. 


In a further attempt to edge 
the pressure into Bjorkman’s 
court, Rusedski sakh “I think 111 
be more relaxed because he's 
higher ranked [No 17] and will 
be the favourite on paper. He’s 
the one they call the hottest play- 
er in the world at the moment.” 

No player has been hotter 
than Rusedski here. Yet to 
drop a set, he has caused jaws 
to drop at the dimension of his 
game in defeating David 
Wheaton, Marcus Ondruska, 
Jens KnipfKphflri, Daniel Vacek 
and Richard Krajicek. 

“Greg doesn’t have to serve 
at 142 mph,” his coach Brian 
Teacher said “I've told him to 
mix it up. He’s just as tough 
then. I thought be did that very 
well in the wind a gains t Kraji- 
cek.” 

While not underestimating 
Bjorkman ’s ability to mix it 
with the best. Teacher has not- 
ed one or two flaws. “I’ve seen 
him falter at times in matches,” 
be said "But all players go a bit 
off in matches. Greg does that 
sometimes. This is the best I’Ve 
seen Greg, mentally.” 

Bjorkman, while expecting to 
face the familiar Rusedski he 
knows and respects -“big lefty 
serve, playing serve and volley, 
still really aggressive", ac- 
knowledged that his opponent 
has successfully developed a 
plan B. 

“If his serve is not working 
that good, he doesn't have to be 
afraid of staying back because 
he's been improving his game 
from the baseline.” the Swede 
said. ‘ 

Rusedski considers that his 
attitude has improved along 
with his strokes in the two 
months since his defeat by the 
Frenchman, Cedric Pioline, at 
Wimbledon. “1 was extremely 
disappointed in myself losing in 
the quarter-finals,” he said. “I 
think 1 was physically and men- 
tally exhausted. I didn't know 
how to handle the situation. 

“I learned it doesn’t matter 
how fatigued you are out there, 
you have to tty to be fresh and 
have to be hungry to win every 
poinL There's no excuses be- 
cause nobody remembers who 
last in the quarter-finals; they 
usually only remember who 
wins or keeps on going.” 

At least at Wimbledon he 
could count on the majority of 
spectators being oh his side. 
What about the New Yorkers? 
“You never knew.” he said, 
having finally experienced what 
it is like to play more than one 
singles match after three fruit- 
less visits to Flushing Meadow. 
“We'll have to see how it goes 
on the day. I think they just en- 
joy watching a good match.” 

If he goes all the way to glo- 
ry tomorrow, how did he think 
his life would change? “Lucy is 
a positive influence,” he replied. 
“No matter how many matches 
I win, Lucy makes sure I stay the 
same old Greg. But if my rank- 
ing ever slipped, I know I'd be 
able to get more wild-cards.” 




Wind-up: Greg Rusedski shapes up for todayfe semi-final showdown at Flushing Meadow Photograph: Chris Cole/Empics 


Forest 

referee 

given 

loan’ 


Football 

NICK DUXBURY 

The referee in charge of Not- 
tingham Forest’s infamous 19K4 
Uefa Cup semi-final against 
Ariderlecnt was paid £18.000 by 
die Belgian dub, it was claimed 
yesterday. 

The Anderiechi chairman. 
Roger Vanden Stock, said that 
his father Constant, the dub's 
former chairman, bad paid the 
Spamsh official “a loan” the day 
after the second leg, which An- 
derlecfat won 3-0 to go through 
3-2 on aggregate. 

Forest’s youth director, Paul 
Hart, who figured prominent- 
ly in controversial inddcnls 
during the game, said; “At the 
lime it looked as though we had 
been cheated, bni obviously wc 
were not aware of the full dr- 
cum stances. I scored what 
looked to be a perfectly good 
goal late in the game that would 
have put us through to the fi- 
nal. We also had a very, very du- 
bious penalty given against us.” 

The money was allegedly 
handed over to the Spanish ref- 
eree Guruceia Muro on 26 
April - the day after thesecond 
leg. Anderlecfat lost the final on 
penalties to Tottenham Hotspur. 

Vanden Stock said: “He [his 
father] refused two, three, tour 
times and in the end. the day 
after the game, he eventually 
said 'all right. I'll give to this 
man who is in finan cial trouble. 
I'll give him a loan of one mil- 
lion francs'. 

“In [my father's] eyes (his is 
not bribery but something to 
help someone. He did not re- 
alise the consequences. It cost 
him a lot of money and it will 
cerlainly cost a lot more, cer- 
tainly." 

Celtic arc optimistic that 
their striker Darren Jackson will 
make a full recovery from the 
brain operation he underwent 
earlier this week. 

“The operation from a tech- 
nical point of view was a suc- 
cess.” Peter McLean, the 
dub’s public relations manag- 
er. said. “The signs arc very 
promising but, of course, only 
lime will tell." 

Jackson was forced to pull out 
of Celtic's Uefa Cup tie with 
Urol Innnsbruck because of 
blinding headaches. Hydro- 
cephalus - fluid on the brain - 
was subsequently diagnosed. 
During Tuesday's operation a 
five-millimetre hole was drilled 
in Jackson's brain to allow the 
fluid to escape. 

Diego Maradona has been 
called to appear before the Ar- 
gentine Football Assodalion 
next Tuesday after testing pos- 
itive for a banned substance. 

The 37-year-old Maradona 
tested positive on Wednesday in ’ 
a follow-up analysis that con- 
firmed a test from more than a 
week ago. 

Officials would not reveal 
which banned substance had 
been found, but the suspend- 
ed Maradona, who tested pos- 
itive for drugs in 1991 and 
1994, has admitted that he is 
addicted to cocaine. 

BBC in talks with Manchester 
Utd over TV channel, page 16 
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ACROSS DOWN 

I King lodged m a little ru- 1 Graduate's pang about 

ined chapel for first home black garment under 
(JO) which one is nude (8) 

6 lb desire some now is hope- 2 One with overdraft, say, 
less (4) rejected computer state- 

10 Writer’s article penned by meat? (4-3) 

very dose relative (5) 3 The sort of game that’s 

I I Give wrong facts to girl on suitable for the sewer? 

song we hear (9) (4,3,7) 

12 Item that's nailed to end of 4 Stupid English tucking 

house (3) into meat and water (9) 

13 Place to sit for bead of sd- 5 Gass long denied entry 

entists in base (5) to fort (5) 

14 Making things too pale? 7 Love is limited by one 

Most of light can be con- ancient grief (7) 

trolled (9) 8 Regard silver kept in 

15 Furthermore, grinding house (6) 

makes teeth bony (23,4,5) 9 Found a concert 

18 Naval instruction - every- arranged by University 

one’s getting their cards! ^rven without reason 

22 ^ee man for behaving eso- 16 Very important German 
terieafly here! (9) city - see it on Lhe rise 

24 End of the opening race? (9) 

(5) 17 Boat in scries: liner? (8) 

25 A little information being 19 Pull fish up on sheltered 

cut back (3) side of boat (7) 

26 Trial cast performing for 20 End of the day and still - 

composer (9) one's no good (7) 

27 Religion: one’s enthralled 21 Poor tennis perfor- 

by description of God, with- mance? It may be this by 
out hesitation (5) good play later (6) 

28 I-bad to enter borders of 23 Where badgers live, love 

Turkey - everything in or- and fight (3-2) 

der? (4) 

29 Marine chap - a symbol of 
piracy (5, 5) 

The first five correct solutions to this week's puzzle opeoed next Thors, 
day receive hardbftcfod copies of the Oxford DkUoaary of Quotations. Aa- 
swera and winners' names will be published next Saturday Send solutions 
to Satnrday Crossword, R Ol Box -1018, The Independent, 1 Canada Square, 
Canary Wharf; London EI45BL. Please nse the box number and postcode 
and gi»e your own postcode. Last week's winners: G Smith, Sheffield; L 
HopUnson, Banbury; D Belton, Chesfaam; G Wilson, Edinburgh; S Jones. 
Bellingham- 


Athens wins 
2004 Olympics 
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Olympic Games 

MIKE ROWBOTTOM 


Athens, denied the centennial 
Olympics of 1996 through over- 
confidence, was last night 
awarded the 2004 Olympics af- 
ter seeing off the challenge of 
the favourite of the five bidding 
cities, Rome. 

It was a fitting reward for six 
years of hard work following the 
trauma of losing out to Atlanta 
for the last Games, something 
which left Greeks crying in the 
street and prompted campaigns 
to boycott Atlanta corporations, 
Coca-Cola and CNN television. 

Each of the five bids . were 
supported in Lausanne by high- 
profile personalities. Buenos 
Aires was backed by the Ar- 
gentine president. Carlos Men- 
em: Rome had Luciano 
Pavarotti in their line-up; Stock- 
holm had Bjorn Borg. 

Gianna Angelapoulos- 
Daskalaki, the exotic and im- 
pressive president of the Athens 
bid, had travelled the world to 
promote the claims of her na- 
tive city- Angelapoulos, who 
has a home in Chelsea and a 
wealthy industrialist husband, 
has been described as a cress be- 
tween Melina Mercouri and 
Mrs Thatcher. But her charm 
was wasted on Primo Nebiolo, 


president of the Rome bid, 
when the two met at last 
month’s world athletics cham- 
pionships in Athens. 

Nebiolo, president also of the 
International Amateur Athletic 
Federation, refused to shake 
hands and turned away. His sub- 
sequent statement that the 
Greeks were incapable of or- 
ganising major sporting events 
was not supported by the face - 
the IAAF world championships 
woe very well organised this year. 

As the IOC members wit- 
nessed final presentations yes- 
terday from each of the five 
bidders in Room 280 of the 
Palais de Beaulieu, several 
questions hung ia the air. 

Would Nebiolo ’s criticisms 
prove counter-productive for 
Rome? Would the sequence of 
bomb attacks in Sweden blow 
a hole in Stockholm's chal- 
lenge? How strong was the 
guilt over Athens? 

And what emotional charge 
would be carried in the person- 
al appeal by South Africa's Pres- 
ident, Nelson Mandela. 

The result means Britain is 
committed to bidding for an 
Olympics in London in the 
near future, and will almost cer- 
tainly go for the 2012 Games 
rather than those o£ 2008. 
Why there is no catching 
Africa’s runners, page 23 




Asinglerose says italic millions will stand today to pay their res[ects to the tragic Princess 



Waves of emotion will overcome the mourners watching her go past on the gun 
carriage. John Walsh reflects on the tragedy of the Princess 


I t will seem the longest two miles in the 
world. Every inch of the funeral route 
through the heart oT London will be 
redolent of memories. From her home 
in Kensington Palace, along Kensington 
Road past the Albert Hall which she 
used to attend with such delight, down 
Knightsbridge past her beloved Harvey Nichols 
and within sight of Harxods, which her last beau 
was to inherit, through the heart of Sloane Ranger 
land, that mythical social territoiy with which her 
nam e was synonymous in the early Eighties, past 
Hyde Park; where she.used to- ride.with.iames • 
Hewitt, and down the hill to jBuc^dhghapm Palace 


and the Mall, with their walls, railings , and trees 
festooned with tokens of love for the Princess of 
"Wales. One can only guess at the wave of feeling 
that will overcome the. solid block of mourners in 
the Mall - standing 40 or 50 deep - as they watch 
Diana’s coffin, mounted on a gun carriage and 
flanked by mounted police, roll down Constitution 
Hill to the Palace whose senior echelons treated 
her so ill - ignored her, treated her coldly, 
behaved to her with blank indifference and finally 
took her royal title away. It will be hard to bear 
the significance pf the moment -’ Diana on a gun 
carriage: a broken butterfly on a wheel. . 

Aad if, when the coffin and the King’s Troop 


riders have gone, the crowds mill about within 
sight pf the giant screens in Hyde Park, and the 
traffic is becalmed because 6 million people are 
refusing to go home, will some of them remember 
that the last time London was brought to a stand- 
still and several thousand people jammed Hyde 
Park.Comer and stopped the home-going buses, it 
was for Diana as well - the night of the royal 
fireworks, on the eve of the big wedding in 1981. 
We all piled onto the streets that night with a 
raucous naivete, to offer a jolly send-off to this 
. pleasant-seeming nervous young blonde who was 
marrying the most diffident, worried and 

Cantmurd on page II 
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Millions came to mourn, millions more will line the route tomorrow when the tragic Princess makes her last journey 


Inside 

/| Virginia 
■ Ironside: 

She was the 
archetype of 
everyone's 
friend in the 
90s. 

5 Jack O’Sullivan: Without 
the semi-detached Princess 
we are a motherless nation. 

O / Q The Abbey funeral 
O/ s service in full. 

1 APaul Vallely: Some 
-L V/ deaths prompt thoughts 
of sainthood 

1 “l An elegy to a Princess. 

1 Oliver James: the 
mourners on the couch. 

1 O Suzanne Moore: She 
1 ^brought into public life 
a langu age of pain 

U Serena Mackesy: The 
Mona Lisa and addled 
iconography 


We laughed when she said she wanted to be 


Continued from page I 

perennially neurotic man in the kingdom but (we 
thought) might make him more human. Sixteen years 
later, we're older; wiser and considerably sadder, and 
we’re offering a heartbroken send-off to someone 
quite different But who? What has Diana become? 

It's too simplistic to say “a saint”, despite the 
parallels with Evita Peron and the popular 
canonisation that followed her death, lb call Diana 
“Britain’s lost queen” doesn’t make sense - nobody 
wept about her loss to the monarchy when she and 
Prince divorced last year (though it gave one quite a 
frisson to read about the black woman in the Bronx, 
New York, who, when asked why she was leaving 
flowers and salutations at a shrine to a posh aristocrat 
on the other side of the Atlantic, replied, “Isn’t it 
obvious? She was the Queen of the World”). It’s too 
sentimental to say she’s become an angel, despite the 
wings with which young mourners are being 
encouraged to equip the late Princess ia coloured felt- 
tips. It’s not enough to recite her “achievements” 
again, as the television stations did so relentlessly last 
Sunday, which suggests that it is merely the 
combination of glamour and being nice to the sick 
that has given her this purchase on the nation’s lives. 

There is something else at work here - a kind of 
private contract between the Princess and the British 
people. It's hard to fathom. It defies reason. The 
Queen herself, who has seen a fair variety of the 
things available to human sight, will have looked out 
of the Palace windows on her return from Balmoral 
yesterday, looked at the sea of flowers and messages 
and candles, and not understood what is going on 
either. Something has happened to the whole British 
nation, that goes beyond mere grief for a dead royal, 
that inhabits a whole new territory with a personal 
language beyond ordinary forms of public expression, 


of protocol, of judicious editorials in the broadsheets, 
cliches m the tabloids, analyses on Newsnight, the 
whole paraphernalia of accepted opinion-forming. 

The people have taken the lead themselves, have 
organised - apparently spontaneously - their own 
response, have found a voice of their own. It’s the 
voice you find in all those messages that accompany 
the flowers in the Mail and at Kensington Palace. 

Ah, the Mall. It’s been one of the strangest 
experiences in Londoners’ lives to walk down the 

— royal thoroughfare 

: • ; *' this week, past the 

. ’ Patiently queueing 

; -:f ; v y? V'-v“ thousands of punks, 

r?D6tW6PTl{^€ pinstripes, tourists, 

:: . tv-.. * ’ dowagers and 

. Diana-clone young 

. ,7 " • ; _r. ■ r.j women waiting to 

the people. It s Sign the condolence 

- .. ; j - 'jy.. books, past the 

; ' A. n&Tll IO Harrods emergency- 

snack vans kindly 

. - sent by Mohammed 

defies reason 

’ Cellophane and 

vilely-patterned 

fiowershop wrapping paper, the blown roses and 
massive sunflowers, the Queen of Hearts playing 
cards, the shiny helium balloons, the teddy bears in 
plastic raincoats and koalas with corks in their hats, 
the crown-shaped candies and Chinese paper lanterns 
and school-project collages, the fusillade of sniffing, 
the paper hankies, the extra-kindly policemen being 
photographed with children in their arms, the whole 
odd, oxymoronic atmosphere of carnival melancholy. 
It gets to you. It’s got to everybody. I am a London 
journalist, with all that that implies - seasoned, pooh- 


the people. It’s 
-hard to 


■ reason 


poohing, unimpressed by displays of sentiment, 
suspicion of factitious emotion. In the crowds, I 
mentally note the high percentage of slush among the 
messages, the high incidence of the words “queen”, 
“heart”, “star”, “light”, “caring”, “anger, “candle” 
and practically laugh out loud at the predictability, the 
bargain-basement obviousness, of it alL Then ten 
minutes later, for no reason, I cannot see where I am 
walking for the tears in ray eyes. 

“If only you knew how'much you are loved by us 
all,” writes Sandra, David, Mark, Paul and Alison. • 

“Sleep well, sweet princess. You brought to me and to 
millions such happiness” writes Jean B., the ink on -a 
her card stained with rainy tears. “Diana - so loving,. * 
so caring, so beautiful, so sad. God bless you, love 
from All of Us" runs an anonymous note. “Now you . . 
are in Heaven,” observes another sympathiser, “no 
more pain, no more heartbreak, no more rejection, no 
more lies, no more deceit - and no more PRESS to 
suffer”. Many mourners offer acrostics: DIANA .. 
becomes “Delightful. Intelligent Admirable. Noble. 
Angelic”. There is much poetry, with long Ogden- 
Nash-style lines meandering off in search of a rhyme”. 

’ You look at these Httle messages, some 
conventionally sentimental about “finding peace” and 
being “together forever” with Dodie AI-Eayed, others" 
embarrassingly personal, and you marvel at the 
closeness of the relationship they -suggest A lady- 
called Hilary has written Di a letter in a relaxed, : 

conversational style, describing, as though to a 
temporarily bedridden friend, the scene m front of 
Bock House; she has, she admits, put a previous letter 
to the dead princess in the post Kensington Palace, 
despite the Utility of both enterprises. “Dear Diana, 

Please excuse this card...” begins another politely. 

Some messages are sweetly confiding, as if written to a 0- 
cousin. Onde is “From Carol and family - and Olive 
who can’t be here today”. “Always in our thoughts,’' . 
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Against the rails, outside Kensington Palaces# typically touching ' icon * of Diana sits bravefy in the midst of the floral tributes 


the Queen of Hearts, but amazingly that’s just what she did 


Continued from p*ige H 

say a couple called Alison and Keith, in a form of 
words they might use about, say. Alison’s granny.' A 
lady called Michelle risks an analogy: “As children, we 
often have our favourite toy taken away toieach us a 
lesson for not treating it properly. I know I’ve learned 
mv lesson. So when are you coming back?” Pausing 
beside a rree to look at another outcrop of spray 
carnations, wu can overhear people charting with 
irreat assurance about the royal family, as if gossiping 
about the neighbours: “Of course. William’s quite 
strong-willcd. Iike his Mum. Ifs Harry I worry 
j^j ‘tbout 

• ‘ HW. perhaps, in the unbearably touching 

assumptions of in.in.ao-, we m ay be approachrng,he 
heart of the mys.er, - the true nature of the contact 
that existed teween the Princess and the people, and 
X-h has hx-en altinned with such head-spmnmg 
- eiitliusiasniituhc week that’s gone by. It’s about 
t,ne Of all the many forms love takes - family, love, 
romantic love, sexual luxe, amitie amoureuse love of 
eoitnln • the hwc of a royal person for his or her 
sifhiecis. and vice wish. is probably the hardest to 
" Kines and queens do not. by to natrtaget 

fhe Stance^., >««r theirsuhjeets in any meanmgful 
liir , ,■ , w public events at which the latter get to 

anointd the condescension of the former. Subjects, 


■ ta.lH.-tr ^ approving, 

w hefm^ Srtwv attached to the 
on t,K;Stami * ■ but - 
llinlh speaking, that about as warm as .t gets. 

■ .L rruism aens a w oman who, from her 
hrokcn childbi'od home to her broken body m the 

a - ^ l lie „f the Snipe triere hospital, never 
# Who once said, at a charity dinner, her 

: - Ce ambling with xelf-rcflovtane*. that the worst 


affliction in the world was the absence or denial of 
love. She married a prince who never loved her, was 
betrayetfbyher later lovers, marginalised by the 
PaJace and driven into isolation; and there she started 
to tight bade, driven solely by the hope that the people 
wonkfloveher. •' 

But of course, that’s a nonsensical subject Only a 
madwoman would imagine that anyone copuld win 
the unforefed affection of fifty mfllion people. It’s a 
ridiculous hybrid of vanity and hope, Diana; we told 
ourselves, was Sadly deluded by too • 

marry hospital visits where everyone >* 
was nice to her and the press went . [ . ■ 

“Ahhh...” when she cradled a poorly • . : fCfju 

child, and from these localised, stage- . v :'■.■■■’¥ • 

managed delays of approval she ; -f)fiCG¥3t 

concluded, by extrapolation, that ' . . , 

everyone thought well of her. How we - US* 
guffawed during the.PaDorama ; . . 

interview when she was asked about J 

her future prospects and said she 
wanted to be the queen of people’s 
hearts. In your dreams, we said, you “ 4 . 

pc«r mp, thinking millions of .'.-.J''. 

indifferent monarchy-fatigued * 

Britons cared a jot about you. Only f ' ~~ y* - • 

last week we were complaining about 
her again, running around the Med with a skirt- 
chasing playboy, criticising the previous government, 
letting the side down... 

But she was right 

Ifs the most amazing thing. She was right all along. 
The British public actually loved her. That’s the other 
side of this uniquely puzzling contract Just as she 
didn’t know “the people” beyond meeting a few 
thousand of them in schools, hospitals and 
submarines, and could not possibly infer any affection 
from the generality of the nation, so “the people 


beemneone of 


have spent the week protesting their love for a woman 
they’ve never met, would never have met, whose 
private behaviour, tune and time again, elicited only 
their disapproval. 

What has erupted beside the walls of St James’s 
Palace is a kind of mass outbreak of fundamentalism. 
Just as orthodox Moslems believe in a god that’s 
closer to them than their father, mother or children - 
a god that’s effectively inside them, a fundamental 
part of the way they think and talk and operate - 
■ we’ve now taken Diana inside 

■ 7 -.v y-.- “S! ourselves. She’s now in eveiy family, 

. . '* 'j% ' in every home, in eveiy tiny 

" community where old decencies are 
; : preserved. Everyone of those 

Qffg of. artlessly natural messages (“Although 
• / we can’t be with you, we are thinking 

tS mZS °f you always”; “Excuse the 

,• V . handwriting...”) expressed it: Diana 

r <6 tfi£ ' isn’t being seen as a royal any more, 

: -L ' nor even strictly as a Princess, she’s 

mat ' become one of Us. 

; She has become the glue that binds 

sus;- us. People in the streets this week, 

marvelling at how there's only one 
V subject to think or talk about, one 
topic of news anyone cared to read, 
one feeling in the air, one conversation to have, also 
marvelled that it should be she who pulled us all into 
a sudden, seamless whole, a nation of emotion. Not a 
war, not a World Cup, not a disease, not a political 
movement, not a religion - just the gorgeous clothes- 
horse with the slightly skewed nose and the terrible 
taste in men, who embarrassed the royal family and 
talked about bulimia and adultery on television. The 
woman whom we ticked off sometimes for failures of 
taste (“Will Carling?” we shuddered. “How could 
you? And as for James Gflbey... 75 ), and laughed at for 


her affectations of saintliness (like the “Halo” T-shirt 
she wore during the land-mines protest walk, which 
seemed, for a moment, to have always been part of 
her wardrobe) turns out to be the great unifying force 
of the British nation. 

And we realised that, of course, she’d always been 
there. She was the soundtrack to our lives for 16 
years, the amniotic whoosh of reassurance in our ears, 
the kitchen radio that never gets switched off. She was 
always up to something, schmoozing someone, off 
somewhere, pulling strokes, meeting folks. It was all 
high drama. One minute she was the Establishment 
Girlfriend and the Holy Mother, then the Loose 
Cannon, the Destabilising Rebel, the Eurotrash 
SexpoL She was a long continuing stoiy, of which you 
sometimes lost the plot but never grew tired. You 
thought it was a story that would go on all through 
your life; and then suddenly it stopped. Outside 
Buckingham Palace, someone has adapted W. H. 
Auden’s celebrated funeral poem to read: 

“She was our noon, our midnight, our talk, our 
song. 

• We thought that she would last forever; we were 
wrong”. 

There’s a significant guilt factor, of course, in the 
public’s adulation, a nagging sense that we didn’t treat 
hei- right while she was alive, that we somehow failed 
her, as we all unthinkingly neglect those we love 
because we are too busy with our lives, “Forgive us," 
reads one message in the Mall. “We all share guilt 

Continued on page fJ' 


She was the Queen of Cosmo, 
one who shared our cares. 

See next page 


BRIAN HARRIS 
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A living Cosmo woman, just as 

troubled as us 


% * 


By the time of the split, writes Virginia Ironside, we had all become 
extraordinarily emotionally involved with her ■ ' 



She captured all our pain and guilt: a typically touching tribute from one of the Princess’s people 


' m ^r ' ast week I described 

I Diana in this paper as 

W an unh appy, confused 

/woman, but “mad, bad 
and dangerous to 
know”. On Sunday night I was in 
floods of tears, shambling miserably 
down to Kensington Palace with a 
ge ranium in my hand. My 
experience is not unique. Diana was 
the girl we all liked to gossip about 
over the garden wall, we all liked to 
whisper about behind her back — 
and whose qualities we never really 
a ckn owledged untfl she was gone. 

What was it about her that made 
me cry, that made huge hard-bitten 
middle-aged men weep 
uncontrollably in Kensington 
Gardens? 

She was, indeed, a woman of our 
times. like Diana nearly everyone 
under 40 has become pre-occupied 
with the injustices of our age. 

Animal welfare, saving the whales, 
stopping wars, improving the 
environment — these are issues that 
we are all concerned with in a way 
that we never had time to be in the 
Fifties and Sixties. But it wasn’t just 
hand-holding with Aids people, her 
good works at Great Ormond 
Street, her anti-land-mine 
campaigns, and her cuddling of 
black babies that touched us. If that 
were the case, were Princess Anne 
to die tomorrow, there would be 
same reaction as’ to Diana’s death. 
But good and saintly as Princess 
Anne undoubtedly is, her death 
would never spark off such huge 
national mourning. 

First, Diana had come at exactly 
the right time. The Royal Family 
was losing popularity and becoming 
a joke. Peter Cook and Co had 
started it all off with irreverent 
references to them in Beyond the 
Fringe. Everyone went round using 
the mocking phrase “My husband 
and I”. Spitting Image later 
portrayed the Royal Family as a 
bunch of buffoons - from the big- 
eared Prince Charles to the 
Liverpudlian Queen Mum. They 
were dingy and grey, commanded 
no respect, and “charisma” was no 
longer their middle name. Then 
Diana came along, and when she 
split with the Royal Family, it vas 
as if, along with her half of the 
wedding presents, she took all the 
glamour due the Royal Family with 
her. She became a one-woman 
Royal Family of her own. 

By then we bad become 
extraordinarily emotionally 
involved with her. I was told about 
her death by a friend on the phone 
who said: “Have you beard the 
latest?” and I assumed she was 
going to tell me some scurrilous 
piece of news about a mutual 
friend. When she told me of 
Diana's death I was shocked at my 
emotional reaction until I realised 
that she had indeed told me a piece 
of news about a “mutual friend”. 
Diana was the archetype of 


'• 4 ,* 

■ ■ — - 

everyone’s friend m the Nineties, 

She was a living Cosmo woman, . _v . 
troubled, as so many women are, > ... 
about her self-image, struggling - k; 
of a loveless marriage in which ber_'j_.- £- 
husband, among other things, had ^t .^ 
trouble showing his feelings (a ” ? “T 
classic Nineties dilemma) and 
revealing herself to have eating . 
problems and suicidal thoughts. 
went on television using phrases- 
like “low esteem” and “denial”., 

The whole of England took side^fj;^ 
Were we a “Di” person or a , 'M*- 
“Charles” person? Women took-- », A- 
Diana’s side; men, on the whole. ^-^i - ^ 
took his. Every woman in the. ------ 

country either felt like, or knew 
someone, who felt like Diana, : ’ 
trying to combine a fulfilling life ‘■■.l-Cy-.. 
with bringing up children, trying t& V ^ 
become her own woman. Her '•'•’Ti 
affairs were forgivable - what - ^ 
woman, after a separation, has 
had affairs with unsuitable men?:^. r ' ^ 

Then there were her looks. Shd : 
wasn’t classically beautiful. Shehady^-y 
a huge nose and a tiny mouth, but 
somehow because of her shy body ' -' ^ 
language, her figure and her ' 

staggeringly stylish clothes, she = ' T ^‘ 
managed to look beautiful. Sbe hbd w 
an immensely feminine andsexsal : 
look, possessed by no other 
member of the Royal Family. jTfp 

those little problems like a tiny bit : ■ 3 
of a turn and slightly lumpy thighs ; 
(revealed, ironically, by the 
paparazzi) only endeared her to^gj^V 
more. If she could look bcautiful,^^^' 
maybe we, too, could look 
beautiful. , 

And corny as it may sound, we -/*Bpr,'‘~ 
loved her because she was such 
wonderful mum. We loved her .V 

because she took the boys - ■ v 

roUerblading; because she didn_‘t- . ..-1.. : /■ 
just take the boys to Alton Towers,- -yyy 
she went on the Log Flume with - ; 
them and screamed with laughter as. 
she got splashed; because she took 
them for coffee in ordinary caffe in 
the high street; because she wanted 
to protect them from the press; 
because, like all foolishly loving ^ 
mums, she wangled for Harry to get 
in to see a film in Kensington for 
which he was too young. 

And, of course, we feel upset 
because she was in the prime of her 
life, as if she had, after years of 
sadness and struggling, got her act 
together, found her niche and, best 
of all, had found a man who 
appreciated hen a man who didn’t 
tell her to “pull herself together” 
but a man who loved her, courted 
her, who took her for dinner in the 
Ritz in Paris. 

In almost every way she pressed . 
our buttons, and we all wanted it to 
work for her, because we want life 
to work out for ourselves. The 
tragedy of it all is that even days 
before her death she probably had 
absolutely no idea of how much she 
was loved; an even bigger tragedy is ^ 
that we never realised how much.’*® 
loved her. 


It is hardly surprising she is being commemorated as a martyr 


Continued from page /// 

guilt. May we treat Wills and Harry better.” The guilt 
that some of us feel has been turned into anger this 
week and directed at the Royal family in a series of 
petulant requirements - how the Queen should be 
with the crowd in the Mall or addressing the country 
on television or firing a flag at half-mast. All three 
the Queen is now doing, but the memory remains of 
the nation demanding that it be looked after - 
demanding that a royal mother come and soothe and 
comfort the population, now that the person best 
equipped for the role has gone. 

Alt the cavilling and complaint against the royals is 
just a symptom of a vast psychic hurl that’s in the air, 
along with the image of the suffering princess. The 


whole Diana frenzy is predicated on two things: she 
was nice to people and she suffered. The suffering 
part is crucial. It’s noticeable that the first stabs at 
hagiography on television - full though they are of 
airbrushed obituary (“At school she shone at sport, 
especially swimming...”) - still keep in, among the 
compassion and the charities, the footage of royal 
coldness, the princess’s loneliness, the sorry chronicle 
of marital disaffection. It’s hardly surprising that she 
is being commemorated as a martyr, in a way that 
puts her in touch with the martyr in everyone. During 
the week, I rang an elderly relative in the west of 
Ireland, someone you’d imagine would not be 
especially touched by the tragic news. “I just cried 
and cried all day when I heard,” she said. But why? 
“Because she cared about people and she had an 


awful life - like me,” came the sorrowing reply. I 
suspect a good deal of the current wash of sadness 
occupies the same arena of mirrored empathy. We’re 
suffering like Diana; and we’re being compassionate 
like Diana. We are turning into her, just as she’s been 
subsumed into all of us. And for everyone who’s lost 
a parent of friend before they had a chance to say 
how much they loved them, Diana is a potent symbol 
too. “I just wish,” reads a card on the gate of the 
palace where she isTying, “that when you at your 
darkest moment, you knew how much we all cared 
for you”. 

There’s never been a moment in this country’s 
history when such a huge, variegated, rainbow 
coalition of Britons collectively wrung their hearts 
over the loss of a human being - even Queen 


Victoria, even Churchill. Call it retrospective guilt or. . 
proxy grief, call it self-pity or a groundswell of anti- : 
monarchy radicalism, there’s no doubting the 
intensely personal quality of feeling that has drawn . 
millions to the streets of the metropolis and global 
billions to their television sets this morning. It’s never 
happened before, and it probably won’t again. It’s so ; 
strong you can almost feel it as a physical thing, 
which would be entirely appropriate. For Diana was . . - - 
the most touchy-feely of women, the most tactile of 
princesses, an urgent stroker and hugger and teacher- - 
out, both for love and in sympathy. And now in an . 
unprecedented, unrepeatable whirlwind of 
fundamentalist devotion, the country extends a giant* y £ 
umpteen-million-fingered hand to caress the 
traumatised cheek of the former Queen of the World- “ , 
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hut respects: thousands crowd the approach to Kensington Palace to sign the hooks of condolence 


i » 


1 


A nation left in search of a mother 


U ntil this week, many people imagined we 
were waiting for a new king, for Charles 
to succeed his mother. Or perhaps for 
William to take the throne instead of his 
father. In the long run, Diana, the. 
semi-detached princess was not, according tb 
conventional theory, important anymore. 

This week's emotional outpourings destroyed this 
fallacy. For it is matriarchy not kingship that lies at 
(hi; heart of the modem British monarchy. Like many 
countries, we need a mother as figurehead of the 
modem nation. Men are all but irrelevant, provided 
thev give us a matriarch we can love. Women typically 
exLvi at the transcendental being and feeling that is 
the essence of modern monarchy, which royal men, 

. trained in striking the anachronistic military pCKtares 
« of their warrior ancestors, find virtuafiy tmpossible. 
.\„d when the malriarch-in-waitrag dies, we arem 
trouble, like the family that loses rts mother and starts 
|o feel unstable. A father can dfe but tbefe™*»a.t 
is not threatened. Last week we behaved with the 

livstcriii of u motherless nation. . 

™is dominance of royal females - at least a the 

■ <: m h-K been true in Britain for more 
puhlu* "'“v’p jnced? Ask yourself who we will 
l lt^\eSrero^meCihe Roya! Rtmily 
"vM he pas. 150 years? Queen Victoria, of course, 

who hi' the end of her reign was seen as the 
grandmother no. jus. rf Britain, but of Europe. - 

H n b”-o,he» 

,ni t£X»l Keauv an £n of -he Edwardian 
nu ll f r more popular than her philandering 

- ™. h ?| as the great leader in Bnta.nVhour of need, 

♦ ^ butshul as me g facc 0 f Hitler’s threat. 

‘in S' oil there is the Queen. providing stability 

throughout the dismantling of the Brittsh Empire. 


Royal men are irrelevant, provided they give us a 
matriarch we can love. Women excel at the feeling 
essential to monarchy, argues Jack O’Sullivan 


Diana was the need: in a great line. 

In contrast, future generations will struggle to recall 
the four kings from this period. The only figure to 
stand out wfllbe Edward VHL, forced to step down, 
not because he was disliked, but 
because he refused to provide Britain 
with a suitable queen. The Abdication 
was, m truth; a matriafdhal crisis. 

Diana would have been the mother 
figure for the new millennium. Even 
when Charles divorced her, he was 
unable, fortunately for himself, to 
extinguish that popular fantasy; He 
could not quite undo the good he had 
done himself by marrying her for she 
was quickly reinvented as Queen of 
Hearts. Last weekend’s car crash 
finally killed the dream. . 

Indeed, Diana had to a great extent 
already succeeded to the all- 
important position of chief matriarch. 

The awkward silence of the reigning 
Queen, until .last night’s broadcast to the nation, 
suddenly threw light on the extent to which the 
monarch has latterly abdicated that role. Her 
behaviour towards Diana raises questions about her 
understanding of how to ensure a smooth succession. 
Instead of being so concerned about getting her son 
on the throne, perhaps she should have worried more 
about keeping a good woman close to it 

Much of the imagery of these women is, of course, 
about public fantasy, the need to project on to royalty 
the ideals of the good mother. It may have nothing to 
do with reality. Queen Mary, for example, says the 



royal biographer Elizabeth Longford, “was shy, rather 
remote and found it difficult to express maternal 
feelings”. The present Queen, says Hugo Vickers, a 
royal historian, “ had understandable difficulty in 

being both a good queen and a good 
mother, particularly for her two older 
children”. But the public has always 
been able to overlook the gap 
between reality and fantasy. Until 
now. It may be, after Diana, they will 
expect more genuine warmth from 
the women they look up to. 

The big question is the extent to 
which the Queen, following on from 
her broadcast, can fill the huge gulf 
that has been left It falls to her to do 
what Queen Mary did after the 
abdication crisis: provide the strong 
female presence that produced 
stability until the present Queen 
Mother established herself properly 
as a support for the sickly George VL 
who had little appetite for kingship. 

But the Queen is well past retirement age. And she 
is not, in any case, a natural motherly, type. Her reign 
has always been short on expressed emotion, which is 
so much demanded by the public. She bas instead 
relied on doing her duty, conjuring up the image of 
the reliable, dependable mother rather than the 
hugging variety. Until Diana came along, the Queen 
Mother, whose longevity masked her own daughter's 
inadequacies, was more easily projected into that role. 
“She has the build of a maternal peison says 
Dorothy Rowe, the psychologist and author. “For 


many years she has had the soft round face of a 
mother.” But the Queen Mother camjot live forever. 
Suddenly a family that was awash with potential 
matriarchs is found wanting. 

Charles is a problem, but not because of his 
eccentric, aloof style. We have lived with kin gs lik e 
him. George Y says Hugo Vickers, “was a dull old 
stick who enjoyed sticking stamps in books and 
shooting pheasant”. But he had Queen Mary at his 
side. Likewise we have tolerated, with barely a 
whimper of discontent the ridiculous Prince Philip. 
The problem with Charles is that like Edward VH3, it 
seems impossible for him to provide a suitable 
matriarch. Britain will not accept Camilla Parker- 
Bowles as the matriarch trusted to share our feelings 
and express our emotions in the 21st century. 

In the short term. Prince William shares his father's 
problem. Too young to marry, his bereavement means 
that he can notrely on Diana’s matriarchy, as the King 
Mother, to carry him through until he finds a suitable 
partner. But popular opinion is working out a sticking 
plaster solution. Ask many Britons who they would 
like to succeed and they say they want Prince William 
with Princess Anne as Regent. The Queen’s daughter 
may be frosty, dutiful and cast from a diffe rent mould 
than Diana, but if the monarchy is to survive, she may 
have to take a much bigger role as matriarch. 

There is a more radical solution, given the shortage 
of matriarchs. Prince Charles might provide a radical 
rethink of kingship, a wanner, more “fe min ine” 
image. Wishful thinking? Perhaps. But real emotion in 
moments of national trauma, which Bill Clinton 
offered after the Oklahoma bombing and Tony Blair 
gave after Diana died, offers a model of male 
leadership. Who knows. Prince Charles, out of his 
tragedy, could yet emerge as New Dad, New King. 


The messages of condolence, 
the words of love and 
affection. See next page 
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Bishops, children, prime ministers and 


U -W" didn't realise until she died 
I how much she did really. I've 
B never really been interested 
■ in the Royal Family. I don’t 
_ P particularly admire them.” 
Racheal Haile , 22-year-old English 
literature student 


-I am greatly distressed at the news of the 
death of Princess Diana and the awful 
suddenness in which it came upon us alL 
“My deepest sympathy goes out to all 
the Royal Family and particularly to her 
two sons, to whom she was so devoted. 
She will be remembered with great 
gratitude by so many of those who she 
endeavoured to assist in so many ways.” 
Cardinal Hume, leader of the Roman 
Catholic Church in England and Wales 


<Tve got no time for the Royals. I’Ve never 
laid flowers anywhere and Fve never 
signed a book of condolence, but I’ve 
taken time off work and Fd do so again 
and again and again.” 

Susan Jarretl a 39-year-old advertising 
agency supervisor 


“It's very important to me to come here 
and pay my respects to Diana. She was the 
queen of the people and has been tom 
from us in the most tragic manner.” 

Anne Kersey, a 40-year-old former airline 
stewardess, Knightsbridge 


“This is all very touching and there is a 
real air of sadness. People have been 
crying as they leave the building.” 
Sharon Lillee, 44 


“We are spending the day singing bhajans 
and kirtans (devotional songs) for her 
atma (soul).” 

A temple spokesman, Hindu Temple in 
Neasden, north London 


“Fve never seen anything like it If s quite 
overwhelming. Fve had the odd tear or 
two welling up in my eye.” 

Outside the Palace gate, a policewoman 


“The shame is she’s not here to see this, 
how much people loved her. 

“This is breaking my heart She was so full 
of life and fun, the best of them all We 
can’t bring her back, but we can tell her 
what we feel.” 

Pensioner Emify Grayson, 72 


“I am utterly devastated. The whole of our 
country, all of us, will be in a state of 
shock and mourning. 

“Diana was a wonderful, warm and 
compassionate person who people, not 
just in Britain, but throughout the world 
loved, and will be mourned as a friend. 
“Our thoughts and prayers are with her 
family, particularly her two sons, and with 
all the families bereaved in this quite 
appalling tragedy." 

Tony Blair, Prime Minister 


“I cried my eyes out when I heard about 
Diana. We're nearly the same age, two 
sons, you know what 1 mean. It’s so sad for 
the boys. It just makes me want to make 
the most of everything." 

Mother, Angela Warwick, 38, of 
Pimlico, London 


“I am ashamed. I am from Paris. 
Forgive me." 

Mestari Kadar, 29, a chef from Versailles 


Tve got no 
time for the 
royals ... but 
I've taken time 
off work and 
Fddoso 
again and 
again ’ 


“I thought Diana deserved to be happy 
and should have been allowed to see Dodi 
in peace. It’s a great loss to the nation.” 
Nurse Annette Dejoya, 51 


“When I heard of her death I was 
devastated I thought it was a dream and I 
would wake up and it wouldn’t be true. 
“She helped change my life. I really don’t 
know what I would have done without her/ 


There were millions of words of sadness and thanks, messages 
of condolence on scraps of card and paper, in formal books, 
even on the Internet These are a small selection 


for everything you have done ” 

Pensioner Jean WUek. of London 


“Thank you for putting a sparkle in 


our 


princess’s eyes. 

Elizabeth Dews from Bahrain 



-Tb William and Harry: your mother 
seemed not to know how importam &he 
was to the entire world. She had both 
courage and beauty and will be sorety 
missed Do not follow other people but 
use your mother’s example and follow , 

couple, from Portland, Oregon 


“Diana, my eight-year-old daughter Leanne 

died of leukaemia in January. She always 

wanted to give you flowers - she can now 

do this in Heaven. God not only has our 
princess in his garden; He has you as welL 

The JGsko family, Aldershot 


“Diana, thank you for being the brightest ; 
star. I want you to have my wedding 
bouquet (I was married the day before). 
You will never be forgotten. Love always. 
Jane Harris 


“Dear Diana, thank you for treating us 
like human beings, not criminals. You 
were one in a million, from David Hayes 
and afl the lads in HM Prison, Dartmoor/ 


“Tb the greatest, most caring lady ever to 
grace this earth, with love from Elga.” 


“Di, sunflower of England, you shone over 
the world Colin and Janet. 


“Thank you for bringing heaven and earth ^ 


closer together, from Middlebuiy College, 
NYC, USA. 


Burning with a simple sincerity: messages like these have appeared intHe^ikousands outside the royal palaces 


“A person is not judged by how much they 
love but by how much others love them. 
Be happy, Tiacy, Keith, Charlotte 
and Thomas.” 


Mr Seabrook, 27, security guard, Ilford, 
Essex, met Diana when previously homeless 


“The prayers of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, indeed the whole 
Church of England, will be with the 
families of Diana, Princess of Wales and 
Mr A1 Fayed at this tragic moment" 

The Rev Dr William Beaver, a spokesman 
for the Archbishop of Canterbury 


angry about it Ifs not right” * 
DaviddEekey 60, from NorthharnpUm 
“THi^is a ghastly tragedy." r 
Sit E&&& Heath; / iy '** 


“She was a real lady, an example to us all 
I stfllcah’tbeliteveithas hapj^ued” 


Susmidney i 49, of - -’Jh . 
north- LibridohJ ? isj, "A : . . 


“We’ll look after your boys.” 
Katy Fax, Alicia SurrSzpiro, 15 






“We didn’t know her, but we feel so 
empty." ;1 

Tricia McDonald, 30, housewife, frvm Hove, 
Sussex 


“It is like losing my own daughter, my own 
flesh and blood She was so wonderful, so 
beautiful, so caring. She could have just 
sat there and enjoyed her position, but she 


“Through the good times and the bad you - 
carried on, you cried for the poor, you 
cried for the ill, for the world to be happy 
was your biggest thrill.” 

Marika Stamatis 


“Like, I suspect, everyone else in the 
nation, I am speechless with shock at the 
horror and sadness at this terrible tragedy. 


7 don’tthinhl 


r7-/ 


the Press alone 

IT 

are to 




its every omm 




“She touched all our lives and is simply 
irreplaceable. She had to endure so much 
pa in and suffering throughout her life but 
always battled on. I suppose the only 
cbnsolation from this whole tragic affair 
is the fact that she died with the man 
she loved” 

Mary Hilton of Charing, Kent 



“Diana loved children. They knew her as 
the pretty lady in the photos. This country 
has lost its shining light. Lots of people 
criticised her but she had so much love 
to offer. 

Hazel Johnson, 34, from Bracknell, Berks 


My thoughts and prayers go to her family 
both near and far.” 

Paddy Ashdown, Liberal Democrat leader 


“I am shocked and broken-hearted’ 
Henry Kissinger, former US Secretary 
of State 










“Bye, bye, Diana ” 

Jocelyn Stephens, 7, Humberside 


“What a waste. Our prayers are with you 
and your lovely sons." Elizabeth Williams, 
granny, Liverpool. 


m 


“Our nation needed you.” 
Anthony Jones, dad of two 


“You are safe now my little angel’ 
Arthur Miller, grandfather 


“When I first met you in 1995 you gave me 
such strength. I only wish I could have 
been there for you.” 

Josephine Rogers, cancer victim 


“I loved Princess Diana. She was so 
beautiful and nice to everyone. I am 
very sad.” 

Sewn-year-oldJade Tdleyer, Northolt, 
Middlesex 


“She was a saint, not just a Princess. The 
people will never ever forget Diana. Her 
star will always shine." 

Mike Ashford, 25, of the Rhondda valley, 
south Wales 


“We are shocked and saddened. This 
tragic news will shock and sadden people 
around the world. 

“I always found the Princess to be 
warm-hearted and vulnerable. She was 
one of the icons of our age and she mil 
leave an imperishable memory in the 
min ds of milli ons.” 

John Major, former prime minister 


“It has ended, at a young age, the life of a 
person who held a particular fascination 
for many people round the world.” 

John Howard, Australian Prime Minister 


didn’t She worked so hard for so many 
good causes. She had a heart of gold and 
was brave and courageous even when her 
own life was in turmoiL” 

Margaret Glover, 64, of Banbridge, County 
Down, Northern Ireland 


“Our holiday has been shattered with the 
news of your death” 

Frank Delzen, 49, Dallas, Texas 


“The good on earth are always snatched 
the earliest.” 

Jenny Goodall, Barnsley 


“I heard the news and I just broke down. 
She was such a lovely person. I can’t 
imagin e life without her.” 

Marjorie McTaggart, 48, from 
Bolton, Lancs 


“The Princess of Wiles was Centrepoint’s 
patron for a number of years and we were 
always struck by her interest and 
commitment to homeless young people - 
not simply as a deserving cause but at a 
very personal level We will miss her 
very much.” 

A spokesman for Centrepoint, the charity for 
the homeless 


“I’m absolutely shocked. My heart goes 
out in particular to Prince William and 
Prince Harry.” 

WiUiam Hague, leader of the 
Conservative Party 


“I heard news of her death with great 
shock and distress. She was well loved and 
admired and was emerging as a potent 
symbol of our common humanity.” 

Chief EmekaAnyaoku, The 
Commonwealth Secretary General 


“Diana was an angel It is a sad, sad day 
for England.” 

Sam Galloway 22, from Kirkby Stephen, 
Cumbria 







"I can’t believe we will never see her 
happy, smiling face again." 

Margaret Forsey 31, from New Zealand 


“Finding answers in the difficult days 
ahead will not be easy” 

Martha Vmers, J8 


“The fact that the guy had been drinking 
makes the tragedy even more 
unbearable.” 

Joshua Waters, 30, from Nottinghamshire 


“This should never have happened. I feel 


“I she will be turned into a saint. She 

deserves nothing less. I am shocked. It is 

not the way anyone should die. I don’t 
think that the press alone are to blame - 1 
think it is everyone’s fault” 

Ian Ledde, 25, Glasgow 


“The world has lost a diamond. I just hope 
the people of the world are given a place 
where they can pay homage to Diana. Her 
spirit must live on forever. She must never 
be forgotten.” 

Martin Dixon, 45, from Basildon, Essex 


“I feel appalling guilt at the senselessness 
of your death in my home city." 

Leanne Vkhi, Paris 


“We are still in deep shock. The tears have 
yet to flow. But when they come we don’t 
know hcrw we will ever stop them.” 

John and Barbara McIntyre 


Messages to the 
“peoples princess” 


“Rest in peace. You will be remembered 


“The children should have returned to 
school this week but it was at their 
insistence that we travel to London. It was 
. the right decision for we cannot bear to be 
without you-” 

The Mechin family, Stockport 



\ 
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to say goodbye 



“Your loss must bring all families closer 
together.” 

Tim arid Jane Robinson, 26, New Forest 

“When you looked into someone’s eyes you 
showed so much love. You will always be in 
people's eyes, especially mine.” 

Raymond Hussey, 21, from Stepney 

. “Hope that you rest in peace now that you 
find true happiness.” 

Helen McCash, an accountant, from 
Hertfordshire 

“I took you for granted like so many did. 
Please forgive me. 1 didn’t realise bow 
much I cared till you bad gone.” 

Hayden Jones, 25, a writer, from London 

“I hope the boys will grow up the way you 
wanted them to.” 

Theresa Chung, 54, jeweller, from Plymouth 

“You were the heart and soul of the 
country. Your soul will live on in our 
hearts forever." - 

Mark Allan, 21, student , from Watford 

“How can I ever forget you?r 
Roger Williams Cruise, 55, caretaker 
from Berkshire 

“A totally unforgettable lady.” 

Linda Shanahan, 40, housewife 

. “How could I ever forget you?” 

Micheal Shanahan, 40, printer 

“We will all miss you so much.” 

Hayley Shanahan, 16, Watford 

“You were my role model ” 

Arm Lane, 41, mental health 
administrator, Chiswick 

“You deserved to be happy. You did 
everything right for the country.” 

Aimee Richardson, 16, student, Bexleyheath 

“Thank you for your love and campassion 
and dedication to all people ” 

Sister Rita Cahill, 71, nun. County Tipperary, 
Ireland 

“Thank you for the love you gave to the 
poor. May the Lord make you a saint” 
Josepha Burgos, 58, housewife, from the 
Philippines 

“It is sad that you had to die for us to 
realise how much you were loved.” 

Theresa Flynn, 57, cancer researcher, Oxted 



young people die every day and nobody 
gives all of them even a fraction of the 
attention they give Her. Are they worse 
than She was? Hm... I don’t think so. Why 
shouldn't we let Her rest in peace and get 
off her back for good.” 

Tomasz Grzesik, Chicago 

“She had everything. That is what we 
thought But, sadly, happiness is something 
that can’t be bought She had more than 
her share of personal sorrows, but that . 
sweet smile never left her as she dreamt of 
better tomorrows. And in her world of 
unseen stress she tried so hard for that bit 
of elusive happiness. Tb add to her misery, 
was the hounding by the press. Laying bare 
her smallest actions for the world to see. 
Now she is beyond all that and at last free. 
Rest in peace sweet Princess DL” 

VS Shirali, Mahbn, Bombay, India 

“You never say goodbye to someone that 
you love; you just say, 1 will see you 
tomorrow, for life on earth is so long there 




we let her rest \ 


m peace 
it off het 
for good?' \j 


“Such a vibrant life cut short” 

Vera Lewis, 46, civilian worker at Brixton 
police station 

“Dolphins have strength to be free. Now 
you are free with Dodi in heaven.” 

Selai Yabald, 17, student 

A homeless man who couldn’t afford 
flowers left behind a copy of The Big Issue 
featuring an article by Diana on 
homelessness. 

“Thank you,” he wrote on a piece of paper. 


Messages posted 
on the Internet 

“How could one who has all the 
opportunity to be Royal bring herself down 
to show the rest of us her heart? I will 
always be grateful for your way of showing 
us what class is really about ... Most of all I 
will remember the beauty in your souL” 
Dane, Poland 

“She is gone and no one will change that 
Sure... She was attractive, famous, and still 
a young woman. So what. . . why make such 
a big deal about Her death? Hundreds of 


is no time in Heaven... I know that you 
and your family will be in my prayers for 
some time to come. So I shall say. I’ll see 
you tomorrow my sweet Princess. May God 
Bless and Be with You All. 1 Thessalonians 
4 : 13 - 18 .” 

Lauri Stanger, Sheridan, Wyoming 

“She did so much good, so many simple 
things a Royal would never do. She showed 
the world that she was a great souL She has 
been quoted as the “Queen of Love” and 
the “Queen of LIFE”, for no one shall 
forget her. My thoughts, prayers, and heart 
go out to her children in this time. Words 
cannot express what I and the world feel. 
She lives on in our hearts and dreams, and 
through her life... ours is better.” 

Mark Bailey, United States, Vermont 

“May Heaven be all the more a desired 
place to host such an angel as she... God 
bless you.” 

Ken L Williams, Brownstown, IL USA 

“I know that she now rests in a much 
happier place where she will never have to 
run from a flash again. Goodbye kind 
princess.” 

Christina Sawyer, Cincinnati, Ohio, USA 

“I feel deeply sorry for the tragedy. 

Princess Diana is and will always be the 
most beautiful and kindest princess. I really 
do feel empty after knowing she's gone. 
Princess Diana. . . rest forever in peace. 
Sincerely, Alan.” 

Alan Kb, St Louis, MO 

“I don’t know you personally Princess, but 
you will surely be missed by me and the 
.whole world. Whoever did this to you must 
pay. My heart cries for your children. Not 
only they lost a wonderful mother but a 
best friend as well. Farewell Princess. At 
least you are in better place now than all of 
us here on earth. Sweet dreams 
my Princess." 

Carla Accra, Covina, California 

“My heart goes to the family and friends of 
such a beautiful woman! I only wish that I 
had personally known her! I treasure her as 
I do Jackie Kennedy! Both wonderful 
women! Diana is in my prayers! Now she is 
finally at rest and at peace! May she rest in 
the peace of Christ! I think of the song 
“Bring Him Home” - change the words to 
“Bring Her Home”!! God love her ” 

Bill W Burette, Ncgaunee, MI, USA 

Compiled by Jennifer Rodger, Tom Kelly and 
Holly Andrew 


Westminster Abbey, 6 
September 1997: Service in 
full. See next page 
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Order of Service for the 
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The Procession 

During the Procession of the Cortege from Kensington 
Palace, the Tenor Bell is tolled every minute 


The service is sung by the Choir of Westminster 
Abbey, conducted by Martin Neary, Organist and 
master of the Choristers. 

The organ is played by Martin Baker, Sub-Organist of 
Westminster Abbey. 

Music before the service, played by Stephen 
Le Prevast, Assistant Organist, Westminster Abbey. 

Second movement (Grave) 

Organ Sonata, no. 2 

Felix Mendelssohn-Bartltoldy (1809-47) 

Prelude on the hymn tune ‘Eventide' 

Hubert Parry (1848-1918) 


Adagio in E 


Frank Bridge (1879-1941) 


Prelude on the hymn tune ‘Rhosmedre' 

Ralph Vaughan Williams (1872-1958) 

Choral prelude: 

Ich rufzu dir, HerrJcsu Christ , BWV639 

Johann Sebastian Bach (1685-1750) 

Eleey George Thalben-BaU (1896-1988) 

Martin Baker plays: 

Fantasia in C minor, BWV537 

Johann Sebastian Bach 

Adagio in G minor 

Tomaso Giovanni Albinoni ( 1671-1751 ) 

Slow movement, from the Ninth Symphony 
(‘From the New World’) 

Antonin Dvorak (1841-1904) 


AB stand as they are conducted to fddees in the .. . 

Lantern, and then siL ‘ >i8Sfe^ 

Her Majesty The Queen, Her Majesty QueenES^^^. 
The Queen Mother, and His Royal Highness ThePrince 
Philip, Duke qf Edinburgh, are received at Ore Great 
West Door by the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. 

AH stand as Their Majesties and His Royal Highness are 
conducted to their places in the South Lantern. 

M remain standing as the Cortege enters the Great West 
Door. 

The Collegiate Body of St Peter in Westminster moves 
into place in the Nave 

Allsing 

the National Anthem 

G OD save our gracious Queen, 

Long live our noble Queen, 

God save the Queen. 

Send her victorious, 

Happy and glorious, 

Long to reign over us: 

God save the Queen. 

Thesaurus Musicus (c 1743) arranged by Gordon Jacob {1895-1984) 

Order of Service 

The Cortege, preceded by the Collegiate Body, 
moves to the Quire and Sacrarium, during which 
the Choir sings 

The Sentences 

I AM the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord: he 
that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live: and whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall 
never die. 

St John It 25.26 






saying unto me,-, 
blessed are the.dead which 
I^E^^^Sith the Spirit; for they rest 


Revelation 14: 13 

WHUamCrvfi . ■ . 

Dr Wesle^ $ays 

THE BIDDING 1 

W E are gathered here in Westminster Abbey to 
give th anks for the life of Diana, Princess of 
Wales; to commend her soul to Almighty God, and to 
seek his comfort for all who mount We. particularly 
pray for God’s restoring peace and loving presence 
with her children, the Princes William and Harry, and 
for ail her family. 

In her life, Diana profoundly influenced this nation 
and the world. Although a princess, she was someone 
for whom, from afar, we .dared to feel affection, and 
by whom we were all intrigued. She kept company 
with kings and queens, with princes and presidents, 
but we especially remember her humane concerns and 
how she met individuals and made them feel 
significant. In her death she commands the sympathy 
of millions. 

Whatever our beliefs and faith, let us with 
thanksgiving remember her life and enjoyment of it; 
let us rededicate to God the work of those many 
charities that she supported; let us commit ourselves 
anew to caring for others; and let us offer to him and 
for his service our own mortality and vulnerability. 

All remain standing to sing 

The Hymn 

I VOW to thee, my country, all earthly things above, 
entire and whole and perfect, the service of my love: 
the love that asks no question, the love that stands the 
test, that lays upon the altar the dearest and the best; 
the love that never falters, the love that pays the price, 
the love that makes undaunted the final sacrifice. 

And there’s another country, I’ve heard of long ago, 
most dear to them that love her, most great to them 

that know; 

we may not count her armies, we may not see her King; 
her fortress is a faithful heart, her pride is suffering; 
and soul by soul and silently her shining bounds 
increase, and. her ways are ways of gentleness and all 

her paths are peace. 
Cecil Spring-Rice (1859-1918) 
. Thaxted Gi&av Hoist (1874-1934) 

All sit. Lady Sarah McCbrquodale reads: 

I F I should die and leave you here awhile, 

Be not like others, sore undone, who keep ■ 

Long vigils by the silent dust, and weep. 

For my sake - turn again to life and smile, - 
Nerving thy heart and trembling hand to do 
Something to comfort other hearts than thine. 
Complete those dear unfinished tasks of mine 
And I, perchance, may therein comfort you. 


Canon 


Johann Pachelbel (1653-1706) T KNOW that my Redeemer liveth. and that he shall 


‘Nimrod’. "Variation 9 

arranged from Variations on an Original Theme 
(Enigma’) op36 

Edward Elgar (1857-1934) 


Prelude 


William Harris (1883-1973) 


The members of the Spencer Family are received at the 
Great Besf Door by the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster. 

AH stand as they are conducted to places in the North 
Lantern, and then siL 

All stand as the Procession of Visiting Clergy moves to 
places in the Sacrarium, and then sit. 

Members of the Royal Family are received at the Great 
West Door by the Dean and Chapter of Westminster and 
are conducted to St George's Chapel 




after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh . 
shall I see God; whom I shall see for myself, and mine 
eyes shall behold, and not another. 

Job 19: 25-27 

W E brought nothing into this world, and it is 
certain we can cany nothing out The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the ■ 
name of the Lord 

1 Timothy 6: 7: Job 1: 21 

William Crop (1678-1727) Organist qf Wstarinster Abbey 1708-27 

T HOU knowest, Lord, the secrets of our hearts; 

shut not thy merciful ears unto our prayer, but 
spare us, Lord most holy, O God most mighty, O holy 
and most merciful Saviour, thou most worthy Judge 
eternal, suffer us not, at our last hour, for any pains of 
death, to fall from thee. Amen 

Book of Common Prayer 

Heruy Purcell (1659-95) Organist of Westminster Abbey 1679-95 



XB remain seated The BBC Singers, together 

' ; - Lynne Dawson,. Soprano, sing: - 

L IBERA me,’ Domine, de morte aeteraa, in 
tremenda qiiando coeli movendi ■ 
sunt, et terra: dum veneris judicare saeculum per 
Tremens foetus sum ego et timeo, dum discussio 
verierit, atque venture irii. 

Dies ilia, dies irae, caiamitatis et raise riae, dies m 

et amaravalde. 

Requiem aeteraara dona eis Domine, et lux perpetuar 

luceateis. “ 

•CJ 

T\EUVER me, O Lord from eternal death in that At 
J_y dread day when the heavens and the ■ ‘ 

earth shall be shaken, and you will come to judge • f 

the world try fire. 

I tremble in awe of the judgement and the coming wrath. 

Day of wrath, day of calamity and woe, great and 

exceeding bitter day. "A 

Rest eternal grant unto them, O Lord, and let perpetual .5 

light shine upon them. 

Guiseppe Verdi (1813-1901) from The Requiem 

r« -i 

AH remain seated. Lady Jane FeUowes reads: -'l 1 

•:»i 

T IME is too slow for those who wait, ;6 -, 

too swift for those who fear, v.i 

too long; for those' who grieve, 
too short for those who rejoice, 
but for those who love, time is eternity. 



AU stand to sing 

The Hymn * 'f. 


r T~ v HE King of love my Shepherd is, 
J- whose goodness faileth never; ' . 
I nothing lack if 1 am his 
and he is mine for ever. 


Where streams of living water flow . . i 

my ransomed soul he leadeth, 
and where the verdant pastures grow ' 

with food celestial feedetb. 

Perverse and foolish oft I strayed, ... 

but yet in love he sought me, 
and on his shoulder gently laid, 
and home rejoicing brought me. 

In death’s dark vale I fear no ill 
with thee, dear Lord, beside me; 
thy rod and staff ray comfort still, 
thy cross before to guide me. . 

Thou spread’st a table in my sight; 

thy unction grace bestoweth: . . , 

and 0 what transport of delight 
from thy pure chalice fioweth! 

And so through all the length of days ' 
thy goodness faileth never 
good Shepherd, may I sing thy praise • 
within thy house for ever. 

H W Baker (1821-77) Psalm 23 
Oommus rcgii me J B Dykes (1823-76) 
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H u uame from Saturn, sohe said, and bis music, was from 
outer space. But when the tubby old gem mounted 
the platform for his performance at theBraconjazz 
festival in 1990, three years before' he died, be 
seemed as earthbound asyou or I, despite the baco- 
1'oil breastplate and the thrift-shopissue cosmic bat-And when 
his orchestra (or Arkiestra, as he styled them) beganro play, be 
scented even less extra-terrestrial. Oassicjazz ar ran ge men ts in 
the vein of Fletcher Henderson, the great jazz bandleader of 
the Twenties and Thirties (with whamRahad piayedinthe 
Chicago of the 1940s), were interweaved with wend percussion 
interludes, sci-fi solos by Ra himself on piano sad synthesisers, 
and strange, Isadora Duncan-like interpretative danceS by a hefty 
female chorus. It was impressively odd,- and even high camp, 
but it still spoke of this world rather than the other. % 

The career of Ra - celebrated in Songs from Solum, a four- 
part Radio 3 scries now starting next Saturday (not tonight, as 
tritinullv scheduled), and the subject of Spat* Jb the Place, a 
marvellous new biosraphv by the American academic John Saved 
he published by Canongfl te Press la ter this month) -has been 
obfuscated bv the outer-space stuffier since his recordings on 
PS p. Disk began to appear in Britain in the late Sixties. Then, 
he seemed to have beamed down fuHy-fonried asa completely 
off-the-wall eccentric with roots in the free-jaainov^3en^of 
the time. As it happens, even ESP-Disk wasn t what ^appeared, 
the title coming from an abbreviation of Esperanto (apd die 
Libel's profits being based on a scries of languagc-tutariteords) 
rather than referring to psychic experiences, whfleRa hafla his- 
going right back to his home-town of Brnni ffi B ham , ■ 


OK, so he wasn’t really bom on Saturn. But, when it came to 
jazz, Sun Ra was definitely on another planet. By Phil Johnson 




wirv 


Alabama, where he was born in 1914. . * 

One of the mam' virtues of Szvcd s biography is that it suc- 
ceeds in putting Ra back into culture, rather than continuing 


to oqnsigp him. to a bappy-cjappy cult of fans of Weird music 
As is quite proper, however, the truth is stranger than any fic- 
tkmTHb's not from no Mars!” his sister - who had observed 
his bffth - was rjxofded assaying and, indeed, fas nephews and 
nieces knewfannras Unde Snookums. Named Herman Poole 
Blount- after a famous black stage magician, Blade Herman 
Ra grew .up in-adty weirder than any science-fiction fantasy. 
Cormngfnan Buminghapiin the Jim Crow years, one feds after 
reading StvetTsboG^wra more than enouj^ reason to go irter- 
pfaneCary.ThelO^XX) lights of the sign on the city’s railway sta- 
tioe > pratufly prodaimed BmningbaiD as "The Magic Gty", and 
Ra grew up in a world where there was little commerce with 
die rofog white 'caste, and where a network of black theatres, 
nightclubs and quasi-mystical guilds and social dubs (which 
wpnid fater serve as the seedbeds of the CM1 Rights movement) 
provided a complete galaxy. As a child, Ra joined the secret k>d- 
e*y of the Woodmen scout troop, and, after he bad learnt to play 
the pianO; be would perform at the extravagant annual balk of 
the Knights of Pjtfhias. 

. A studious^qmMboy With a voradous appetite for books of 
all kinds, especially those dealing with religion, he trained. as 
a schoolteacher at the Jtm Crow Agricultural and Mechanics 
Institute^ and &cm£ around the Communist Party-backed 
Modera Boaksbop m downtown Birmingham. In the evenings 
hie played m various local venues, with bands like the Society 
- ’fioubadors, who wore Eton jackets. Later, he led bands of his 
ctfpi afi&beganfp develop a private book of compositions, such 


as Thermodynamics and Fusion , influenced by artides in Pop- 
ular Mechanics and science fiction magazines. 

During the war, Ra registered as a conscientious objector and 
was briefly imprisoned and later sent to a work camp in Penn- 
sylvania. Szved indudes in his text a series of quite heart-break- 
ing letters from Rato the officials of the National Service Board, 
pleading to be let loose to continue with his music. After a psy- 
chiatric examination, he was deemed “a psychopathic person- 
ality’ (a common label for black jazz artists of the time, also 
given to Lester Young), and categorised as a "well-educated 
coloured intellectual ... subject to neurotic depression and sex- 
ual perversion”. His sexuality was, however - as far as can be 
judged - largely dormant, as he suffered from a particularly 
painful hernia condition and had no record of affairs or rela- 
tionships. . _ 

Like many fellow Southerners, he moved to Chicago after 
the war, and was employed as a rehearsal pianist at the swanky 
DeLisa dub, where he met and played with his hero Fletcher 
Henderson, his career then on the slide. Ra's reading contin- 
ued to take an Afrocentric, Gnostic slant - according to Szved 
he had over 15,000 volumes in his library - and while he was 
forced by poverty to accompany strippers in mob-nm nigbtdubs, 
he was beginning to group around him the musicians who would 
eventually become his Arkestra. His musical influences were 
also very earthbound, following his reverence for Henderson 
with an enthusiasm for the kitsch sounds of Les Baxter’s Sat- 
urday Night on Saturn, and Music Out of the Moon, inspired by 
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, we’re British 


i is. apparently, the curse of fin testicle fflm- 
goine. Popcorn is to be banned at the Bar- 
bican Centre cinemas in London, I h ew; 
because of the non-aesthetic noises emitted 
■ in the digestion of the same, be it i sweetror 
stilted. Or. as spokeswoman VaJene Gihard 
infamu me, “The people who wtrtdi films here 
Uun't feel they can concentrate, with all that 

m BarhiS arc indeed 

£ 3= ™*”»*SSSSr.K 

bican MD John Thsa has cbubbiboik^*^ 
~nse. a survey- of cinema jaM*** iCc^ 
tivand found that a staggering 85 per c ™*° f 
them would not come if popcorn were sold, sweet 
m «Jied!tfoe chills to think of the torments they 
W vSm-r qt virtually eveiy other cmema m 

^sssssssssz 

tS?* bucket Of popcorn costs one penny to 



currently is has been taken to the people, at a 
pop venue, and the people don't want to know. 

Part of the reason is that, in all the clamour 
against supposed Elitism, one key point has 


proved too politically incorrect for anyone to 
mention. Both , opera 


make and is generally sold for £1,50. A case 
for investig atio n by the Culture Select Com- 
mittee pertaps. 

The other dislike found in the survey wiU 
not be so easily remedied. Adult dnemago- 
ers wanted to see PG and U certificate 
movies but did not Want to be surrounded by 
children. 701 Dalmatians was a particular 
example named, “We might have cfaildren- 
free screenings of family films,'’ says Mr 
TVavers, “but it’s a bit of a tricky one.” Not 
necessarily. Sen popcorn at the entrance to 
the Barbican Theatre and send the kids off 
to see Cymbdine. 


M aiy Allen has just-completed her first week 
at the helm of the Royal Opera House, 
spending' so me of the time preparing her 
evidence to the House of Commons select com- 
mittee inquiry next month. I suggest she takes a 
highly radical line. Pressed as she will be about 
making Govern Garden “The ftople’s Opera” 
and taking both opera and ballet to the people, 
she should read out the advance ticket rales for 
both opera and ballet at their new temporaiy Lon- 
don venues. They are, to put it mildly, poor, and 
in the case of the Royal Ballet at the Laban's 
Apollo, Hammersmith, pitiful, at under 30 per 
cent. A company as brifiiam as the Royal Ballet 


opera and ballet need an 
atmosphere of grandeur plot, costume and the 
raw emotions can all seem uncomfortable in 
downmarket settings. Deprived of that pomp, 
opera and ballet can look artificial and 
anachronistic. And there is no pomp in a con- 
verted cinema. For similar reasons, the plan 
by the opera house chairman Lord Chadling- 
ton to relay performances to multiplexes is also 
doomed to failure. The way to beat elitism is 
pot to take the wares to pop show venues or 
cinemas, but to keep them in plush sur- 
roundings and lower the ticket prices. Keep the 
prices down and keep the venues upmarket, 
and the audiences will come. 


T here are, we are told, definitely no plans to 
record Elton John’s reworking of “Candle 
in the Wind” that he is ringing at today's 
funeral But three months is a long time in the 
music business. 1 predict that, come Christmas, 
a version of the rewritten song will be released 
- either a new recording or, more probably, to- 
day’s emotionally charged live version, with the 
proceeds, one hopes, going towards Princess Di- 
ana’s charities. And, unlike the original, it will 
be assured of the No 1 spot 


NSiOE Chris Darke on foe Gaumont season in London, page 11 
From Paris to Peking with Simon Calder, page 13 
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the Sputnik craze of the Fifties. When the first records on his 
own Saturn label began to appear, with hand-drawn cover art 
and occasional mishaps whereby the same music was recorded 
on both sides of the disc, or different albums were given the 
same titles, his legend began to catch on. 

The move to New York in the free-jazz years, and then to 
Philadelphia, the extraordinary story of how he was employed 
as a lecturer at Berkeley (special subject: “The Black Man in 
the Cosmos”); how black pom star Johnny Keyes came to 
appear in an abortive feature film about him; his relationship 
with the Black Panthers, the White Panthers and, of course, 
those pesky Gnostics; and the truth of his visits to Egypt, Rus- 
sia and the set of Saturday Niglit Live , can be gleaned from 
Szved’s biography. It is, aU in all. a quite extraordinary story 
that anyone with an interest in blade music and culture will want 
to bear. And after you've heard about the life of Sun Ra, Sat- 
urn sounds almost cosily domestic. 


‘Songs from Saturn ' begins next Saturday at 6pm on Radio 3 


“An Ironic 
Whisky Sour 
of a Play for Today” 


Nicholas Dejcngh, evening Standard 

'Deliciously funny, sad and alarming al! atonce^ 


/ ’he Pink Paver 


There is not one single weak link in the cast.” 


Sunday times 


Isnare- - 




The winner of the 1 996 
Olivier Award 


Now available on video 


S-.s-nnsiric cnur.-phr.it Wei: tr.d cast. 

John Sessions, David Bamber, Jot Duttine, Anthony Calf, 
Kenneth MacDonald and Roger Frost 


Available from aJ! good retailers 
or to order direct, cull: 0162-1 675137 
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With a little help from his friends 


Th e postm odernists’ guru has gone from deconstructing modern ideas to reconstructing ancient ones, reports Jonathan^ Ree^ 

rvjxv. cw u-uu. l.. i — _ rv.— — i «« .1 ' 1 -*n._ < -n.,*.. tmr* piatn whose cossiDv friend of all the dead classical P° r •* fYinirarv to 



T he fundamental concept in social 
science,” according to Bertrand 
Russell, “is Power.”* Tb those 
who have accepted the premises 
of the modem world order, this cynical 
doctrine will seem a platitude. But 
there is an alternative and more vener- 
• able conception. A family may be united 
by blood and other bodily Quids, but a 
city, a nation or a state, according to 
ancient Greek tradition, is politically 
unified by bonds of personal friendship. 

Friendship, however, is always trailed 
by suspicion. We hope our friends are 


always got it wrong. 

Needy friends wul always ding to you, 
I thought, however unwelcome they may 
be. It was another harsh lesson in 
reducing the generosity of friendship to 
the cynicism of power. 

This kind of conceptual roller-coaster 
is a. natural vehicle for Jacques Derrida. 
As everyone .knows, the works he pub- 
lished in the Sixties, with their painstak- 


be, through Aristotle’and Cicero to the 
infinitely affable Montaigne. 

The argument of the book is easily 
s umm ed up. There- is something rotten 
in our classical conceptions of friend- 
ship, and therefore politics, because they 
are tied to an idea of freedom as per- 
sonal self-sufficiency. 

We imagine a continuum running 
.from- friends, through good friends, to 
close friends, and finally the best friend 


uouciencu, — _ u v. u lys^nHc. there us no menu 

dozens of interpretations for the root- ^ friends no friend”. In other 

S£E 2 ftSS,— *« 


friendship, akind of safety in amiable ' l^Wend you ^ Derrida 

numbers? Or its masculinity, from Like a»l me 


ing deconstructions of scientific cer- . - “one soul in bodies twain,” to use a 


true and firm, but fear they may prove 
fickle. Think of the advice offered 9 bv 


fickle. Think of the advice offered 9 by 
fussy Shakespearean parents: “Those 
friends thou hast, and their adoption 
tried. Grapple them unto thy soul With 
hoops of steel” (Polonius to Laertes); 
and “keep thy friend Under thy own 
life's key” (the Countess to Bertram, 
All's Well That Ends Well). A hard les- 
son for a generous son: make prisoners 
of your friends. 

But what, after all, do we make 
friends for? For their sake or our own? 


tain ties and their festive celebrations of 
indecision, made him into the great 
Parisian prophet of what was later . 
called “postmodernism”. 

In the 1980s, however, when moder- 
nity went spectacularly out of fashion, 
he contrived to keep out of step by 
returning to Marxism and reorches- 
trating its old-fashioned belief in 
progress towards a democratic egali- 
tarian future. This, his latest major 
book, will perplex the trendspo tiers yet 
again as it takes him a few steps further 
into the past. 

The philosophy of friendship has 
been largely neglected for four cen- 
turies. Although Derrida gives a fair 


phrase favoured by Montaigne. But if 
friendship is a matter of closeness, then 
the friendly project of reaching out 
towards others is doomed to failure. It 
will never liberate us from our. walled- 
up selfhood, but only fill it up with cap- 
tive friends. 

This double-bind led Montaigne to 
contemplate “a remark that Aristotle so 
often repeated: ‘O my friends, there is 
no friend’.” The phrase is pretty enig- 
matic, but Derrida pursues it energeti- 


numbers? Or its masculinity, from L*e 

blood-brotherhood to the brotherhood ^? kes0Ut *° m ^S aood sense. Tn 

of man? Or perhaps its temporality- the ibis one loo nhsKwihv never* 
feet that Hue friendship can never be friendship. »s m ph losophy, 

■“ may 

Orffostraveis between these various of' DeSda” 

possibilities, Derrida coins a new term indetxl multiple. 


cally up and down the centuries. 
He follows it to Blake and Mic! 


He follows it to Blake and Michelet, 
for instance, and then back again to the 
original Greek. But here he meets a 
snag . It turns out that the quotation is 


feet that tree friendship can never be 
known in the present, since . it may 
always prove false later? 

On his travels between these various 
possibilities, Derrida coins a new term 
to describe a style of befriending that 
would not be overshadowed by the 
high walls of masculine self-sufficiency. 
Aimance. he calls it, meaning a respect- 
ful responsiveness to the incalculable 
strangeness of others. 

Aimance is a lovely word in French, 
and perhaps a future translator Will 
devise a better English equivalent than 
“love nee”, which sounds too like a 
chirpy declension from thnrppence to 
tuppence and plenty of nuppence. _ 

But Derrida is pointing out intrica- 
cies in old conceptions of friendship 
rather than proposing a new one. And 


^Derrida j s proving to be philosophy’s 
Picasso- He is now in his sixties, and bnl- 
Iiantly inventive as ever. But jus genius 
for turning any lingusitic doodle to 
philosophical account has provoked 
loud and querulous complaint. By what 

right is he so prolific, so varied, so 
assured? How dare he be so wotenc 
(indeed starkly incomprehensible tu 
anvone ignorant of his precursors) -but 
at the same time so vivid? 

Like Picasso, Derrida has suffered 


Philosophy's Picasso, now 60-p/us and as 
inventive as even Jacques Derrida si gma 


isut wnat, aner an, ao we maice oeen largely neglected tor tour ceu- original Greek. But here he meets a rainer man proposing a »» ^ th rime bcine, this 

friends for? For their sake or our own? tunes. Although Derrida gives a fair sna p. It turns out that the quotation is in a confident flourish he finally from itu a - onc; in:lcd bv to<fc 

To give them the benefit of our com- share of his attention to Nietzsche, and not from Aristotle at all bin merely a impales the poor orphaned pseudo- great pnu p ma J( 

„»ni » c-i . : , a nUr**** tiwt he hsKTiumied manv enemies. ana a iso oy wu 


pany, or take advantage of theirs? Time still more to Carl Schmitt, his true intet rumour, circulated centuries after Aris- Aristotelian phrase that he has pursued many ei 
will tell, perhaps: a friend in need is a lectual companions are decidedly pre- to tie’s death by Diogenes Laertius, a throughout the book. friends. 


Obey the Old 
Norse code 


Name: Susan Jeffreys. Occupation: 
writer. Subject: Magnus’s memoirs 


I've Started So lU Finish: the story of Mastermind by Magnus Magnusson, 
Little, Brown, £16.99 


T hird in the pub quiz this week. 
U only we hadn’t let ourselves 
be persuaded that the Last 
Emperor had come out in 1991, not 
19S7. True, the other teams were in 
tearing form. The Gypsey Giros had 
their star piayer back and the mys- 
teriously named Side Show Bob 
were firing on all cylinders, but we 
still threw away a chance of gold. 

It's serious stuff out there in the 
quiz world. I’ve never thought that 
Magnus Magnusson, despite his air 
of gravitas, has ever quite under- 
stood that. His gaffes, his lack of 
precision, his mangling of French 
that put any specialist in matters 
Gallic at a terrible disadvantage, 
grated on the nerves of quiz buffs for 
the 25 years that he was Mastermind 
inquisitor. But he looked right. 

Broad-browed, granite-featured, 
he fitted perfectly into the night- 
mare set. It was, literally, that. The 
BBC had been casting around for a 
rival to ITV's University Challenge. 
Racked by dreams of his wartime 
experience with the Gestapo, pro- 
ducer Bill Wright came up with the 
idea of an isolated contender and a 
remorseless interrogator. The chair, 
a customised executive model, and 
the music. “Approaching Menace” 
by Neil Richardson ( remember that, 
it could come up in a quiz), helped 
pile on the doomy feel. 

Contestants groped towards the 
pool of light and the terrible chair. 
Mastermind started with an audi- 
cnee of 1.5 million, which grew to 
6.5 million. A change in scheduling 
put it on peak-time Thursdays, and 
its audience shot up to 12 million. 

I'm quoting Magnus on these fig- 
ures. and he can be a bit slapdash 
on this sort of thing. I noticed my 
brother's name in the text spelt just 
about as wrong as it could he, which 
cheered me up but is not what you 
expect From a quizmaster supreme. 
The ex-most famous Icelander is 
pretty upfront about his mistakes. 


remembering those terrible 
moments when he called Ho Chi 
Minh Chinese or turned Polonius 
into Hamlet's father. He assures us 
that contestants took these things in 
good heart, but that’s not what I’ve 
heard. Those who sat through the 
recordings spoke of the bum-numb- 
ing boredom of endless re-takes. 

What with crass punctuation (lots 
of exclamation marks') and chapter 
headings such as “The Team Spirit” 
and “Winners All”, this book is like 
one of those school histories by an 
amiable retired headmaster. But 
the Old Norse does have a real 
affection for the old boys and old 
girls. There are some strange stories 
lurking here: Christopher Hughes 
the underground driver, who tried 
to do a Fred Housego and launch 
himself onto the choppy seas of a 
media career. Ian Meadows, a hos- 
pital driver with a Trinity degree 
obsessed with doing a thesis on the 
History of Smoking. There are con- 
tenders who triumphed over crip- 
pling illnesses, the highly strung 
and the highly dedicated. 

Arfor Wyn Hughes, an art 
teacher, made a terrible mess on bis 
specialist art round, scoring five to 
become Mastermirufs lowest ever 
scorer. He toughed it out by hold- 
ing a party at his house, which bis 
wife filled with helium balloons 
with the word PASS on them. 

It is an obsessive business, and 
Magnusson does catch that: the 
nights spent in the reference libraiy, 
the tape-recording of questions to 
speed up reflexes. I had a lodger 
who was a Mastermind semi-finalist, 
and a high scorer. Contestants are 
allowed tickets for family and 
friends, but my lodger lost to a man 
who had no family to cheer him on. 
He gave up quizzes not long after 
that and went on a world tour. I wish 
he’d come back, though: he’d be 
haady this Tuesday against Side 
Show Bob and the Gypsey Giros. 
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London on a day more carefree than today: boys jumping from Westminster Bridge in 1934. From Brian Moyna ban's vividly 
country’s experience over the past 100 years, ‘The British Century’ (WeldenfeW & Nicotson, £30) 


evocative history-in-phot o graphs of this 


The stucco fagade that saved a life 


Always on her Tod , 


Shusha Guppy follows the long journey of a camp survivor from silence to serenity duhe Wheelwright recalls a fast lady 


Literatue or Life by Jorge Semprun, 
transfaled by Linda Coverdale. Vikine. £16.99 


O n 11 April 1945. Buchcnwald was 
hherated by the Allied armies. 
Three officers, two English and one 
French, arrived at the camp io take charge 
of the operations: “They stood amazed 
before me, and suddenly, in their terror- 
stricken gaze. I saw myself - in their hor- 
ror,” recalls Jorge Semprun nearly half a 
century on. “For two years I had lived with- 
out a face. No mirrors in Buchcnwald.” 

Bom in 1911 in Madrid, into a Repub- 
lican family, Semprun was a Civil War 
refugee in Paris when the war broke out. 
In 1942. a hudding poet and Sorbonne stu- 


dent of philosophy, he dropped out to join 
the Resistance. A year later, he was 
arrested by the Gestapo, tortured, and 
deported to Bucbenwald. 

What followed was “living death”. Even 
those who survived “had not escaped 
death, but crossed through it ... we were 
not survivors, but ghosts, revenanis”. Sem- 
prun owed his own survival, he assumed, 
to his fluency in German (he worked in the 
camp administration) and to what Primo 
Levi called “an insatiable curiosity”. Back 
in Paris he begins a novel, vet “I realise 
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in Paris he begins a novel, yet “I realise 
that the jov of writing could never i eradi- 
cate the despair of Memory ... Only for- 
getting could save me”. Ii is the encounter 
in a train with Lorenc, a beautiful Swiss 
woman, their romance and the rediscov- 
ery of his body, “not in the strict economy 
of survival but in the largesse of love”, that 
makes him choose life. 

For 16 years Semprun did not write. 
Instead he joined the Spanish Communist 
Party, became a member of its Central 
Committee and lived clandestinely in 
Madrid, Then in 1963 he published The 
Long Journey, a novel based on his depor- 
tation to Buchcnwald. It was an interna- 
tional success but a few months later he 
was expelled from the Party by Dolores 


fbarruri herself - the famous La Pasion- 
aria - for his “revisionist” views. 

Semprun began Literature or Life, his 
journey beyond death, on 11 April 1987, 
the anniversary of the liberation of 
Buchcnwald and the day that Primo Levi 
committed suicide. He soon abandoned it 
to become minister of culture in Felipe 
Gonzalez’s social democratic government. 
A year facer he resigned and returned to 
Paris, and to his manuscript. In a final chap- 
ter he recounts his trip to Buchenwald in 
1992. There, a guide gives him a copy of 
his 1944 matriculation paper on which his 
profession is declared “Stukaster” (stucco 
worker) instead of “Student”. The official 
who had filled the form on his arrival had 
saved his life by this little lie. As a student, 
he would have been considered useless and 
sent to the gas chamber. 

In the last months of the war, Semprun 
witnessed prisoners arriving from Auschwitz 
ahead of the Russian advance, not know- 
ing that “die liberators of Auschwitz were 
the creators of the Gulag”. That knowledge 
would have saved him, he believes, “years 
of unproductive delusion, of fruitless strug- 
gle to renew and reform Ctommunism”. This 
is the only expression of regret at his 
involvement with the “idiocy of commu- 


nism”. Bucbenwald reopened three months 
after Liberation, under the auspices of the 
KGB, and survived to 1956. 

Memoir, autobiograplty, philosophical 
reflection. Literature or Life has the sweep 
of a symphony as it moves bade and forth 
in time, from Semprun’s privileged child- 
hood in Spain to his present position as 
one of France’s most eminent men of let- 
ters. He lets a profusion of memories, 
dreams, nightmares invade his narrative: 
the German voice shouting over the loud- 
speakers “Shut down the crematorium!" 
before the arrival of the Allies; the Kad- 
disb he hears coming from the mountain 
of corpses to be bulldozed into a common 
grave, which enables him to save the man; 
the Spanish Civil War veteran dying of 
dysentery after the Liberation, repeating 
“No hay drechoV - it’s not fair! 

Literature or Life achieves what Semprun 
set out to do all those years ago: a Dos- 
toievskian exploration of good and evil in 
the light of human freedom. It deserves a 
place beside Primo Lem’s If This Is A Man 
and Shalamov’s Tales From Kolyma, while 
Linda Coverdale’s translation conveys some- 
thing of the lyrical eloquence of Semprun’s 
French. Literature or Life? After reading 
this remarkable book, the answer is both! 


The Queen of Whafe Cay: the eccentric 
story c# 'Joe' Carstairs, fastest woman on 
water by Kate Summerscale, 

Fourth Estate, £12.99 


K ate Summerscale has unearthed 
the sort of biographical subject 
that, were she a character in fic- 
tion, would have an editor screaming 
for a rewrite. Joe Carstairs. inheritorof 
part of the Standard Oil fortune, had 
the means to enact her fantasies and 
lead 3 truly eccentric existence until her 
death in 1993. 

Summerscale has the skill to fillet out 
Carstairs' psychological and historical 
nuances while telling a remarkable tale. 
She has written a subtle biography of a 
complex subject that refreshingly tack- 
les an unexplored life. 

Born in 1900. Carstairs achieved her 
goal of becoming the fastest woman on 
water, ran her own Bahamian island, 
and always dressed in male clothes. Her 
male identification emerged hefore 
school age when, thrown from a camel 
at London Zoo, she was knocked uncon- 
scious and earned the nickname “Tuffy”. 
And toughness was a necessary quality 
since her absent father remained a mys- 


tery and her mother was a self-centred 
dope-fiend with very bad taste in men. 

By the time Carstairs had escaped her 
mother's clutches, she had decided to 
live in England, bad taken on a mascu- 
line identity and discovered the delights 
of lesbianism. After a stint driving 
ambulances for the American Red 
Cross, she opened a female chauffeur 
service in London before indulging her 
love for machines with speed boats. In 
1926, dressed in baggy trousers and a 
beret, she won the Royal Motor Yacht 
Club International Race. After blowing 
a fortune on developing a boat that 
never won n competition, she turned to 
hunting pirate treasure and, in 1934. 
bought Whale Cay in the Bahamas for 
a mere $40,000. 

Curiously, the egotism that drove her 
to become a little island emperor also 
helps to explain her bizarre obsession 
with a small leather doll baptised Lord 


Tod Wad ley. On the island, he wa A 
widely known bv the locals as her 


widely known by the locals as her 
fetish. With his Savillc Row suits, 
imported Italian shoes and working 
accessories. Tod Wadlcy was a substi- 
tute child - and the man that Carstairs 
could never become. 
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Dublin's own Will SeM, or an Ordinary 
Decent Realist? Sean Hughes 


Cou ntry 
matters 


and city 
slickers 


Carol Rumens on 
the Irish rural dream 
and urban nightmare 


The Detainees by Sean Hughes, 

Simon & Schuster, £1299 

Four Letters of Love by Niall Williams, 

Picador, £12.99 


BritArt in a pretty pickle 


Like their works, Damien Hirst and co have stopped moving. James Hall steps away from the flock 


Sensation: young British artists from the 
Saatchi Collection by Norman Rosenthal et 
al, Thames & Hudson, £29. 95 
1 Want to Spend the Rest of my Life 
Everywhere, with Everyone, One to One, 
Always, Forever; Now by Damien Hirst, . 
Booth-CUbbom Editions. £59.95 


C ynical souls have accused the 
cash-strapped Royal Academy 
of grotesque opportunism in 
mounting, as its autumn exhi- 
bition, Sensation: young British 
artists from the Saatchi Collection. On 31 
July, the outraged. Academy came out. 
with all guns blazing to reply that its pro- 
gramme “is driven by artistic concerns 
and has never been inherently profitable. 
With no Government subsidy, it has to 
rely on sponsorship. The suggestion - 
that the Royal Academy was motivated 
to mount this exhibition by exploitative 
financial concerns is wholly wrong.” 

This farrago of non-sequiturs is 
remarkable. While denying that it ever 
mounts an exhibition to make a fast buck, 
the Academy clearly does not think it is 
taking a financial risk with Sensation. In 
fact, this exhibition may well be a land- 
mark: the first time in history that a major 
art institution has put on a survey of mod- 
ern British art in which the exhibits are 
not for sale, in the expectation that it will 
make a tidy and potentially life-saving 
profit. This has previously been the pre- 
rogative of foreign art in general and the 
Impressionists in particular. Now it seems 
that Damien Hirst's dot-and-spin paint- 
ings have the same cachet as Monet’s 
water-lilies (due at the Academy in 1999). 

The Sensation catalogue is snazzfly pro- 
duced with five introductory essays by crit- 
ics and academics. All are fairly readable 
and informative, but none makes a major 


contribution to what is 
undoubtedly an important 
subject* There is, a palpable 
sense of exhaustion as the 
Academy's Norman Rosen- ■ 
thal and the Burlington Maga- 
zine's Richard Shone rehearse 
for the umpteenth time the 
irresistible rise of Young 
British Art from its begin- 
nings at Goldsmith’s College 
in the late 1980s to its apoth- 
eosis in what Rosenthal calls 
“this august [or should that be 
“bust”?] institution”. 

-Rosenthal notes that 10 
years is “a long time in history 
of any art movement” and 
stresses that “the blood must 
continue to flow”. He con- 
dudes with a tired shake of the 
collecting box: “Contempo- 
rary art is a dub well worth 
joining.” I have a mental 
image of wizened old codgers 
slumped in leather armchairs, 
dialysis machines in the wings. 

Shone makes the point that 
whereas Chelsea and Carnaby 
Street were the spiritual homes 
of many figurative artists in the 1960s, the 
“fragmented, despoiled, high-rise, war- 
scarred urban landscape of the East End 
and Docklands has made an immeasur- 
able impact on the look of much recent 
art”. thB is certainly true. Most artists live, 
and most artist-run galleries are located, 
in east London. This is the backdrop to 
many of the photographs of the artists 
taken for Spit Fire (Thames & Hudson, 
£19.95) by Johnnie Shand Kydd, a slick 
connoisseur of grimness. 

Nonetheless, the dystopian vision of 
many young artists has also been heavily 
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influenced by an older generation of fig- 
urative painters: the so-called School of 
London that includes Francis Bacon, 
Lucian Freud and Flank Auerbach, and 
the photo-artists Gilbert and George. 
Indeed, it was the heavy promotion of the 
School of London in the' 1980s that 
paved the way for a younger generation 
equally obsessed with inner-city deca- 
dence and decay. 

Saatchi has bought (and sold) work by 
both sets of artists. A showdown between 
the old and new Schools of London, and 
their assorted spin -doctors and apologists, 


would have made for a far 
more stimulating show. 

Damien Hirst likes to be 
thought of as the heir to Fran- 
cis Bacon, but he now seems 
to be moving into the orbit of 
Eamonn Andrews. Nine years 
after his first public exhibition, 
and at the ripe old age of 32, 
Hirst has deckled to tell the 
world “This is My Life” . 

Fbr the occasion, be has this 
massive picture-book-cum- 
c aialog ue-raisonie. I Want to 
Spend the Rest of my Life r . has 
been made with the help of 
Jonathan Barn brook, a 
graphic designer and ait direc- 
tor who has worked for the 
enfant terrible of advertising, 
Tony Kaye. It is so heavy it 
must be bullet-proof, and its 
334 pages, each measuring 
one foot square, feature more 
than 700 images. 

Most are reproductions of 
Hirst’s oeuvre, ranging from 
Schwitters-style collages he 
made while a student at Gold- 
smith's, through to the recent 
meat pieces and spin-paintings. Eveiy 
medicine cabinet and eveiy painting is 
reproduced, and many of his vitrines and 
installations are pictured repeatedly. 

These images are interspersed with 
phbtographs of operating theatres and 
hospitals, of the artist as a child, and of 
Hirst's son and partner. A deluge of apho- 
risms and pronouncements by Chair- 
man Damien is superimposed over them. 
The more sensational press cuttings and 
cartoons are also included, and there is 
a portentous preface by Gordon Burn. 

The book's major selling-point, and the 


reason for its high price, is various pop- 
up images (butterflies, meat-pieces) ana 
interactive inserts. You can fix genitalia 
onto a “pickled” Hirst and his entourage, 
change the colours on a dot painting, and 
make the famous shark vanish. 

The book has its felicities (the. eggs 
impaled by needle and thread are nerve- 
jangling) but, all in all, ii suffers from 
chronic visual and verbal elephantiasis. It 
also bears an uncanny resemblance totbe 
recent R B Kitaj exhibition at the p te > 
with its interminable parade of 
images and explanatory panels. This 
exhaustiveness is meant to reflect the 
“obsessional" nature of Hirst's art. But 
there simply isn’t enough good material 
to fill it (and even Picasso, at a similar age, 
would have had trouble filling it)- 

The basic components of Hirst's art 
were established by 1992, the year in 
which the shark - his undisputed mas- 
terpiece - was shown at Saatchfs. His dot 
paintings and butterfly pieces were 
already "on the go, and so were his grisly 
vitrines. Since then, he has made some 
good things - the pickled sheep. Away 
from the Flock (1994), is delightful - but 
these tend to be shufflings of the same 
pack rather than new departures. 

If anything. Hirst's post-shark work 
has been getting less ambitious, and 
more prolix. His diversification into 
film - Hanging Around (1996) - was 
boorish waffle. “David Sylvester CBE , 
the art writer, was asked to interview 
Hirst for this book, but refused on the 
grounds that he was “appalled by \Han& 
ing Around' s] mediocrity, banality, sett- 
indulgence and lack of self-criticism”. 
That letter is paraphrased here but, for 
legal reasons, it is reproduced with the 
text blacked out- Could it be time for a 
sabbatical? 


N ot about political prisoners (unless 
in a highly symbolic sense). The 
Detainees may be the first Southern 
Irish contribution to a genre whose UK 
practitioners include Irvine Welsh, James 
Kelman, Martin Amis and Wfil Self. (Sett, 
in fact, makes a cameo appearance in 
Hughes's novel.) Some might argue Rod- 
die'Doyle got there first But there’s no 
decent working-class in the true “urban 
nightmare” novel, unless fat strictly satir- 
ical purposes. The protagonists are either 
filthy rich or just plain filthy. 

Hughes's hero, John Palmer, has made 
his fortune from antiques and trendy 
kitsch. He’s almost likeable, as such heroes 
often arc, being fashioned to hint subtly 
that the author they represent is really a 
sensitive soul brutalised by a publisher’s 
five-figure advance, but otherwise human. 
Palmer loves animals, and vomits at the 
sight of vomiL He supports Arsenal United 
(sic) and loves rock music, a passion doc- 
umented by Hughes with tender, knowl- 
edgeable relish. 

Though frequently coked-up. and ter- 
minally angst-ridden (his suicide is sig- i 
1 nailed’ on page 7 by meta-narrator 
Dominic, so I’m not giving anything away). 
Palmer operates effectively in the real 
world. When Alan “Red” Bulger comes 
back to Dublin from, apparently, matang 
good in Boston, Palmer lightens up slightly 
on the substance abuse and begins plotting 
~ the ex-bully's downfall. Brutahst aficiona- 
dos should be warned that this process is 
- charted without scenes of gut-churning 

Despite frequent raids on the urban 
gothic stock room, Hughes manages to 
: make something genuine of this, his fast 
novel. While the revenge plot isn t star- 
tling. and the thriller elements negligible, 

. theslrength of his characterisation reveals 
the novelist's essential talent for observ- 
ing the human animal and recording 
noises. The sex scenes, especially the 
: near-rape of zomboid Michelle, are mtel- 

'^Though a stand-up comic when not writ- 

£-cms tike Ordinary Decent Realism (bur 
» dl Nl"ams can also doODFLHe 

however, is mostly interested Uw* 

The convincing part* Fditr Utters oj 

ps,<, ' y,t 

■SSSSSfat-s 

ofthe miraculous. This leads hun 

realms on w ^ d^niely. to 

his own plot with manoeu- 
s,mp fevs magic realism than 

a Oslik' tJJJ**- thcsc tvvo first novels 

nW * Stkm Do thev suggest that thecon- 
in the Republic of 

S-SiSiitestotted into similarly obvi- 
brochures with the 
^-^^rt^wmrock might say. an hour 

H?ri»es's Dubliners and 



Damien HirsTs ‘Visual Candy’, from *1 Want to Spend the Rest of My Life Everywhere, with Everyone, One to One, Always, FOrever, Now' (Booth-Clibbom Editions, £59.95) 


Religion in a baseball cap 


Is God just a figure of speech? No, says Michael Arditti: 
even unconventional believers can keep faith with faith 


After God by Dan CupUt, 
Wetdenfeld & /V/coteon. £11.99 



T he Queen, we are told, is a fan 
of the Internet. God, it would 
seem, is not. According to Don 
Cupitt, the new global technology and 

other expressions of postmodern cul- 
ture are destroying the last possibil- 
ity of religious better ' 

Cupitt advocated the abandon- 
ment of “theological realism”, fast m 
Taking Leave of God 0 
sequently in The Sea of Faith (1984), 
which lent its name to the whole 
“non-realist” movement developed in 
books such as Anthony Freemans 
God in Us and David A Hart s Faith 

in Doubt. ' . 

Refuting any charge ot atheism, 
Cupitt and the non-realists insist 
that, since the only reality of God lies 
in the word “God” it remains per- 
fectly valid to talk of a God in whom 
one does not believe. “It heightens 
consciousness, it gives one a con- 
science and it helps one to sec one- 
self and others with a greater clarity 

01 JjSr God, Cupitt elaborates his 
position by examining ibe devdo^- 
Sent of religious belief from the 
beginnings of human history and. in 
pSito. from Uie graw.tt of 
“modern-type belief in God m 


Mesopotamia. He shows how the 
idea of God rather than gods emerges 
at the same time as human self-con- 
sciousness and how the presence of 
God was necessary for both the sta- 
bility of the state and the authority of 
the ruler. With an over-reliance on 
linguistic philosophy, he concludes 
. that the supernatural world of religion 
is merely a mythical representation of 

the worldof language. 

. The historical survey apart. Cupitt's 
analysis is questionable on almost 
. eveiy count. In place of one absolute 
God, he has substituted another- the 
works of Derrida and his followers - 
and seems to be as fettered to a sin- 
gle historical moment (“If we can t 
beat post-modernity, we should 
embrace it”) as any fundamentalist 
who considers that nothing of value 
• has been written since 100 AD. 

He cites Luther’s distinction 
between the Faith which is believed 
and the faith in which it is believed, 
while ignoring the equal vital dis- 
tinction between faith and the lan- 
guage in which it is expressed. Christ, 
fa St John’s gospel, is the Word; bm 
the word is not Christ Thai there is 
an element of the numinous beyond 
language has been the principle of the 
greatest phDosophy and art for more 
than 2^00 years. . 

Fbr someone whose framework is 


exclusively verbal, Cupitt is depress- 
ingly lax in his use of language.. He 
talks of religious life as an “activity 
through which we can ... find a kind, 
of posthumous, or retrospective, hap- 
piness” when he is clearly not refer- 
ring to a happiness after death. 

Speaking through his baseball cap, 
he likens early images of God to con- 
temporary images of Donald Duck — 
who may be a cultural icon but is not, 
by any stretch of even Don Cupitt’s 
imagination, an object of religious 
veneration. Like a stage Puritan com- 
ically attracted to the veneiy he con- 
demns, he seems to delight in the 
prospect of “universal meltdown, 
nihilism, post-modernism”. 

Those who consider belief in a tra- 
ditional expression of God and an 
authoritarian structure of religion to 
be outdated but find Cupitt’s alter- 
native equally unconvincing need not 
despair. A third way exists in “criti- 
cal realism”, as propounded by Marie 
Oakley fo his Farmington Paper “God 
-To Be Or Not To Be?” Oakley sum- 
marises the position thus: “Critical 
realists acknowledge that theology is 
a human construction but we are also 
aware that the source of belief and the 
validity of beliefs arc separate things. 
That religion involves projection need 
not disprove the existence of an 
object In religion.” 


Festival. of 

Krtisceku*! »Mi - ■ '■? : '' 

-• ^ THE I5®EP®VBE^^ '■£ 

.. . , ■ <ir 4 ‘ V- 

' T 10th - 19th.^i|^i99r' ~ 


: V /isitors to this year’s Cheltenham Festival of Literature can win a short break 
- either at an elegant countiy hideaway, or al the town’s grandest hotel. Rural 
■■'■"V -Retreats,' which specialises in carefully selected and very comfortable country 
cbtts^es.and houses, is offering a two- or three-day break in a cottageTor four people 
near Cheltenham during the festival, 10-19. October. The historic Queen’s Hotel, in 
the centre of the town, offers a free weekend for two people over. two nights in a 
..double or twin room, to include breakfast and dinner in the hotel's award-winning 
restaurant . . . 

Tb win, answer these questions inspired by this year's festival themes: the literature of 
1 India, Ireland andthe Naughty 1890*. 

1 ) Name the novel for which Rabindranath Tkgore won the Nobel Prize for Literature 

in 1913. . '** v- ..." :•••" '■■■ ' • - ' - '• . 

2) Which Irish cultural project links Seamus Heaney, Stephen Rea and Ibm Paulin? 

;3) Where m London was Oscar Wilde arrested in 1895? 


Send your answers bn a postcard to Cheltenham Competition, Books Department, 
-The Independent,:! Canada Square, Canary Wharf, London E14 5DL_ The closing date 
is Tuesday. 16 September. Mark your emiy either Q (Queen’s Hotel) or R (Rural ■ . 
Retreats’ cottage), depending on which prize you would prefer, arid please include a. 
daytime telephone number. The two winners wittbe.the first correct'd! tty drawn in each 
category Normal Newspaper Publishing competitioaniles apply. ■ 

■ . ' Fbr foil details of the festwal programme, .ring tbe-24-hour brochure hotline on 01-4- 

■ : The Rural. Retreats lifrpage colour brochure iff available by phoning 01386 701177. 
For more information on 'the Queen’s Hotel, please contact MeJame Simms in the 
. reservations department, on 01242 5 14724., ' 
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TakeOff 


TakeOff 
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Becau se w e think the world of you 

current best buys on the world's finest airlines 


m.. 52 U>SANGELE5 

“!? »Ot SAN FRANCISCO 


TRAIL 

THE T * A T'E L f x p E K T s 


ERS >4- 


worldwide attention to detail 


For fee real towdown on worldwide 


CAPETOWN 
E 


CAIRO £145 EZ19 

AROUND THE WORLD £877 


TRAILFINDERS WILL BE CLOSED 
BETWEEN 9am-2pm TODAY 


plus discounted quality accommodation per room per night from 


AUSTRALIA £36 . USA £31 - AFRICA £31 • PACIFIC £40 • ASIA £27 ^ 

USA CAR HIRE FROM £12 PER DAY ■ CALL NOW FOR OUR TAILOflMADE WORLDWM AND NORTH AMS11CA BROCHURES 


travel shop. 

IMffinden offer* mere few 
flights (a more desfloafems Han 
anooe. Experts hi airfares since 
197®! we can taHor-mata jour wty 
m package with op to 65% discou nt 
ob hotels and car hire worldwide. 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE 
7HAILFINDER .MAGAZINE ^ 
CALL 0171-938 3266 ANYTIME 


ATOL 1458 UR APIA 69781 


42-50 Earls Court Road 
Ujng Haul Travel: 

194 Kensington High Street 
ling Haul Travel: 
Fust & Business Class: 
215 Kensington High Street 
Transatlantic & European: 
22-24 The Priory Queensway 
Worldwide Travel: 

48 Com Street 
Worldwide Travel: 
254-284 Sauchiehall Sheer 


Worldwide 'Ravel: 
Hist & Business Class: 


LONDON WB6FT 
0171-938 3366 
LONDON WB 7RG 
0171-338 3939 - 
0171-938 9444 
LONDON W3 6BD 

0171-937 5400 
BIRMINGHAM B4 BBS 
0121-236 1234 
BRISTOL BS1 JHQ 
0117-929 9000 
GLASGOW G2 3EH 
6141-859 2224 
MANCHESTER M3 2FF 
0161-839 6969 
0161-839 3434 


centres Ur Ci'ji-n r.'G" Scs: 9-5p - :: • Tfurs S-7?^ • Su-'i 10-:iP r 


Trailfmders does not impose charges on credit cards 


* STA TRAVEL * 

WORLD LEADERS IN YOUNG INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 



EUROPE; 0171 361 6161, WORLDWIDE: 0171 361 6263. 0161 834 0668 (Manchester) 
EUBOSIAR: 0171 361 6143 

ACCOMMODATION • CAR HIRE • INSURANCE AND OVERLAND TOURS: 0171 Ml 6168 

IDEifflHfoalNWLKGyflsreptalUSWT.UGurip&Wlliulni —umn 

EttpJImw.tMraTtLn.uk ■ S § 

OA56M! 103$ NET/CASTH, auatp, GUetOGL MBIOL STA TRAVEL 
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Campus 

travel 

'.Vo loc'dnlno in '.o-.'j co 1 .! * r ,1 v *.< : 
lor stucents ond young psoolc 
prov.timg rjppart :r. ovi-r 
1 50 offices throughoul ih? v;or:d 


WORLDWIDE 01717388111 
EUROPE 0171 730 3402 
NORTH AMEBCA 0171 7302101 

EWWJ8GH 01316683303 
UAKHBTB 01612731721 
OASGOW 0141 553 1818 


4 BRANCHES NAT.'ONLVIOi AND 
OPEN SUNDAYS 10.00-17.03 
AT 52 GROSVENOS GARDENS 
[Victoria LONDON' 

SW1VV CAC- < 

I - ■ I 



1AS*C 


wvw.campu5travel.co.uk.' 



TRAVEL DESIGNS 

K 



0171 636 1551 


0171 636 2010 



0990 239904 


-i-'-Hi U i ~'l 




AMSTERDAM from 
BELFAST* from 
BERGEN from 
BRUSSELS from 
COLOGNE from 
COPENHAGEN from 
DUBUN from 

EDINBURGH* from 
FRANKFURT from 
GLASGOW from 
NICE from 
OSLO from 
PALMA from 
PARIS from 
PRAGUE from 
ROME from 
ZURICH from 


€59 rtn. 
£59 rtn. 
£139 rtn. 
£59 rtn. 
£107 rtn. 
€89 rtn. 
£76 rtn. 
£59 rtn. 
€99 rtn. 
£59 rtn. 
£149 rtn. 
£109 rtn. 
£169 rtn. 
£59 rtn. 
£184 rtn. 
£139 rtn. 
£109 rtn. 
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The Airline Ter Europe 


Fwo wand eMM* * ***■• “""I *9**- Sofa* m MfaHfa. 
i eea xtac. 

m*» mmhim to* m. 
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far 


VANCOUVER 

CALGARY 

(DMONTON 


£199 

£219 

£199 

£299 

£199 

£199 

£199 


nl mliMMiiiWiifiiM—fnrai 
-foelriMMMraly 


0171 385 4400 
0161 832 4000 



★ USA and 

CANADA # 


City Breaks 


AWAY BREAKS 

PAR] 


... people think the world of us! 

A3l 


Christmas Breaks III Holidays Afloat UK III UK Travel 





BAB’S In RMHS. For FfM 
(MOW eetaur torch. 01484 682503 

D ardo gns-Cofivettsd water mM. 
tuBy toinMwd. torge ground* up 
to one year's let. Stedkig Octo- 
ber £280 per month. Tkfc 01033 
9S3Z737M 

LOME CHMON Wylie country ex* 
MB— SpadaUhn SepVOCJ 


LANGUEDOC, NR L0OEVE. House 
In vBaoa al charactK. Spa 0. mo* 
tome*. W 01834 727684. 

BRITTANY SOUTH. Mm Iram 
UMCtv Umw m 
superb group of gtes . Tel 01 B24 


ACTIVITY CWBSTMAS ANew 

b males. Acwfl AcJMtfe*. Tbfc 
01432830063. 

WALKING ft BRHX3E ChriSbBOi ft 
New ftsr bramks. Acorn ActM- 

tin. Tat; 01432 830063. 



WALJONQ AND CVCLMG haftdn— . 
Arts and crafts. Acorn Acttrtun 

01432830083. 

ART ft MvtO-cran w/ond Oct 10-12 
WMtriey. Herfflordahlre Cl64pp 
Acorn Acftvttto* 0143? 830063 
C3DB1 A WINE TASTING Ytafcsnd 
Od 17-lfl Feathers HoM, Led- 
buyCIBSpp. Acorn AoMIml'M 


BRITAIN'S BEST SaH DrheNar- 

H0BM»fc VMoartoht 

Bsgkmere vary wHcnne. T« 
019(0720925. 

BEAUTIFUL WATERWAY! awratf 
Hants- Lux boats. [01356) 


AUTUUN BREAKS In attraettvo 
tom hoflday coaagos. T«L 
(01268) 880556 tv cotour 

brochure. 


East Anglia 


AMAZING VALUE East AnflBo cot- 
tages. 1008 cokmr brochure. Peto 
wdcoraa Tot (01766) 702205. 


ARONAMUftCHAN Perinsutar 
Araytt; peaceful unspoilt hffls. 
beeches, oakv—odt; nra MUBa: 
hoM, B ft B. itoner. c/sttes bud- 

oat to 5 Crown. Area GuWo with 

» m«K 01972 510222. ata 1 . 


[7/ DISCOUNTS FOR 

I COUPtlS 

/pits go free 


SraSaad, tetenbertrad. Uw.* 
Brio. Korda York Usoo, Poks, m 

OxwofeK Doreft. «nJlT«IS. 

1 Wet Cbubv *bri-d-jw— 
i ifMdaa LKrt rn bd. krrj™ w 

111 WTO 


Isle of Wight 



Cork 


=|ETLINE= 

C; -ii:c!:nl.il l,v»', Is -ill tV‘.:'n..liSrrv 
SPAIN is» l;sa ■■■ i 16? 
PORTUGAL S3 CSRBKS4* 23? 
ISRAFL 133 S. AfK'.Ca ’6? 
GREECE 33 CASAPA 171 
TI'RKFY HO INDIA 333 

CYPRU3 133 FAR FAIT 313 

CStiSRII X 79 AL'STF-AtIA IN? 
r«f.i:.i? P:-(H 1^1 Urli.-i: 

tTOFTTTrm 


FLIGHTSEATS 


-JHE TRAVEL 
MARKET 






LOW COST FLIGHTS 


USA CANADA AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND SOUTH AMERICA 
CARS8EAN FAR EAST 
MIDDLE EAST AH9CA 

THRIFTWAY 
TRAVEL 

0171-4801490 








Iirit 



[<IV£Er£E***L>l 


small group exploratory boHdafi 'ibu'Q gee more 

• Cultural Tours • Nature Tours 

• Easy Hikes • Wilderness Safaris 

• Major Treks •seatreks 

• River iowneys • Tallship voyages 

Over 170 adventures In Europe. Greece. Turkey, 
Egypt. Middle East Africa. India. China, Japan. Asia, 
Americas. Aus/NZ. 8 days to 6 weeks. Prices 
from £339 to £3945. 

CaB for brochure 

« 01252 344161 ^ 

Explore WnfaMdo (SO 1 
AMenbat, GULL UQ 
Rj By Bonded AITO/ATOL 2S9i 


Okavango 

JOURSfv SAFARIS 


Simply the best for 
tailored holidays In: 

BOTSWANA 
ZAMBIA & MALAWI 
MOZAMBIQUE 
NAMIBIA & 


• Greek 
Islands Club 

VbhcBdip far those 
mane tn esape The amok 
In nyfe and oxrfcrt. 
foOC-hMGA-CfrHiUm 
ZwT£.Km«A.Co*HJ 
SWMCS-SlIomOS-AUMBOl 
Fora bnxlm i ui l tv hooc . 

01932220477 

AXTAVnn XR3LMMTO 


TAKE OUR ROMANTIC WAY) IS 
diyTburtig W—CT30 pp , »pt» 
£240 p«L AulO Plan 01 543 2S7777 

asWAHY - OMy tow ooat IHBM5 
end haW a cco mm odaMon. AS 
m|or eradt orads.PtM— 

. German Thwal Centre U1B1 
2800.AS0A ATOL2B77 IWA. 


SAN CIWGNANO/ TUSCANY 
Family ran, ruattc tuattnu— 
recanBy matured. Supartvtowm. 
Pool VMta. Ante W pan (C27D- 



The Lake District 


MLLTHWAITE HOUSE. WtodW- 
mera. Ttramturraw Rood, ovor- 
looUng lake All rooms ensuRe 
|wmo wtth Jacuzzi bathsi SiM- 
llu TV. I oa making. Sauna. Tyio 
BMtun Room and hantad Mow 
pool sololv lor our gums' use. 
knights. Scout so dinner BAB 
I net. VAT only £39. 3rUflhts only. 
£130. Brochure: 015394 43636 
LAKE DISTRICT WMooma CM- 
tag« Hot oil tho press new 199ft 
bast ever colour Drachm. Pham 
nawll 01756 702208 



P Gi.Hi'luiTR 


4nmH vsftecmge mans ki Cane 
qny. imrtdLTtsieray. cbe. baht. 
5Bqo. Danes* 

7 rigM teiy*aurt« pm Sam 

£220 ■aramartmaMF 

01756 702241 


SHAMROCK Cottages, 286 mieci 
individual cottagM In supers 
locstlons. Dfae Fores. AITO. Col 
Bra 01823 681060 
CASHEL HOUSE HOTEL, Con- 
nemara. Co. Qafcvay. Re3rareUva 
breaks. Free broch. Tel: 
0035335^1001. Fax: 31077 
IRISH COUNTRY Hoftdaya - the 
premier choice. Over 300 IndvKJ. 
usl oottagn, tamhouses. hoWs, 
Rhrer Shannon cruWng ft gypsy 


Many wekome pets. Can 015Q2 
500 686 (241m). 

STEAL AWAY AM) HIDE tram the 
world: Cnahel Houaa HoM, Con- 
nemara Co. Qahvny. Free 


Shropshire 




London 


THE WEEKEND 


LONDON’S LATEST LUXURY 
TOWNHOUSE HOTEL 

^ TFw&. 
lLdBXD»JAIMO> 

15 Seym oar Street. 
London W1H 5AA 

Exquixixe /abacs. 
Sumptuous Silks. Fhdfy 
Toads. Great Beds. 
OoeraUfffed PiUorus, Huge 
Badmbes. and OatstauUng 
People mho roam ro look 
qfterYbu. Enjag London 
from the Luxury qf our 
Fabulous Suites. Shop, 
Theatre. Huseamise. Roam 
and Relax. 

Prtws From 

per person per nlrjhl sharing 
fora2nl£hiaLiy 
at (he weekend. 


Tel: 0171 935 2010 
Fax: 0171 935 6700 


Travel Services 


ANNUAL WORLDWIDE travel 
msumea covers you for 365 
days duration. tndudas 
njxnjUO medical, plus bag- 
gogOL OpUooal amtras nvaBabto. 
UndanariDM at Lloyda. Only C27U 
par person. For tumor dews cafl 
IMraus Hanm ft Co. quoting ‘365 
PoBey* on 0171 739 3444. 


Atmm+BiiTJnnn I SWROB HobSo HoM In Greece ft 
Airport rarKHlg Cathbasn. Ovai 2DO coumraled 

— ■ 1 — by ucaOent tutors EncL Andrew 
HEATHROW EASE per day. Rea Davtea, Sue Tbwnaand ft Tbyah GRANADA- Pabifing NoSdoys 
poking oRor 14 days. Ita charge wuem. Superb sstthig. friendly spectmUtar saWng. Stans cm 

MMO up to 100 Ays Secure axnmonSy, <3oL food. 0171 284 ■fcVFa.c 0034 5877BZ57. 

taking 0181 613 8130 3065. 


Overseas Travel 



To reserve your advertisement 
cull the Travel Team cm: 

0171 293 2222 

Source TQ Od >95 - Sept 


UNLIMITED NUMBER OF TRIPS 


“A goodpoUcy- TTE HDEPBBHENT 


TRAVEL WORLD 

THE ALL YEAR TRAVEL INSURANCE PLAN 

FOR FREQUENT TRAVELLER 

* Maticd £5,000,000 

* Emergency repat ri a ti on Unlimited 

* Cancoflatioa and Curtaflmant £2000 

* Personal Baggage £1000 

* Delayed Baggage £100 

* Personal Money £500 

* Personal Accident £10,000 

* Personal liability £1,000,000 

Travel Delay and 24 Hour Emergency Service 
PREMIUMS 

INCLUSIVE OF INSURANCE PREMIUM TAX 
APPLICANT TO AGE 64 £99.50 PER ANNUM 
APPLICANTS SPOUSE TO AGE 64 S30J50 PER ANNUM 
APPLICANT 65-49 ADDITIONAL £17,50 PER ANNUM 
CHIU) UNDER 18 £16.00 PER ANNUM 
For fall detofo te leph one or write to: 

TRAVEL WORLD, c/e MARCUS HEARN S, CO LTD. 
65-66 SHOREDITCH HK3H STREET, 

LONDON 61 6JL 
TELEPHONE: 0171-739 3444 
Company and group dfocounts available: 

Other travel piara abo arranged 


TRAVEL ZONE LTD 



TULIP HOLIDAYS 

:l V ■ rrf»\ Cl 


CMLAMAN £189 flTN 
BTWCULC14B RTN 





Caribbean 


CUBA 

mm 


IRAQ, e dOforent tow Cofl PhO on 
0161 4063610/0658313404. 


SX DAVIDS, Farmhouse. S/C. Sips 
a WoeMy or dely rates. Near 
COOK pattLlM 01437 720683. 


Scotland 





LOCH LOMOND CAMERON 
HOUSE Luxury Lodge bid ammo. 
IkuoL Stpaa Week 21 Sep 97. 
Oa ska bBoftti dub. qoU, restsu- 
ISM*. E1390l 01462 85(1042. 


Sussex 


SEDfcESCOtlBE. BrieftwoP Hotel, 
Baffle. Tudor Manor. Summer 
brke. Heel pool. 2 marts Cl 02 pp 
OBftB. Srdrt eocarn bee, pay £30 
only lor dlrewr ft braaklasL RAC 
restaurant award 0146. 01424 
070233 


Yorkshire & The Dales 


YORKSHIRE. DALES, Moors. 
Coesl, Peak ft Lata DWrlcL Over 
200 s/c cottages. Bte. Brochure 
Holiday Cottage* Yorkshire, 
Water St Skip too. BD23 iPa 
<01796)700672. 

YORK OVER 28% OFF. Howorth 
Court HoteL Brochure 01904 
4251 SB ■ 

DALES BEAUTIFUL RBMOVATED 
Suns Borne, Sloop 4 to 17. pels 
wateome. brochure 0800 654309. 

COTTAGES YORKSHIRE Ind. Itorfc 
Colour Brochure 01 846 597680. 

SUPERB cottages. Vbrfca Dates, 
No rthumbria. Lakes. Peeks. 
.Sykes Cbttsgss 01244 343700. 
*rwai4ha«M*rtj(ko» 


PEMBROKESHIRE 


A saporb ->e<ection ot quaUly 
chsrdcter coUe^ei in Itn.- 
Pdaibroktshirr Coast National 
Park. All propertk^ furnished 
to the highest standards, 
taint now for fas colour brnhum 

01239-881397 


SNOWDONIA COASTLINE. LJeyn 
prmnfcwufaL Coastal and country 
cottagee and farmhouses. Nafyn 


HoBdays 01 758 720674 
555 COTTAGES/FAHMHOUSES 
throughout Wales; aB Tourist 
Board Graded . Waloa Holiday* ■ 
01686 625267 

GOWER COAST - 100'< of a* 
tagea. BAB'S, Hotel*. Brae 0800' 
521611 - 1 

BRECON BEACONS. Over 100 ale 
cottages some aieap Opto 30. 
Many toes than £860 per week 
lUgh season. W 01674678*46 
THE SOUL IN COSMOS. Informal 
weekend exploration I idea* of 
sell end adenee^t beautiful arts 
antra .amongst Welsh 
hB*0133229£M3 
SNOWDONIA Net Park, Bala. 
Period cotageL Fr £200 p« Slpe 
4/S. Autumn Dries avaS. 01341 


0171 287 8997tf 

PHIWm e BJTO Ffll 


JORDON. EGYPT, BAAS. ThBon 
made Mnerarisa. Cel naHneilnn 
Rod SM on 0101 440 6BOO ABTA 
V0122AT0L 9661. 





SKI Pi/UCSpedalstB to Veu]any 
(Alpe (THbezL ChaMs. Hotaie, 
tfc. Superb adakie. SU gukUng, 
' chid care, short transfers. 01252 
794941 ATOL26B7 AJTO 



JUST HUNGARY bom Hungerisns 
who Ibiok CKy bneks and much 
more. BrachAsal. ONI 0171 267 
4039 ATOL 3703. 

PRAGUE. V1BINA, BUDAPEST ft 
Slovakia. Cetaral pan s lora. 
. hoMb B opt*. Csschera (01706) 


PRAGUE, BUDAPSi; CRACOW. 
Vienne. HoM* ha £16 man. 
FSghttra£159 4- to ( egenls stot- 
1345 ). Also tan 6160 267777 


ir/oia J ir )l 


Thrkey 
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Tj This weekend, thousands of US delegates 
are descending on Scotland’s largest city 
“7? for a travel agents' convention. How do 


you explain Glasgow to the Americans? 
Simon Calder tries 


travel & outdoors 



Y ou're overworked, overtired and over 
here. The 1990s have not been kiid 
to you, the American travel agent 
Squeezed by airlines’ commission 
cuts and undermined by the Internet, 
your future looks as bright as a wet 
weekend in Wichita. But at least your associa- 
tion has chosen the venue wisety for hs 1997 gath- 
ering: after London, Glasgow is die most intrigu- 
ing city in Britain. But unlik e the UK capital, 
Scotland’s largest city is concise, friendly and 
manageable. Imagine the best bits of Boston, 
(^Minneapolis and Portland Oregon combined, 
and you're about there. 

First impressions are unlikely to be entirety 
favourable, mind A generation ago, it was felt 
that the best plan to improve Glasgow would be 
for a freeway to rip through the city. The M8 
motorway that brings you in from the airport 
sweeps across the River Clyde (look left far the 
Scottish Exhibition and Conference Centre, are 
of the convention) and just keeps ploughing 
• through the community.. 


relentlessly 

Hi realise the true substance of Glasgow, get 
out of the car and on to the streets, (use the 
subway, too, if you like: Glasgow has acute lit- 
tle orange Underground, with just one circu- 
lar line.) The city's centre comprises a hand- 
some collection of Victorian buildings, tbebest 


of them ranged around George Square, the 
real heart of Glasgow. The tourist office is here; 
you could sign up far a tour of the city, but I 
recommend you just pick up a free map and 
envelop yourself in the eloquent folds of art 
and architecture. 

You know the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington DCs collection of free and fasci- 
nating museums? In Britain, it is Glasgow, not 
London, that boasts a full hand of gratis gal- 
leries. Start half a block west of George 
Square, at the latest addition fa the repertoire: 
the Gallery of Modern Art Though the con- 
tents are not universally applauded, the venue 
itself resembles a tasty piece of cake -a highly 
decorated mercantile confection. 

. From here, the direction you choose wiU 
depend on how highly you rate antiquity ver- 
sus architecture. For the former,, wander 
through the East End to Glasgow Cathedral - 
where boiZding began in the 12tb century. The 
tangled clerical tale of the city is unravelled in 
the adjoining St Mungo Museum of Religious 
Life and Art Admission is frep, courtesy of the 
strong.sodafist tradition Of ifie city that irisists 
upontxjbalaccess foralUSven when'?rlaigaret 
Thatcher w^pn$chjtig free enterprise most 1 
zealously, SconaruTs largest aiy retained its 
commitment t6 cultural provision for the com- 


munity. The crystalline epitome of this vision 
rises from the lawn beside Ctyxle: the People’s 
Palace tells the story of the rise, fall and resus- 
citation of what was once the Empire's second 
city. The Anti-R)ll 'fax Union, whose banner 
is displayed, commemorates a peculiarly cruel 
piece of local taxation that disappeared when 
Margaret Thatcher was replaced. 

If instead of social history you want to see 
why Glasgow has been chosen as the UK’s City 
of Architecture and Design for 1999,go north- 
west from George Square. Sauchiehall Street 
is the main shopping thoroughfare. You will 
soon see the familiar golden arches announc- 
ing McDonald’s (where the special this week 
is two burger and fries for £2, or S3 JO). 
Glance made, though, and you will see the ced- 
ing bearing a design that owes much to strong 
lines and curves, and nothing to corporate 
image. This is a note of respect to the local hero, 
Charles Rennie Mackintosh. A century ago. an 
artistic revolution was happening in a city 
implausibly enriched by industry. Mackintosh 
was the chief rebel, turning his inspired hand 
to anything from, prim* 'high-backed chairsfat 
the 'Willow Tfea Rooms to the bold triumph of 
the Glasgow School of Art. 

Both of these are on the tourist circuit- The 
Tfea Rooms al 217 Sauchiehall Street sells a con- 


tinent's range of teas, but if you’d prefer some- 
thing a little more familiar then pancakes and 
maple syrup cost £2.75 (S4.40). The School of 
Art on Renfrew Street offers guided tours, where 
you mingle with art students while marvelling at 
one mao’s extraordinary power of vision. 

Return to Sauchiehall Street to compare our 
travel agencies with the ones back borne. Going 
Places and Traflfinders state their purpose 
dearly enough, but the biggest chain in Britain 
is mysteriously called Lunn Poly, an amalgam 
of Sir Henry Lunn’s Public Schools Alpine 
Sports Qub and the Polytechnic Touring Asso- 
ciation. You’ll also spot AT Mays (the “AT" 
stands for “All Travel”), a Scottish-based chain 
now part of the global Carlson travel empire- 
some of your compatriots got here first 

“Sauchiehall Street on a Saturday night" was 
once rather unfair shorthand for a drunken, dis- 
orderly evening, but a pmt of heavy (actually the 
same weight as Budweiser, though warmer and 
tastier) at Lauder's will persuade you that civil- 
isation prevails. You could continue to the lion 
Theatre, where Macbeth is showing, iD case you 
don’t feel there is enough blind ambition and 
brutal revenge inside the ASTA Convention. 

If your professional duties in the debating 
chamber allow yon little time to explore, at least 
make the most of your lunch break. Nip across 


the road (actually the Gydeside Expressway) to 
Glasgow’s greatest concentration of free culture. 
That huge and ruddy Edwardian pile, as cav- 
ernous as a railway terminus and garnished with 
superfluous turrets, is the Kefvmgrovc Museum 
and Art Gallery. Though exuding a severe pater- 
nalism, the museum also captures the scale and 
ambition of a city at the peak of its power. 

lb find out why America, not Scotland, is 
now the wealthiest country in the world, make 
your final call at the Museum of Transport. It 
begins with tales of maritime catastrophes like 
the sinking of the Comet ferry by which 
melancholy circumstance 70 human beings 
were in a single moment precipitated into Eter- 
nity”. Journalism is not what it used to be. 

Having started with transportation disasters, 
the museum continues in the same vein with the 
Sinclair C5 - a miniature plastic car about a 
lionth the size of a Cadillac. That only slightly 
larger, curiously squared-off vehfde is a Hillman 
Imp. You might be surprised to learn that this 
Scottish-built car sold nearly half a million, pre- 
sumabty aU of which had ibe usual modification 
of placing a couple of house bricks-in the front 
boot (trunk) of the rear-engined beast to 
impart a degree of road-holding. 

The British make do: Glasgow will make you 
welcome. 


Take a 
Rennie: 
Mackintosh's 
bold triumph 
of the 
Glasgow 
School of Art 
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It’s the wackiest race of them all. Since the first Paris- 
Peking challenge in 1907 (above), the organisers have 
turned dastardly. As competitors climb into their Morris 
^Minors for today’s re-run, writes Simon Calder? they can 
expect to meet anything from elephants to Everest 


atered-down petrol; elephants snooz- 
ing cm Nepalese roads; zealous cus- 
fams officials in Iran - a few of the 
more exotic hazards facing' the 96 
vehicles' which this morning embark on the ulti- 
mate motoring challenge. Not Peterborough to 
Perth by Porsche, nor Fbole to Preston in a Polo; 
next time you curse the prospect of a long and dif- 
ficult journey, imagine driving the 10,000 miles 
from Peking to Paris in a 1960 Morris Minor. This 
morning, a comprehensively modified version of 
the English classic will set off from tire: Chinese cap- 
ital, destination Place de la Concorde. 

The Ffeking-to-P&ris challenge is organised by the 
Oxfordshire-based Classic felly Association. A 
motley fleet of great, good and plain dodgy cars is 
setting off to emulate the first great international 
rally. In 1907. a seven-litre Italia driven by Prince 
Boighese took the honours on the first Peking to 
Paris run - a 60-day haul across continents where 
the need for roads had not yet been recognised. A 
hapless British journalist spent the journey sitting 
on the vehicle's tool box, reputedly filing copy by 
writing the story then placing it in a bottle and h uri- 
ing it at an unsuspecting local, with instructions to 
telegraph the contents to London. 

Tbday’s contestants, who hail from 22 countries, 
will enjoy the benefits of satellite communication. 
They have it easy - but not that easy. The brief- 
ing session, held at the Brooklands circuit in Sur- 
rey three months ago, was enough to put off all 
but the most motivated. 

The organisers have spiced up the challenge by 
routing the rally across the bleak Tibetan plateau. 
Lord Montagu’s 1915 Vauxhall Prince may strug- 
gle with the ratified atmosphere three miles up in 
the Tibetan Himalayas. Shortly afterwards, past 
Everest base camp in Nepal, the competitors can 
expect to encounter the first immovable objects of 
the elephantine variety - the animals apparently 
enjoy sleeping on warm Thrmac. 

The descent from Kathmandu into Delhi is 
scheduled to take three days, during which drivers 
will plunge from a region where humans are as rare 


as the high-altitude air to one where, to quote an 
organiser: “As soon as you stop you'll be sur- 
rounded by people.” Heaven knows what they will 
make of a 1967 Ford Anglia Estate, though the 
1966 Wolseley 24/80 should provide comfortable 
resonances of the Hindustan Ambassador, the car 
of preference in the Indian capital 

Delhi to Lahore is likely to be vehemently hot 
and tiring. Given the multiplicity of hazards on this 
busy stretch, the rally’s timing will be suspended. 

Tuning is not quite such an issue as it was in 
1907. The organisers stress that the competition 
is against the elements and schedules rathet than 


but the country is reckoned to be a motorists* par- 
adise compared with the preceding terrain. Once 
the difficult frontier crossing is negotiated the 1,000- 
mile trip through the country should be a cruise. 
Iran has entered three cars for the challenge, and 
the national motor federation has arranged free 
(and undiluted) fuel for everyone within its borders. 

Across Turkey, the biggest hazards are convoys 
of not-stopping-for-anyone trucks and bands of 
bandits. But after a brief day's rest in Istanbul (this 
is not a trip for tourists) the remainder is easy. The 
former Yugoslavia is being circumvented by use of 
the Patras-to-Acona ferry across the Adriatic, fol- 


Peking to Paris motor challenge 


START: 

Pefdflfl, 



against each other: it is not a race: The main aim 
is to reach Paris, with a secondary target of incur- 
ring as few penalty points as possible. 

There are many rivers to cross -and lots of them 
have no bridges. The advice to drivers is to send the 
co-driver in to check the depth, not forgetting to tie 
a rope to him or her first Some of the more assertive 
vehicles can try to drive across, but for the Morris 
Minor level of entrant it is probably safer to drag 
the car through. IfaD fails, help is following an hour 
or two behind in the shape of a rescue vehide. This 
brute will tow you out of deep water or thick mud, 
though of course the penalty points start racking up. 

Iran gets little: praise internationally these days. 


lowed by the sort of drive that millions of us made 
this summer, threading a course through Germany 
and along France’s overcrowded autoroutes. The 
eve of the finish, 17 October, is spent at Reims. 
where competitors can stock up on Champagne for 
the finish, six weeks from today. My money is on 
one of the pair of early Sixties Peugeot 404s to be 
among the winners. 

And if making the trip in a Moms Oxford sounds 
bad enough- just imagine this: in one of motoring's 
grea fest-ever gestures of optimism, no fewer than 
three Citroen 2CVs have entered . 

Classic Rally .Association: 01235 851291 
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Ba by on boa rd 

If you think children and holidays don’t 
mix, you've been going to the wrong 
places, writes Hilly Janes 

“M 


ufflmy are we going to the toi- 
let? asked our two-year-old 
as we pulled up outside a 
group of squat, rectangular 
buildings after three hours in 
the car. In the twilight they could, indeed, have 
been mistaken for public conveniences. Yet this 
was not a toilet stop, but our weekend accommo- 
dation - the garden rooms at the Anchor Hotel 
in Walberswick, on the Suffolk coast 

In fact the rooms were splendid. Huge, with 
enormous double beds that left plenty of space for 
a pull-oui sofabed for children, or a baby’s cot En 
suite bathrooms had a bath rather than just a mere 
shower cubicle - a hopeless place for rinsing sand 
from every orifice of a toddler who hates getting 
water on his face. Large plate-glass windows 
looking on to the lawns and flowerbeds gave the 
place an American motel feel. If the exteriors had 
been whitewashed and covered in bougainvillaea, 
it could have been Greece. 

Ah, Greece. Or lUrkey, or New York, the 
Egyptian desert or the Australian outback. The 
young woman who backpacked and bussed her way 
around all of them wouldn’t have been seen dead 
in motel-style rooms round the back of a huge joke 
oak pub, even in a spot as delightful as Wblbeiswick. 
But she grew up, got a job that demanded, like her 
partner’s, long days at the office. And had a baby. 

Of al I the many things that change forever once 
you have a baby, perhaps one of the hardest to 
come to terms with is holidays. The need for rest 
is greater than ever, but the very break in routine 
that refreshes adults is likely to unsettle infants. 
Sleeping patterns are disturbed, or best remain 
at the usual 6.30am start, fully charged and ready 
for action. 

Small children do not enjoy the grown-up plea- 
sures of lounging around in the sun, or sightsee- 
ing. or eating meals at odd times and at leisure. 
Self-catering is not the answer because the 
adventure of shopping for and preparing food, 
even fresh fish straight off the boats in Cornwall, 
soon polls if you do it night after night No chance 
of legging it to Rick Stein’s either - no babysit- 
ters. Then there’s all the clearing up and bed mak- 
ing and finding out when they collect the bins. 

That is why we have spent all our time away this 
year in hotels, ferreting out those with family- 
friendly reputations in English bucket-and-spade 
locations - from the great sandy sweep at Stud- 
land in Dorset, to the safe shallow waters of 
Daymer Bay on the Camel estuary in North Corn- 
wall. to one of the few pebble-free zones of the 
Suffolk coast at Walberswick. 

The most successful was our stay at the Knoll 
House, whose huge private gardens 
lead down to the beach at 
Studland in Dorset. 

We returned 
from 




Child's play: 
coping with 
kids is a 
question of 
finding the 
right hotel 

PHOTO: HILLY JANES 


week there in April having achieved the seem- 
ingly impossible feat of spending all day 
every day with an energetic toddler, but 
feeling totally relaxed. “A civilised 
oasis for 65 years,” says the 
leaflet, “and the first 
hotel to provide 
any amenities for 
the extended fam- 
ily. Regular visi- 
tors, with or with- 
out children, are 
attracted by the tradi- 
tional style, atmosphere, space 
and comfort of this country 
house hotel. It is managed by 
members of the Ferguson fam- 
ily, proprietors since 1959.” 

The Knoll House may sound 
a bit stuffy, but it’s blissful 
stuff, especially as adjoining rooms for 
children means no creeping around like 
a burglar at night so as not to wake up 
the sprog- sleeping in the same room. 

Adults can eat m peace in the main aizy 
dining room, where the lights 
of ships in the channel 
twinkle back at you 
across the water at 
night There is a 
totally separate 
children’s- din- 
ing room with 
its own 
staff, 
menus ■ 
and 
equip- 
ment, no 
need to 
take even a 
bib - and the 
kitchen is 
accessible 24 hours a 
day for those who need 
to sore and warm milk or 
sterilise bottles. 

The dimog-room staff, 
or “cook ladies”, as 
Alexander, dubbed . them, 
transform - ' themselves 1 " 
into nap^esiaftef liinch 
and w^ 'supem^ chil- . 
dren in the adjoining 
playroom, so that par- 
ents can eat in peace in 
the main dining room. 

Alexander always man- 
aged to land them with the 
least pleasant chore of the day: 

“He needed a dean nappy,” 
they smiled sweetly 
through only slightly grit- 
ted teeth. ‘Thank you so 
much,” we gushed, inwardly 
congratulating our toddler 
for his impeccable timing. 

The “cook ladies" transform 
themselves yet again in the evening into 
a night patrol, listening out for children 
who have woken up so that parents can be 
summoned from the dining room by lannoy. 
The barest crackle from this instrument had 
the power to freeze the hand of every par- 
ent in the room between plate and mouth. 
“Please God,” their expressions said, “I 
am enjoying the rare treat of a very good 
dinner alone with my beloved, don’t let 
it be us.” 

At the Bodare Hotel in Cornwall, 
where we spent our summer holiday, it was 
also possible to enjoy the luxury of a good dinner 
together in pleasant surroundings. Here there are 
no nocturnal vigilantes, but the hotel has only 
about 20 rooms, most within range of baby lis- 


tening devices taken into the dining room, or the 
ears of a responsible adult 
Children’s tea was helpfully provided in the din- 
ing room around one large table, although the 
effect of a group of small children eating together 
in strange surroundings might best be described 
as a chimpanzees’ tea party, were that not unkind 
to chimpanzees. Accompanying parents supervised 
tensely, waiting for the first refusal of a mouthful, 
a glass of Ribena to flood the tablecloth purple or, 
worse, the first order for jelly and ice cream to 
arrive, thus setting off the clamourfor portions all 


round, regardless of how much main course was 
still on the plate. 

There was sympathy for the member of staff who 
had to dean up afterwards- but this was always 
done with the grace and good humour that char- 
acterises the service at Bodare. Its intimate scale 
also ensures that children make friends quickly, 
have great fun cavorting in the garden after 
breakfast or meeting up for sandcastle and pad- 
dling sessions on the beach. 

We would happily return to all these hotels, as 
many of their gueks do, year after year. They don’t 


come cheap - a five-ni 
deal in low season at the Knoll 1 
House set us back £800, but that induded full 
board; 11 nights at Bodare with half-board 
cost about £1,500, and two nights B&B plus bar 
meals and drinks in the evening about £180 at The \ 
Anchor. The good news is that the accommoda- ? 
don, food and locations are so enjoyable that ; 
“spending money” can be kept to a minimum. • 
What we have spent is about the equivalent of ] 
blowing £50 a week on an evening out and a 
babysitter. That's something we actually manage - 
to do about once a year - and then we get to put ; 
the bins out and make the bed. 

Bodare Hotel 01208 863210; The Knoll House 01929 
450450; The Anchor Inn 01502 722112 
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Marvellous 

Madrid 

An exciting 3 night weekend 

from only £269 per person 

(£10 Air Passenger Duty not todnded) 

C oupled with exritemaii and a passion for the 
traditiona l way of life, Madrid offers you a 
fascinating weekend break. Situated in the heart of 
Spain, this bustling capital with wide avenues and ’ 
elegant plazas is fell of history, culture and 
beautiful architecture. You can stroll along the 
stylish Gran Via then relax at one of the popular 
pavement cafes in the old quarter. A mp to the old 
f>nill?gn capital of Segovia wife its beautiful 
Alcazar Palace or to Toledo high on a hilltop 
overlooking the Kber Tagus are optional excursions 
we can offer you so feat you can appreciate fee fell 
splendours of fee region. 
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Departures in March 1998 

Send for your brochure todays call our brochure hotline on: 

0990 55 33 55 

or return the coupon below to: 
Independent Madrid Offer, 

Festive Houdmk Ltd, Pate Court, North Place, 
Cheltenham, Gloucestershire GL50 4DY. 
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Pay-back if you think of Englan 


O n Monday I visited the 
barber. The usual 
opening conversational 
gambit: “Been away this 
summer?” 

“As a matter of fact,” I 
answered, “I’ve just had a 
most enjoyable long week- 
end in the Gower Peninsula 
in South Whies.” 

“Yes,” he reflected, “Eng- 
land’s lovely in the summer, 
isn’t it." 

The non sequitur apart, he 

was right As millio ns of visi- 
tors can testify, England is 
quite lovely. No similar-sized 

nation can boast such tidi- 
ness of countryside and cul- 
ture, history and hedonism. 
From the ghostly moorlands 
of Devon and Yorkshire to 
the hyperactive jollity of 
Blackpool and Brighton, not 
to mention the wildlife of the 
Norfolk Broads and Lon- 
don’s West End, England has 
something for everything. 
This month. Independent 
readers have the opportunity 
to vote for the best family 
holiday of the year - and win 
a unique prize. 

In a world where every 
tourist promotion agency 
from Wales to Wyoming is 
promoting different virtues, 
the English Tburist Board 
aims to raise the profile and 


Nominate the best family 
holiday and win a unique 
prize with ‘The Independent’ 



standards of holi- 
days at borne. 

Each year, the . 
board stages the 
England for ' ; 

Excellence 
awards, giving . •• 
recognition to 
the people who 
do the most to 
welcome viators 
and present the 
nation in a good light 

Beginning feus year, the 
board has enlisted the help of 
readers of The Independent. 

We want you to vote for a 
new category: the Family 
Holiday of the Year in Eng- 
land. The definition is broad. 
You may choose a resort, or 
dty; a camp site, or hotel; a 
holiday camp, or activity cen- 
tre - any location you feel 
reflects the best of an Eng- 
lish holiday. 

Your entry wfll earn you 
the chance to bask in your 
nominee’s glory at the Eng- 
land for Excellence awards 
ceremony in London on 4 
November - and to be chosen 


as the family to visit 
a new attraction for 
our regular Outings 
feature. The board 
will bring you to 
London for the cer- 
emony, while The 
Independent will 
provide a journalist 
and photographer 
to accompany you 
on your day out 

Tb enter, write to The Best 
Family Holiday Award, PO 
Box 4AP, London WIA 4AP 
with this information: 

Your nominated famil y 
holiday - and, in 100 words 
or fewer, your reasons for 
choosing it 

Your name, address, and 
daytime telephone number. 

Your entry coul d look like this: 

IndependentfETB Best 
Family Holiday in England 
Award 

Nomination: Grey Gables, 
Ambridge, nr Borchester 

Everything at this cheerful 
country hotel is designed to 
make life easy and enjoyable 


for families. When we 
booked, we were asked 
about the children's 
favourite foods, and if they 
had any special requirements 
(we were only momentarily 
tempted to ask to be pro- 
vided with a freezerful of 
ice-cream). 

The family suites are 
superbly arranged, with Bar- 
ents allowed a degree or pri- 
vacy yet dose proximity to 
their offspring. Activities are 
arranged on an ad hoc basis, 
and well supervised. Our 
favourite was riding the Grey 
Gables mountain bikes 
around the lovely Dorset- 
shire countryside. 

My name: David Archer 
My address: Broadcasting 
House, London W1Z ZZZ 

The dosing date is Tuesday, 
30 September. Once all the 
entries are in, a shortlist will 
be chosen. Members of the 
travel staff at The 
Independent, plus representa- 
tives of the English Tburist 
Board, will visit the location 
and evaluate it in the light of 
readers' comments. 

If yours is chosen as the 
best nomination for the holi- 
day selected as best in Eng- 
land, you win the prize. And 
yes, you may enter even if 


you live in Wales (or 
land, or Ireland). 

Usual Newspaper 
ing pic roles apply, 
sion of the judges is 


Simon 
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A dangerous new opportunity has opened up in the 
garden. Dangerous only because it is likely to be 
expensive. But I have saved so much money by 
not responding to any of this morning’s- delivery 
of junk mail —A Better Deaton Home Insurance 
Tteay, Mating the Mast ofBUPA, Important News 
from Rothman’s Royals, Flying Flowers Sp ecial 
Introductory Offer, Adjustamatic Beds, An Invitation from Wes- 
tex the Wall Coating Company - that I feel I can now splurge 
on the bulb order. 

Splurging is the only way with bulbs. It’s no good planting 
five of a kind together. You’ve got to put in 10 at least If you 
are t h i nk i ng of crocuses, 20 in a group is not too many. Cro- 
cuses are exactly what I've got in mind for this new opportu- 
nity. Let’s stop calling it dangerous. Fm being positively 
abstemious spending only £50 on bulbs when I could have 
smothered the bouse in Dralon at four times the cost. 

It is a piece of ground about 10 feet by eight stretching along 
the front of a bank, facing roughly south-east I always 
intended it to be a place for small things- pinks, saxifrages, vio- 
las, dwarf euphorbias, mixed with spring flowerin g bulbs. But 
a ceanotbus, C thyrsiflorus repens planted higher up the bank 
had other ideas. It wouldn’t stop growing. Hacking at it only 
encouraged it to greater efforts. After it had flowered this spring, 
it was hitched up to the back of a car and towed out of the 
ground. 

What a relief! Fve always been short of sunny, well-drained 
places to grow bulbs and now, just by getting rid of one greedy 
shrub, here is a whole new canvas. The crocuses I particularly 
like are the species, smaller but earlier flowering than the big 
types generally known as Dutch. Both sorts have their uses, but 
it is better to plant them in separate places. A bantamweight 
such as C chrysanthus will be knocked sideways by a heavyweight 
Dutch such as “Vanguard” 

Crocuses are not ideal subjects for mixed plantings in herba- 
ceous borders. The time of maximum activity in borders coin- 
cides with the time when the crocus’s small conns are hiridng 
out of sight and usually out of znindas welL Even if you do not 
actually spike them, you will worry and upset them by disturb- 
ing the earth around them. They need to be shaBowfy planted. 




Burying crocus bulbs too deep i$ one of the chief reasons why 
irine fit *■** * * " " * 


spring flowers fail to follow aut umn planting. . 

Since they like the same open, well-drained conditions, cro- 
cuses fit well with alpine plants in a scree and their Lffipiftian 
scale is right for that sort of position. Sonde of die more vigor- 
ous C chrysanthus crocuses wiH be able to cope in reasonab l y 
fine turf. So will the exuberance tomassimanus, pale fiLaoIn 
the ordinary species, deep rub# in the selected form 'Rnby 
Giant’. ~ ' 1 . 

C romtmintani«!,‘Ban^Pu^e’ tfoes well wjtfO 
between the slabs #Wtone th&t make a bit or*** 
side of the bank, iii Rtatuaiy anoMarcfa, they men 
in the garden, flowing down between the stones 1 
In the wild, the species grows in Yugoslavia — 

land, so in the garden it will put up with a ifttle shade. They 
self-sow Liberally, but if you are growing them in grass, do 'not 
mow for at least a fortnight after attthe fofiagehas disappeared. 
TTic crocus's seed capsule sits almost on the ground and takes 
a little time to ripen and shedlits seed. _ 

Choosing croaises is easy once you have decided whether it 
is blue, white or yeUow that you wanL The large-flowered Dutch 
varieties of C i •emus or the yellow C aureus axe the showiest 


Purple 



patch 


Gardening: now’s the time to buy 
bulbs in bulk, writes Anna Pavord 


But if you have a lot of sparrows temporarily using your address, 
steer dear of the yellows, which always get attacked more often 
than the white or blue. 

The colours of the small-species crocus are more complex 
than those of the big Dutch ones. Bronze, for instance, doesn’t 
exist among the big crocuses, but ‘Zwanenburg Bronze’ is a won- 
derful form of the little C chiysanthus , streaked with brown on 
a bright yellow ground. 'Saiurnus' has the same lively, satur- 
nine in the extreme. 

The biggest choice of varieties is to be found in the family 
of C chrysanthus. a native of Greece and Turkey, flowering with 
us in February. There is so little else in the garden at that time, 
the crocuses have the disadvantage of undivided attention. If 
they have faults, you notice them more acutely than you do with 
flowers that come in the jostle of June or July. 

' Fortunately, few do. ‘Wirley White’ is a winner for those who 
like the palely loitering look in their gardens. The point of it 
is not the whiteness, but the beautifully fine dark purple, almost 
blade, feathering on the outsides of the petals. ‘Snow Bunting 1 
is not quite so elegant The white is slightly yellowed, like old 
paint, and the purple make-up on the outside of the petals is 
not so expertly put vn. 

Of the bluey-purple kinds, 1 like ‘Prince Claus’, a two-tone 
flower, pale violet-blue on the inside, darker outside. This year 
I am going to try 'Skyline’, new to me, which has pale blue flow- 
ers, flushed with purple. It will go in the new patch at the front 
of the bank. 

If I was a serious alpine gardener, 1 would be converting the 
ground into a proper scree by diggin g sackfuls of coarse grit 
into the soil to improve drainage. I blench at the thought 
Instead, I will mulch the whole area with grit after the bulbs 
have been planted this autumn and hope that worms and 
weather will do the hard work for me. 

But 1 will give the conns some protection against mice. They 
are devils with crocuses. E A Bowles, the famous Edwardian 
gardener who raised ‘Snow Bunting’ (and wrote the classic 
monograph A Handbook of Crocus and Colchicum for Gar- 
deners) was a psychopath where mice were concerned. “Mice 
need fighting in all months and by any means,” he wrote, and 
went on to recommend a complicated armoury of traps baited 
with Brazil nuts, poison and slippery jam-jars sunk into the 
ground. I find chocolate the best bait for mouse traps. 

But traps aren’t enough and the cat is worse than hopeless. 
There was a mouse behind the dresser in the kitchen that was 
irritating me. As the cat was sleeping soundly in the chair by 
the Aga, unconcerned by the scrabbling I set a trap by the skirt- 
ing board. Then the phone rang and while I was chatting to a 
friend, I heard the trap go off. When I got back into the kitchen, 
there was the cat, trotting round the table looking pleased and 
proud, with the trap and its dead mouse in his mouth. 

So, at planting time, Fm going to set pieces of nylon netting 
over the groups of crocuses before I cover them with earth. The 
shoots will get up between the mesh, but I hope it will be enough 
to stop mice getting at the conns. Meanwhile, does anyone know 
of a combat training manual for cats? 


Spring hopes eternal: Crocus chrysanthus ‘Ladykflter’ 


PHOTOGRAPH: CHRIS BURROWSOTL 


Crocuses available from Avon Bulbs, Burnt House Farm, Mid 
Lambmok , South Petherton, Somerset TA13 5HE {01460242177). 
The nursery is open from 25 September to the end of October, 
Thurs-Sat (9am- 1pm and 2-4.30pm ) for the collection of orders, 
but bulbs and corns can be sent by mad Fora catalogue, send 4 
x 2nd-class stamps. 
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I t is one thing to enjoy a walk 
through woods on your own: 
quite another to spend a 
morning in the company of 
expert foresters. Hearing them 
discuss management plans takes 
you down to an altogether deeper 
level of understanding and 
appreciation. _ 

So it was when I joined Rod 
Leslie, the Forestry Commission’s 
acting regional director for the 
south and west of England, and Ben 
Lennon, his Bristol beat forester, in 
Stockhill Plantation, 900ft up on the 
Mendips. The fourth member of the 
party was Chris Sperring, from the 
Hawk and Owl Trust - one 

important point on the agenda 

being to discuss the well-being of 
the rare, resident long-eared owls. 

When the commission pitted 
this 500- acre wood in the late 1940s, 
it did so with a lack of finesse 
typical at that time, slapping down a 
solid mass of conifers. But nature 
took a hand with the peat storm ot 
1090, which flattened 40 per cent of 
the trees, in several different 

^These areas of wind-blow have 
now been cleared and 
that today the forest is an attractive 
mixture of mature conifer and open 
spaces - and it is these clear glades 
that are the key to the owls. 

When trees are omened Md 
light is let in, grass then sta J^° , 
Jw. Grass is the primary food of 
Snk and field voles, and voles are 
the primary food of long^ared 
owl£ Grass, voles, owls: it » as 

” As we 'sieved 

discussion turned on 

to the lime she is 

U ’o;^o.h^hand,m 0 «aU ? 

*■ SSlws'VsWdy carried out in 

■h^JcwS^sqne^ngdnnng 
Jjkraoc, their ebaneesof surth*! 
introduce artificial aestsfor the 


V 
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Duff Hart- Davis 


Many of the 
rodents 
betray 
themselves 
by squeaking 
during 
territorial 
disputes; if 
only they 
learnt to 
settle their 
differences in 
silence, their 
chances of 
survival 
would greatly 
improve 


.j. 


Jong-eared owls, to the form of 
hanging baskets. The owls normally 
use old crows’ nests, but, being idle 
builders, they do little to repair them 
from year to year, so that the centres 
sometimes give way, taking eggs or 
chicks with them -a mishap which 
baskets would prevent. 

The biid-men are naturally keen 
that the wood should be managed 
so as to maintain as many grassy 
• l areas as possible. The trouble is, 
nature never stands stilL After four 
or five years, in any cleared area, 
young trees, brambles and other 
shrubs suffocate much of the grass, 

" and the habitat becomes much less 
good, or even useless, for voles. •• 

. . In these days of enlightenment, 
the commission positively 
encourages management for 
wildlife, and accepts some loss of 
revenue provided other benefits 
accrue, lb have long-eared owls 
breeding isseen as a definite 
. benefit hence some concessions can 
be made. 

Nevertheless, this is essentially an 
upland production forest, and must 
pay its way. Conservation woric such 
as weeding and grass-cutting is now 
. so expensive that Utile can be 
afforded. 

■ •: .As we walked from block to 
blocks die experts discussed 
alternatives. The ideal solution, 

’ Rod Leslie pointed Out. would be 
to clear-fell and replant the whole 
wood block by block, in rotation, so 
that it would always comprise a 
mixture of high trees and open 
spaces, providing the owls with 
both nesting and hunting areas. 

The main problem in Stockhill is a 
shortage of fellable material: too 
much went down-in the gale,; and 
the remaining stands are mostly of 
moderate quality. 

One possibility is to widen the 
rides, removing a few young trees 
from the edges of re-stocked areas; 
another, not to replant a circular 
patch where most of the seedlings 
failed: in other words, to watch for 
opportunities, and make the most of 
fliem. 

AM this is a far cry from the bad 

old days, when the commission 
planted, eveiy square yard of its 
ground and turned its back on any 
creature that might think of taking 
op residence. Tbday the owls are 
more than welcome; and they, 1 Eke 
to think, hive showed their 
appreciation by moving in. 


gardening 


GARDENING SMOCKS 


The ideal u’orfcslrirt for afl 
gardeners, generously cur for 
camion to wear over shirt or 
sweater, with large practical 
front pockets to carry all 
those i rsgnrmi items made 
-in bard wearing J60K 
cotton drill 
■ WINDPROOF 
■ MACHINE WASHABLE 

ROUND NECK STYLE: 

Two large front patch pockets. 
COLOURS: Traditional Navy. Tan, 
Book Green. Bright Red. Royal Blue 

ONLY £15.99 each * 

ALSO AVAILABLE IN SAIL CLOTH V NECK STYLE ONLY 
With 3 from p o c k e ts . 

COLOURS: Navy, Bmon Red ONLY £19.99 each 

SIZE.- S (36-3X) M (38-40). L (42-44). XL (46-48) 

F05T 1 P.KCSPrC ADD D XNY Ql AMITY . 

ALLOW 7-JJ DAYS OeUVESV SATIS? ACTION Of EFCW) SEND 
CHEOCDTOSTAi ORDEinUSIEB CAOTISA *0. TO 

Barbican Trading (dept indg3 ) 

32. w »ir infd Road, Sahash. Cornwall PLI24JG 




To 

advertise in 
this section 
please 
call the 
Gardening 
Team on 
0171 293 
2344/2323. 


ANGLEYS 
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Aquatics..*. 

LANSLHYS FARM, 
Nr. WHITE RODINC, 
GREAT DUNMOW, 
ESSEX.- 

Telephone (01279) 876215 

Open IB ua to 5 J 0 pjg 
wry cUy trWWyi Baa* Be&faji 
A speckled water gardes centre 
landscaped with dt^tay poods 
up to 15AM pOons to browse 
wooed at ynw teaire. 

Stoeten of a van range of poad 
and water glides eqsism 
snit the beam nor right thro. 

the Adman. 

Speoitisu in top qi 
J ap a n es e Koi and Koi ™ 
equipment. Plus a nod mu 
of ornaments! fish and ptani 
tor the pood* 

New tropical , 
home bow open. 





TURTLE DIRT TRAPPER MATS 



At last - w M«n at 
Garden and Flower 
Shows natkxrwlda - tba 
door mat that really 
works! No muddy 
footprints or pewroarks 
on clean Hoars and 
carpets! 

Untie DM Trapper door 
mate atop dki at the door 
at home, conservatory or 
car nth abeoitianf eonon 

pUe removing wet, dry and even greasy (fin from shoes and 
paws. With non-slip fata* backing, they are fully mechbio- 
washabla at 40°C. AntaWo in sswai soiom end 3 as 
Blue Gram. Btesk/Wtiiw. Fawn. Dwk On* Sad Bmm, BhcWtma 
•75 k bo ca neat, • re* too cm ms, -re * i»em mug 
P karuSPAPpwm*. 

(Mo MHa .Hi pppw IW*W bad*ig lor we on cwpwa - panted lor 

rwwjrj rt *an» n5 jxfcapi 

ftooc 7tetla Hat Col, «2a Kings Road, Kbisstsn, Suney ICT25HT 

Tel: 0181 296 0366 
Fax: 0181 296 0360 



RAINBOW FLOWERS 
fa POST frem 

GUERNSEY 


for Birthdays, Thank Yous 
and Anniversaries 


CARNATIONS MIXED COLOURS 

MIXED BOUQUET MIXED COLOURS 

CIO 10 Luxury 

£1(L50 

su 

* 10 Luxury Carnations & 


C18 L8 Luxury 

£14.00 


16 Luxury Freesias 

£1435 

, C 24 24 Luxury 

£1&8 5 




FREBSAS 


U1 

15 Luxury Carnations & 


F20 20 Posy 

£1055 


25 Luxury Freesias 

£18.95 

FL20 20 Luxury 

£1255 

LUXURY SEASONAL BOUQUETS 


FL30 SOLtmuy 

£14.95 

MS 

-Medium 

£1495 

F150 50 Luxury 

£17.95 

LS 

Large ■ 

£17£5 


PL EASE ADD £1 FOR DECORATIVE RIBBON AND BOW. ADD £6 FOR 
EXPRESS AIRMAIL FOR EUROPE, CANADA AND USA (CARNATIONS ONLY) 


TO ORDER 01481 723513 


All oar flowers are caralbRr selected r 
>, Dower food i 


fern. Twnr mcnpag B. flower food and waae Ulie matraettom. L~. 

MaU attd ueoafly take* 94 to 48 hoora 


• then packed with 
r is by First Class 


i — 

| Item required 

| Send to 

| 


Jtibbon & Bow D 


| Sender 

1 Address 

I 7bl:~ Arrival Date 

| Please make chcq aea pay able to: RAINBOW FLOWBIS PO BOX M0, 


^^^TPETEKPORTGUraNSEYGY16HG - __ — — J| 
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A Tardis that tangos 



j 




47-3 
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The time Dinner party 
The place Your home 

The essentials. . . 

An evening wHh good. tad.. J*. 
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Place mats £3.95 (available In ora/ige, green and 
and white linen table cloth £50, both from Habitat 


beige). 
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S eat predicts a big future for small 
runabouts as congestion and pollu- 
tion increase. Its new Arosa aims to 
provide in a cheap, minuscule pack- 
age the ambience of a family saloon 
a size or two bigger. Up-market 
accoutrements such as power steering, anti-lock 
brakes, air conditioning and automatic trans- 
mission arc all on the menu. 

Like it or not. Seat’s pert new baby, the lat- 
est model from the burgeoning VW group, is 
the shape of things to come. For Arosa, read 
Lupino - the junior VW Polo to be made 
alongside its Spanish counterpart at Wolfsburg 
in Germany. Cosmetics apart, the Arosa 
(Spanish more in name than origin) and 
Lupino (due in Britain soon) are twins. Smaller 
than Ford’s Ka, bigger than the Fiat Cinque- 
cento, these intriguing new compact super- 
minis are among the most significant of this 
year’s ddbutantes. 

To begin with. Seat will be imparting just two 
models - a I.O-Iitre manual costing from 
£6,995, including standard-issue power steer- 
ing, and, for £900 more, a 1.4 automatic, which 
is slightly quicker and longer legged, but sig- 
nificantly thirstier (in the combined cycle, the 
auto does only 36.7mpg, against the 1.0’s 
49.6). The model range will be expanded later 
with a 1.4 manual (probably worth waiting for), 
a 1.6 quickie and a 1.7 dieseL All will be stub- 
tailed, three-door hatchbacks about 35 metres, 
(1 1.6ft) long. 

If the Arosa feels bigger than appearances 
suggest, that is because it is wider and taller 
than the competition. Up front you really do 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 


ROAD TEST 
Seat Arosa 1.0 

By Roger Bell 


have elbow-room to spare ^ about six inches 
more than in a Cinquecento. The downside is 
that the Arosa is too wide to tuck into gaps 
that would be accessible, say, to Rover’s 
evergreen Mini - which is still the archetypal 
urban runabout if price and comfort are 
removed from the equation. Making the 


Arosa tall not only increases headroom (which 
is generous) but legroom as well, by dint of 
more upright seats. Even so, the Arosa is 
cramped in the back unless the front seats - 
height adjustable at extra cost - axe pushed 
forward. Small though it is. the boot is big 
enough for the average weekly supermarket 


; SpscHcalloMJ-/ •. v ' .? 1 

PrlCfc: IrOTn £6^^. Eitglne: 998CC, four trendy,. corofortable, rained, vi&ryirtllty on 
cyShcfors, eight vafves, 50bhp at^OOQrpm. . the oornbrs & hutiJ<ca2 (vrffo power sfoer- 
' Transmfislorc fivenspeed manual* frobl-fogVn^ Ter-v 

wheel drive. PerfonriaflefotWOfi^h in 1549 rtR&lf Joakvtaskfc 

sumption: 49.6mpg comtni^lZppF^^ • Vxrvarflfo&zf^t B^. v C^:prfoe for* 

' ' - : " • j 

Rivals " .-r: - 7 7 Vlriearfo^^ 


priced city sticker to . beat. Chile; (oaks; ^utiamnarioe tojawfol^^ 
endearing .. (character. 

cramped than Arosa but slate tab gaps the. holding, bagsoT ..furL p . • P'-H Zppp 
Seat can’t reach. Gafor £7^44 Sporting,^ CflrcSoSajforltet^ 

which is more fori and nippier. ".v - ’ hatsu Charade and Move/Cuore, Kia Prklej 
Ford Ka2, £8,860. Not so much a city run- Nissan Mlcra, Peugeot 106, Suzufo Atto. ^ 


takeaway, pay extra - £750 for air condition- 
ing which on the 1.0 blunts acceleration when 
the power-sapping pump cuts in - and you can 
equip your Arosa with central locking, extra 
security, electric windows, ABS and a driver’s 
airbag. 

there’s nothipg very special about the way the 
Arosa drives. The L0 and L4 auto came across 
as competent little cars rather than sparkling 
ones. Light, user-friendly controls make for easy 
driving and parking, but Minis, even Cinque- 
centos, have more zest- 1 found the seats rather 
firm" and short on embrace, though by small-car 
standards, the ride is Unusually smooth. This may 
in part be due to a Ka-equalling weight - the 
penalty paid for class-leading crash safety. Seat 
asserts. Of the two cars I drove, the 1.4 (higher 
geared and therefore less frenetic than the rather 
sluggish 1.0) was the calmer, more refined per- 
former. Its Japanese automatic gearbox shifted 
particularly sweetly 

Although simply ftiraished and trimmed, foe 
Arosa has about it the feel of a well-made, qual- 
ity car, as befits a product of the VW group. 
Apart from being cheap to buy, the base 1.0 
should also cost very Little to run: a minor 
10,000-mile service will set you back £1656, and 
depredation is predicted to be unusually low 
- an important consideration for private buy- 
ers who w31 account for most Arosas sold here. 
Seat, with 175 dealers in Britain, is currently 
20th in the UK’s sales league and VW (with 320 
dealers) seventh, so the Lupino will eventually 
become foe more familiar car. For those who 
cannot wait for a VW badge. Seat’s nameplate 
is just as gpod. 




These simple but stylish 
napkin rings cost £1.75 
each from Boots. Glasses 
(right) £5.95 from Habitat 




Plain white china crockery 
like this set from 
Debenhams looks chic on 
any table. Plates cost 
£3.50, cup and saucer £5, 
coffee jug £8 


Satin wave cutlery fork 
and knife, £6.95, and 
spoon, £5.95 from Ocean. 
Mail order 0800 132985 



classified • independent traders, motoring 


FAX: 0171 293 2505 


Registration Numbers 


HAVE YOU A REGISTRATION MARK 
YOU WISH TO SELL? 


We wifl purchase outright or sell on a commission rate. 
For a written quotation, complete the form and post to: 

MARKET RESEARCH CAR NOS. 

33 DAISY HILL DRIVE, CHORUY PRA 9NE 


REGISTRATION HAJUtr 

Is the mark on a retention document? 

If so. please give the expiry dale: 

If the mark is on a vehide, give: 

MAEEi JKDELi 



MARKET RESEARCH 

33 DAtSY HILL DRIVE, CHORLEY PRC 9NE 



House & Home 


Collecting 




OoHwoodi Rnd. Ean GrinsteadiVUDR SuiMx. RHI9 2HL 


More Space 
More Storage 
More Style 

Infinitely adaptable 
home storage and 
shelving systems. 
Floor standing or 
wall mounted. 
Versatile, practical 
and expandable. 
Direct from the 
factory prices. 
Choice of finishes 
including natural 
beech veneers. 
Deffnnd In days. 


FREE BROCHURE 116 


24hrs 01342 310033 


ESB74 1.600 
FAZ 22 1.800 

FEC 871 I.Q00 
F1L 32 1.700 

GIL 56 2J500 
600 GJH POA 
GOW 257 1.000 
H4RLD 1,000 
(HAROLD) 
HAZ55 1,600 
HD 9466 1.400 
HO 9051 1.000 
HR 69 3*00 

2/77 JH 2.400 
JJ 8706 2.400 
282 JON 3.200 
JRS 400 3.000 
882 JW 3.400 
864 KAB 1800 
KDL353 1,000 
LAZ7 2.500 


LAZ77 1500 
LAZ 777 1,000 
UK 288 1.000 
LRP277 1,500 
LS 7772 2^00 
12 MA 8.000 
MBNSA 600 
KM 270 4400 
MS 58 7,000 
MUN 8Q2L20Q 
MW 94Z82^XK) 
NCI 22.600 
N6CHT 4,000 
OTF 717 500 

D777PAT 600 
PCS 68 2.800 
5353 PP L500 
RAP40X 600 
RBR938 1,145 
HE 750 1.000 
RDM 761 2^00 


854 RH 3,000 
852 ROD 2.000 
ROG 83R 1.000 
RR 3798 2,800 
3133 SM POA 
3333 SM POA 
6688 SM 5,000 
ST 9231 POA 
8TES 2^00 
252 TMA 1,000 
600UQC 700 
UF4 3300 
GJ USA 2,500 

(HARLEY PSONJ 
VER 558 L2S0 
(VERNON/VERAJ 
WjM 911 1.450 
2527WWL200 
IXKK 6,000 
(DEW JAG XK) 


PHONE 01257 482305 PHONE P4QST ARE PLUS V.A.T | 
PAX 01257 474745 FAX ALL ARE PIU5 TRANSFER 


SAAB 


SAAB.Lflfywt Selection m Em 
Angflo. Buckingham Stanley 
Cnfnbrtdga. 01223 

S3S3SMM0Q02 


Unusual Gifts 


CHE Vive!” 


T he brooding tote Icon Che 
Guevara, rwotuttonary fighter wim 
a dream. Mend and confidant of Castro 
depicted in classic bende pose hi our 
bust coinmamuf attng the 30th 
srivwsny of his death. 6V Wflii, 

dark gray with gold enamelled star 
on burnt E29JH+23.95 p+p. AHow « 

14 days tor tJehvmy. Orders to: 

Showctear Ltd. The 0W Bakery, 

24 Braddey Rd, Towcester, Nwthams NN12 6DJ. 
Tot 01327 358080 Fax: 01327 358388 




Stairlift Rentals. 


Call us now on freefone 

0800 19 19 19 

Por a free no obligation quote. 

• Direct 60 m the tnanulacnaet 

• Next day installation available 


■ Rem or buy t 

• New or ‘ 

tCQjncBrioPcd. 





pnj “Churdiiirs tut tie only stairlifl 

company ffnuLud I reconuMBd 

theffltoyoe w DJUBWouH*D 


* - special offer - 

Phone now free! and Churchill's will give 1 
a 30 day money back guarantee' 


• bnUBwoo ona Wilkin 3 days 
• Host min fitted * Vakcpmanieoi 

CaO Churchill’s 

0800 371 982 

Cad FREE w* aod nk for CM***, 
Qw ar Amb toi a FREE bme caandia. 

fiou 7 DAYS A WEEK 9 AM 4 PM 



NOT ANTIQUE 





U nusual Gifts 


;jree 

sKiaDiiw 

h « j PLEASURE 
PRODUCTS 


W IP 





BUT, CAN AN KXPEKT TELL THE DIFFERENCE! 

Solid Mahogany Dining Table/Chair Set 
£1 499 FREE UK DELIVERY 
INTEREST FREE CREDIT. 
BRITISH ANTIQUE REPLICAS 

716 SCHOOL CLOSE, QUEEN ELIZABETH AVK, 
BURGESS HCX (BErwisiN oxrwtCK & RuarroN) 
WEST SUSSEX RH15 9RX Man-Sat 9 am - 5. 30 pm. 

I brochure: Tel: 01444 245577 t 


Antiques/FineArt 



Pbr Sales 


The NaijotnJ Trast Baqgecf 

PAINTS 

and The RB Archive PamtRange 


Historical colours in modem 
and traditional finishes 
& 

Our traditional striped and 




ANTIQUE DESKS 


Large stocks of old desks. Oak, Mahogany, 
Wabmi, Vktorian, Edwardian, BoDtop, Cylinder, 
Partner's, Didkens and Pedestal Desks, also 
Dining TaMes in stock. 

DON SPENCER ANIIQUES 
WARWICK 
0X926 499857 
01926407989 
MOBILE 08365 25755 
OH desks purchased 
36A Mutet Place, Warwick 
Qlw s ft Wags Amuse Cwtfw) 
wwtfanSqaKledKoojdE 


!qE,B 

90 1 OD 

k mm. M 


rTTiTTT? 


If an ad misleads, we’re bare to stamp ft oat 

JtaWgWiHiM UwtoWClE raw orn WISH tapJ-wwjuuafr* 


Unusual Gifts 


GENUINE 

ElRTHDAYj 

NEWSPAPERS 




iradsi yiv novel on a tee basis. 

HH»fardet 2 &kr 

Ruth Kelyer, Suite H, 

Harhmette Boohs, 

1 Hutkir) dose. South Ctaarch, 
Dutara DL148XB England 

T«tWSW77B5H FecOlSSS 7WH 



0181 688 6323 

fcrcJiiFHEH 0500 520 000 



FaMaa 017B2 » 108 


FREEPHONE 0800 0740290 

.liglSFjk. I-^SP AfTCR HOW AASWai FWCNEI08 ffttTE TO:- 
POZZATO TORE WABER Pic, DqBlNl.PfeoeflKiHflB*, 
Nwnaate.Loah.Lian LN11 9ET. Tcfc (01507) 608100 


DEAD OR LIVE?r~] 


Juat hold the TERMINATOR IQ raaor electrical wtret, 
to check if they are live. Checks mtriog. sockets, 
‘-A lrm lo n cables, light bulbs sad fuses, qukkh' and 
safety. CHECKS MICROWAVE OVENS INSTANTLY 
FOR RADIATION LEAKAGE. 

Kcrp TERM INATOR Won/autctm your home ■ guard 
agairut dangerous ckarkal /dubs, locate problems 
qidckb/. Staple to me -fall ins tru c tio ns snppliod- 
An Indispensable safety aid. and a tough tuawMtrfww: 
oa wdU Why take chaocca when TERMINATOR 10 
oats only £6.99 Inc. VAT7 I+50p towards PUtP. any 
quaadty.l Makes an Ideal and welcome *Jftt 
Payment by cheque, P.O., Access/ MC/Vtoa/Ddta 
to: 

RSSiSSfffS 28 lMxvSanda Paik 

ooaFOX Gtetted 

□UtwrtkMtov Sumy GUI 2TJ 
Orders /queries 01483 S63S49 or fex 01483 486331 
Ask fi>r a free leaflet <tbwl Uw cost «lom 
sytOans and earbon manoade detectors 


Fbshion 



DMiefts? Ornilatian proMetas? Vtrtew vetns? 

Hr SOFTOP SOCKS 

The Ortjfanl No Elastic Sodc 
EnatiH pttanre on tteeftres aud kaw tw 
Inttattnx tings or tnarlB 
Wool ildi (60%) or Conan rich 165%) 
Sizes, M 1 or 1 1 . 1 3 In Blade. Dart Glty. Navy 
orOaural. 

Mhdmwo Or der 3 Pain £9,60. 

Available by post frora COUNTRY THREADS ; 
8 The gAk House, Rake. Uss.' Hants 
GU33 7JH 

TdepteBe 01 730 894012. 


t't'V./Vf 


^5 Ml 
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Le weekend retreat: a 
Norman cottage can cost 
as tittle as £20,000 

PHOTOGRAPH; TONY STONE 


A hassle-free 
property across 
the Channel? 
Head for France’s 
untrampled 
north, says 
Gerard Gilbert 

ost people’s dr eam 
of a holiday home in 
France usually 
involves • a Peter 
Mayle idyll tucked 
_ away among the 
vineyards of some undiscovered cor- 
ner of Provence (dream on) - orper- 
haps a mellow-stoned -manor bouse 
in the Dordogne surrounded by wa l- 
nut groves and trout streams. All very 
nice, too. But should you tom these 
lovely fantasies into reality, how 
often wfll you actually visit your new 
home? Distance can become a terri- 
bly limiting factor. 

A large number of French prop- 
erty-owning Brits spend two weeks in 
the summer and perhaps one at 
Easter m their Gallic retreats - much 
of which time is spent dispelling the 
damp and cobwebs of unoccupancy 
and doing urgent DIY. That’s after 
you've spent two days - or should 
that be daze - recovering from your 
12-hour southerly schlep down the 
auioroute. And forget the garden, 
which will be a jungle of bindweed 
and thistles that you might just as well 
give over to the local farmer and his 
livestock. 

So what about something closer to 
hand? Northern France is the unfash- 
ionable end, of course, but it is still 
France. Napoleon and generations of 
autocratic centrists have made sure 
of that. Calais, thanks to the won- 
derfully unfussy Le Shuttle, is now 
less than two hours' drive away from 
the centre of London, while new 
motorways are bringing parts of Nor- 
mandy (imagine Sussex with more 
space and fewer cars) to within four 
hours' drive from Piccadilfy Circus. 

I part-own a farmhouse in the 
Seine Maritime d^partement of Nor- 
mandy. about 20 minutes from 
Dieppe. When the Boulogne-. 
Abbeville segment of the A16 motor- 
way is finally completed next spring, 

I should be able to lespsre work here 
at Canary Wharf in LpndemVEasi 
End at five o’^oeje ^n - ” - 

evening and be rittiQg <3 
blazing fireside with -a _ 
Calvados come the stroke of nine. 
Conversely, I could lock up the front 




door of our fermette at eight o'clock 
on a Monday morning and (thanks 
to the hour time difference) be set- 
tled behind my desk at The Indepen- 
dently 11am, a reasonable hour in 
medial and. VofliL The French home 
can be comfortably weekendable. 1 
go to Normandy at least once every 
four weekends (more often in the 
summer), , plus the usual holidays. 
The only prohibition is the cost of the 
Shuttle - or feny if you prefer - but 
even that isn’t too bad away, from 
peak holiday seasons. 

The biggest ho-no for many poten- 
tial buyers in northern France, 
though, is the weather - which is' 
pretty much as found in southern 
England. Bat take the long' view. 
Global warming may soon make . 
Provence uninhabitable to all bat 
scorpions and malaria-carrying mos- 
quitoes, while Picardy will task in 
Provencal languoivAnd, in the mean- 
time, not eve ryb ody prefers hot 
weather. Th^^T^aSdns 1 In Nor- 
mandy are beiiatifuHy gradated, even 
if I do wish high summer would h ang 
around a few weeks longer. Region 


by region, then, this is a very rough 
guide to the desirable parts of north- 
ern France. 

Nord and Pas de Calais 

Generally seen from the window of 
a car or train speeding to Paris and 
beyond, the Pas de Calais is not with- 
out interest or beauty - and there is 
a massive regional park at its centre. 
Some of the best sandy beaches in 
France are to be found south of 
Boulogne and cowards Lelbuquet, 
while the pretty town of Hesdin 
makes a good base for property 
viewing (thick white-stoned-wall 
houses are the style here). One 
glance at your Michelm guide will 
also reveal a greater concentration of : 
“starred” restaurants in the area" 
than almost anywhere ehe in the 
country, a legary of the area’s historic 
role as the'playground of Paris. Tb 
the east of the region you are- more 1 
property in Flanders, wich ils beer- 
drinking Fteihish cotmectiods. 1 Why . 
not two foreign cultures forthe .price 
of one? LBle, meanwhile, is fast 
becoming one of the most exciting 


rides in the country - and has 
Eurostar and TGV connections. 
Fancy a short break? You could be 
in Bordeaux in five hours. 

Picardy 

1 have slowly been discovering 
Picardy, with its sombre associations 
with the First World Vfar, while toing 
and froing from Normandy, and 
have been developing an apprecia- 
tion for its rather wild, open scenery 
and pretty cottages. The bay of the 
Somme is another place apart, with 
its flat, marshy landscape and twin 
capitals of Le Qotoy and St \feieiy- 
sur-Somme, both extremely attrac- 
tive towns. Driving around the area 
in June I was struck by its shnflariiy 
fo the landscape around La Rochelle, 
•^fatch out for unexploded shells 
'from the Great Wfer while digging the 
hole for your septic tank. These are 
still being uncovered in alarmingly 
Iftrge quantities. . 

Normandy 

The most obviously attractive of all 
the northern regions of France, with 


Bray - home of the heart-shaped 
-you can still find 
ibered properties 


Neufch&el cheese • 
those archetypal timl 
(the French call them colombage) in 
the region of £20,000. Anywhere 
within striking distance of Dieppe 
gives you a second port of entry, 
although the fast-feny service from 
Newhaven to Dieppe is currently 
earning itself a notorious reputation 
for lateness and mechanical failure 
to rival the London Underground’s 
Northern Line. 


Three on view 

in northern France 


One-bedroom cottage situated near St Pierre des Nids.This 
property makes true the escapist’s dream. It is set deep in 
rural countryside, flanked by a pretty one-acrc garden, and ; 
the small village of St Pierre des Nids is within easy distance . 
for amenities. Lovingly renovated, it comprises a large, tiled ♦ 
main room and fitted kitchen and a spacious attic room at the* 
top. Price: about £36,000. Contact: A House in France, 11 5 

Mountview, Mill HilL London NW7 3HT (0181-906 3749). 



A two -bed room cottage in a village near Cherbourg, : 
Normandy. It is situated in a quiet area half a mile from 
Cherbourg and near the many beaches along the western 
peninsula. It is in good condition and features include a 
glazed porch entrance hail and a dining room with fireplace. 
Price: about £36,750. Contact: A House in France, II 
Mountview, Mill HOI, London NW7 3HT (0181-906 3749). 


lush green meadows, orchards, half- 
timbered houses and a fine regional 
cuisine based on milk, apples and the 
sea. By next spring motorways will go 
in one long sweep all the way from 
the Channel Tunnel to Caen, in the - 
deep heart of Normandy, via Rouen. 
The Seine Maritime is the most 
easterly- and thus accessible - Nor- 
man dfipartemenL The Caux 
plateau, dominating the landscape to 
the east of Le Havre,' can seem 
monotonous in the flatness of its 
great wheat fields, but tucked all 
about are beautiful river valleys, 
while in the more intimate Pay de 



A converted farmhouse in Normandy between Saint James 
and St Hilaire du Harcouet This is the perfect spot for those 
who enjoy activity since it is just 300 metres from the leisure 
facilities along the Selune River. A three-bedroom property, it 
features wonderful additions such as a marble floor and large 
open fireplace. Price: about £70,600. Contact: Rutherfords. 25 
Vanston Place, London SW6 1AZ (0171-386 7240). 

Jennifer Rodger 
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City 


Old 

ClerkenweU 

Unusual 2 Bed Flat. 
Very light and airy. 
Good cupboard and 
storage space (loft). 
Accessed by stairs 
hence £165k 
No Chain. 

0171 250 3957 


Gloucestershire 


Idyllic lifestyle location 
plus accessibility 
WESTGLOUCESTERSflEE 



In nn a of wnaUmtag nature 
bcaui> 4 h*d. 2 tatfi property- 
Spiv-will* and nnmwotat*. 
Stunning view*. 

ITS nen* gnriws. W””- 
ftiaUc. padrfoci, ftwtahnp. ntSf 
jialuiandawAinoro. 

Offers: £ 200,000 

Pftrtrr* IH989 7S0 432 


LondonProperty 


4 spacious loft 
apartments 



including 2 split 
level penthouses 
with roof terraces 

St. Johns Lofte, ClerkenweU j 

Shell finish from £195,000 
Info: Holden Matthews 

0171 226 1313 

A City Loft Development | 


THE INDEPENDENT 
AND THE 
INDEPENDENT ON 
SUNDAY 

will be featuring 

SELF-BUILD 

houses 

in the Property Sections on 
LTURDAY 13 th SEPTEMBER 
1997 in THE LONG 
WEEKEND and 
;\l)*Y I4tfi SEPTEMBER 1997 
in TRA VEL A MONEY, 
JNCORP PROPERTY ; 

r tether jnfomatinn. or t o 

- 

Aftwt BhckboR 0171 293 23*3 
^^0171293 2037 

nr fax QW 0171 293 3156 


I 8ELUNQ OH REMTINa JTJW 
burnt? Why not aawttlw tothu 

MepMdart WM IndepmdMt 

oa ftumtay? Kfao cm ro«ti owr 

1.4-mHfloit nretfw 

pmSVTI.TM uchwri would cmrt 

S U £41.50 + VAT Pimm «*L 

yiawaxgaswiurinfai 

Country Property 


I sfuun or Ranwayjr 

Irmim? Why not whwJii* 
btdHMmdtm at *• Wtp""*** 

on Sundi^ VSw Mn rM»ow 

1 A roUflcm mti fort 

(NBS‘n).Thto whwtwortd MJB 

K U C41.SD +_VAt M 

n 


Cfttenr Property 
jtpperaeYflry Sunday. 

50% ^Independent 
on Saturday readers 
are<arireajtly buying 
|[;_^aro«in home. 

call 



HERNE HELL, SE24 

Pre-war 3-bed somC 


rooms, 76 

garagenroriahop, 
oothonse, needs new 
owner who would 


SIS), bases, peuto. 

girokftw. 

0171 274 7626. 


Let Country 


E. ANGLIA WMkmd Mitt. teg* 
2 bed grad flow apart. In Edwar- 
dian hat. On 400 am private 
Mand cuaaMqr access. Pool 
batches EflOQpcm TM 01S21 788 
461 Fpx 738 244. 


Putney 


Raaptamdani period hat aMi Hand 
at period dataD and stats ol tha 
art riarton. 4 dbL' 2 b 
3ty«w*iv27Vie*rtaLCaSarean- 
aarv oAl OlLRO £700pwk. For 
data#* TW WARAaj & Co. 0181 
7801100 


Services 


WANTED! 

SHOW 

KITCHENS! 


Hte mw n— ny marma 
psM MynqukmmlmitidmmeMvfbBimM***- 
aorty oe wna - to hm atowAoM*. 

: AtyjM have to do to obrnn yovr tttctiu *t • fraction 

. at to fiat eMtr ft » atew/toatf Arttt to mow 

mtrmx*njmotGpaamMaaxonmBiw*>yot2r 

idtefton within 3e*vrifts. 

. . ff roaawi a fr sfr —■ « t» •nw hn /am yacr Mtcbm - 
DON’T DEXJW- PRONE NOW! 

91582729404 

ASK FOR MARKETING MANAGER 

CHRIS PLUMMER 

^ocalfbovtt 

Kitchens Lid 

FOB QUALITY AND SERVICE YOU CAN RELY ON 



<httj^/www.fre Bch-propertY.com> 
...why, nor advertise yoor property on the Interact? 
Contact the l-cadm- French Property WtS Site 

TeL- +44 (0) 1702 390382 
ftac *44 (0) 1702 3W4I5 
' EmaiL- 1 00711. 1647(StaOTp«»*avtconJ 
J2 Royal Tcracc. Sout^end-Qfl-Sca, Essex SSl 1DY UJC. 


Middlesex 



North Ruislip 

Evelyn Avenue- 
Large detached family 
home, tnHy refurbisbed. 

4 bedrooms, 21* living 
room. 16’ Mobdpa/Boscb 

kirchen. large haH 
. cloakroom, 49 rear 
garden, cacdleni condition. 

Close parte, wood*, 
M25/M40. Metro/Pkc line. 

£270,000 

Teh 0385 938 367 


NorfolVSuffolk 


NORFOLK/SUFFOLK 

BORDERS 



Sp»CKmi deuched bricLIBni 
house is oonsemiioa viHage 
between Das and Btuy Sl 
E duromk. Rehnili 20 jean ago. 
retaining nnn> origcnB] (cutties. 
Fcmr bedrooms, cenual healing 
and open fire, two baljHpocts, 
fitted ‘■■vt’-*' SepbJL tuanue 
garden, brick dotride gange. 

Whole properly wcO 
maintained. £137^00 
Tdephonr 

01379 687240 for details 


Overseas Property 


FRENCH PROPERTY NEWS 
morthh. for wur baa napy tala- 
pOona (0181} 9471834 


Spain 


COSTA DEL SOL: Bandtavta La 
Pactwca. Pint door 2 bad 2 baft 
apt. Futyfumiabed. OwrionHnp 
the GUadataaWa vaSoy. S mtaia 
walk from stflaga. Good iMaau- 
nrntB. saAnmlng, tennis and 
tataura araa. E4SJJ00 obo 1st: 
01642 722 SfiS 



Prance 


EXHIBITION 

12TH - 14TH SEPTEMBER 1997 

FRL 11.00 AM TO 6.00 PAL SAT. 10.00 AM TO 6.00 PAL SUN. 10.00 AM TO 5.00 PM 
THE EXHlBraON CENT RE, N OVQTEL, 1 SHORTLANDS, 
HAMMERSMITH, LONDON W6 

OTTgansed hv PRENCH FROPEKTY PiEWS 2a Lamblou Road. London SW20 0LR. 
TekphooK 018J 944 5500. Visit our httpdTOTvwtonch ^ wijpaaty-aewa^cnan 

1 BRT pyNS BIGG EST & BEST EXHIBITIONS FOR HOLIES IN FRANCE j 



Tuo UK’s 

display of ovc-r.ye«s 
proporty 

Over 130 diireront 

and dovclopor* 
Holiday, fctiicmcn I 
■and business property 
Indcpondunt expert 
Ic-Col X financial 

advisors 





BALEARIC ISLANDS* WEST olDieS 

« BOA* CARIBBEAN • FAR EAST 

• CHANNB. ISLANDS *USA*QtB 

* ITALY • FLIGHTS • BOOKS 
MOR E CMOI OB THAN ANY BVBNTI 

K» JNPOKMAnON fACX 

mw om goga m wbu 


FREE 

ADMISSION 
FOR 2 WITH 
THIS ADVERT 


To advertise in this 
section please call the 
Property Team on 
0171 293 2343/2037. 






Advertise your property through the Independent and Independent on Sunday’s highly 
successful Property Gallery, a marketplace that is tried, tested and works. 

The advertisement appears in the Saturday Long Weekend or the Sunday Travel. Money, 
Property sections. Your property will appear in the format shown here, with 40 words of 
description complemented by a foil colour photograph of your home. 

The Cost 

The more advertisements you book, the cheaper the cost per ad> 

/ x Advertisement costs £95 

2 x Adi’ertisemems cost £130 (£65 each) 

3 x Advertisements cost £150 (£50 each) 

Fiflin the coupon below and said payment, a colour photograph and up to 40 words of copy to: 

The Property Team, Classified Advertising. 19th Floor. Independent Newspaper. 

1 Canada Square, Canary Wharf, London £14 SDL 

Dollar for rtcdw of c ijjtflm b at ban b imtbg diyc friar to piHkatioa. 

Offer CfM Jo pfrne adrmbro «ab-. i i nt iria l MwttMag ydtaff MiflaMe h wunaL 







NR LEICESTER 



Imoiaaiifltetirrw hr* 
apartment ia I 

Lodge 14 miles I 



as, 

area. Small 

V£74360o.im>. 

Pay: 0171 293 2343 


NAME - TELEPHONE (daytime) ....... 

ADDRESS — - - 

I require lQ 2D } O (lick appropriate box) Advertisementls) at a total cost of £ .... 

Please enclose a cheque for this amount made payable to ‘Newspaper Pu Wishing Pic’ or fill in your Visa/ Access/ Amex/Daws Chib details: 


CREDIT CARD NO ! 


I EXPIRY DATE.. 


SIGNATURE.. 


For advice or more information please call ‘The Property Team ’ on 0171-293 2343 or 0171-293 2302 


























classified 


SATURDAY 6 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 


TO RESPOND TO ANY 
Voice personals ADVERTISEMENT, CALL 

0891 862 117 

AND FOLLOW THE EASY INSTRUCTIONS. 

24 HOURS A DAY! 

(Calls cost 50p per minute at all times) 


SE PTEMBER 1997 • THE INDEPENDENT 
FAX: 0171 293 2505 
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WOMEN 

SEEKING 


TRUTH ABOUT . 

CATS & DOGS 
Female, enjoys long raft*, sun- 
set walks, tuna sandwiches, 
music, tots of laughter, seeks 
pole u< tall madly m love wltv 

-Ciar Euarea. 1T172fl 

" EXCEPTIONAL WOMAN 
stunning, beaudhil IreWefeU. 
ittww. numerous. balanced, 
articulate woman , seeks auo- 
eessM man ot Integrity end 
saint. NTS. 6'+, 35 45, and 
who's ready lor retalionshlp of 
mutual gtwng and exdtemenL 
London/Herta/Beds/Bucks/Ca ' 

mta emz 

LOVELY WOMAN 
30 London-based, seeks 
advenhxous, kindred spirt, 28- 
35. lor music, motntabmtlng, 
hooks and weekends away, 

tofU provided. TT1746 

FUN 

Mired race female. 23. green 
eyes, looking (or fun. fflwa 
dubs. pubs. art. seeks male, 
23-30. for trtendshlo/raiaikm- 
dup, London area. 1T1897 
KIND GENUINE MALE? 

Tall, slander, friendly profes- 
sional female, enjoys music, 
meals out. pubs, cosy evenings 
m. seeks tac. humorous, settled 
man. 27-34. After many (fisap- 
pofntmentB. I'm seeking a test- 
ing retottonehip. ■mafla 

COMPLETELY HAT STAND 
Female graduate, 33. blonde/ 
green, sporty. 6km. GSOH. 
seeks simlar male. 33-40. tor 
friendship, possible roiatjon- 

tato. g1690 

PARTNER WANTED 
Professional, slim, attractive, 
30-sometiwg female. ST, Into 
potties and music, seeks inte*- 
gem & articulate male, 30-46, 
tor relationship. M40 a 
OxtardshnB. TT1H2 

SLEEPLESS W SUFFOLK 
Tal, striking, flame-hatred 
female, mid*30a, Beaks excel- 
lent company ot an educated, 
respondent man, S'+, to store 
good things in life. If you enjoy 
sunset walks, good tood/Mna 
and adventure, then please 
can. J1735 

SEEKS COMPANtONSMP 
Fun-loving. young-at-heart 
female. 38. Interests include 
walking, playing tennis, cine- 
ma. music, earing out seeks 
Intellectual, cuthnd. sensitive 
male, 36-45. GSOH. tor friend- 


SPONTANEOUS LADY 
Affectionate, professional 
woman, 38. with 3 cate. 2 
teenagers & Ax-it-up house, 
seeks tunny, warm, solvent 
man. to share fun rimes, spe- 
cial moments, lets laugh 

together. tri<599 

INCURABLE ROMANTIC 
Successful professional 
female, early 40s, seeks InteUt- 
gaitt, creative, professional 
male. 30-45, GSOH. for lasting 
relarionstip. Genuine replies 
only. Kent TTT7S7 
TM3UFH 

SHm. attractive. inleMgent 
female, seeks slmBar, tattsh 
male, 29-39. to enjoy ERsworth 
Kelly. Thai food, coal dubs. 
Alan Shearer, London He, IN* 
Ike. Canbbean su rises, cold 
beer and inore? 1T1712 
THERESA 
WORLD TO EXPLORE 
Practical hard-working. loyaL 
canng. 3Bmfsh female, young 
40. ST. N/S. seeks witty. W. 
sporty mole, tor friendship and 
possible trfe partnership. E 
YOfkS. Tf 1746 

SEEKING 

SOUTH EAST MALE 
Tan. funta/tng. sftn tamale. 41. 
5'il. enjoys eyeing, outdoor 
pursuits, seeks stellar male, for 


PETITE SOLVENT WIDOW 
60 -sometning. enjoys dancing, 
travel and lots more, seeks 
smart gem. lor friendship, pos- 
sibly more. Grimsby area. 
W1750 


ARE YOU WHAT 
. PM LOOKING FOR? 
™*«loniri dance & drama 
and woman of many 
F™- I believe the best things 
MHe are free but also love the- 
cfnama and restairants. 
saekfag a professional 
mate. SO+ . for romance. 
~742 

ARE YOU THERE? 
Atiraetfcre, honest, caring lady, 
“too loves the sea. nature. 
"afWng, music, history, read- 
ino. seeke tal, strong, mature, 
stetfor Cat, wtto would value a 
special, trusting friendship. 
PossMa reteflcmahki. 1T1741 
STYLISH AND FUN 
AttracCva. styflsh. green-eyed, 
atm, blonde, articulate female, 
N/S, VGSOH, veiled Interests, 
seeks attractive, accomplished, 
M male. 35-46, with sincerity. 
SOH and oo ttufai ii. Cheshire/ 


Professional, solvent female, 
creative. articulate, sensitive. 
40s, N/S, seeks eflgmfy uncon- 
ventional mate, 40-50. looking 
» start e family. GSOH a veal 
ataat Orcon area. •gl749 
THE WOMAN M BLACK 
Warm, attractive, slim. tatett- 
gent, Sih Wales-based female. 
43, enjoys travel, wine, live 
music, sunshine & laughter, 
seeks emottenaffy Rferete male. 
35-60, for love/romance. 

DM 734 

CLEETHORPES GIRL 
GenUne famele. eariy 40s, eSm 
bufld, wtm GSOH. seeks gen- 
uine male, 40s or 50a. for 


ATTENTION! 

Witty, kind-hearted, outgoing 
female graduate, 44. 5*7*. 
bninetta/grey-Wua. enjoys col- 
lecting antiques. DIY, ihe ans. 
seeks witty male. 35-45, 
GSOH. tor fun, friendship. 
maybe more. gi700 
FAILED TO MATURE 
Sightly shy, talksrive female, 
young 40s. tows ffte. men. 
pubs and dinghy sailing, 
searching tor an average man, 
35-50, GSOH. Cambridge 

area. <M6B4 

NORTH EAST 
SURREY BASED 
Divorced female, young 43. 
N/S. seeks male, 45-55. to 
share interests and posable 

future. TT172S 

FRIENDSHIP AND FUN 
Happy, indapendenL attractive, 
styffsh woman. rrncMQs, with a 
busy Me, seeks a man who 
Ukafi and values himsefl and is 
up for friendship and fun. 


CURIOUS? 

teteNgent female, seeks taff, fit 
single male. 45+ . to share stim- 
ulating, challenging, interesting 
Kb. N Stiiopshfee/S Cheshire 

area. TM681 

MAN M AMOiiON 
Affectionate, atraettva, blonde 
woman, GSOH, enjoys good 
bod aid wine, theatre, cinema, 
town and aurtiy, seeks good- 
humoured, tal, sincere mate. 

London area. TT1693 

WE DESERVE TO BE HAPPY 
I am affectionate, understand- 
ing. humorous and ultiuuilve 
female, looking for an easygo- 
ing, tail sagittarian mate. 45- 
55, WS. able to relocate. n« en 
eldest chid, tor lasting retation- 

ahio. South. 171704 

HHIO 

Solvent useful. Hampshire 
woman, eariy 50s. wotid love 
to meet energetic, educated 
man, to share good company, 
country weekends, horses, 
dogs, flreofcte evenings. 

-3-1722 

COUNTRY TEA AND CHAT 
Quiet but friendly. Cambridge- 
shire female, with Interests in 
photo gra phy, horae-radng, 
antiques, okt bulldlngs/vehi- 
ciee. likes animate, cycling, 
books, the country, seeks, 
horaetaring male, 45-55 tor 

friendship. 1F1687 

EAST MIDLANDS 
Creative, profeeetonai.woriia- 
hollc, wttiy. stylish, warm 
tamale, slim, enjoys motor- 
sports, Sms, art, opera/blues, 
travel seeks special man, 454-. 
GSOH 'EM 724 


NEW ENGUSH REPATRIATE 
Lively, outgoing, female writer, 
demon cook, music (over, 
seeks adventurous, buggy, 
humorous, honest sensuous 
mala. 48 onwards, tor laughter 
and love. TT1713 
SEEKING 

SOMEONE SPECIAL 
Professional, Canadtan temate. 
young 403, with beauty brains 
and a bubbling personality, 
enjoys travel, sports, the arts, 
seeking cultured, saprttafcated. 
unattached. good-tocMng mala, 
lor friendship, possfota relaltor- 

ahio. TTi 531 

DISILLUSIONED FEMALE 
Sociable, tal, blonde tamale. 
24. enjoys the finer thtogs in 
He. seeks ail amusing mala, 
(a Bteckadder not a Mr Bean). 
25-35. lor friendship, posebte 
relationship. Midlands area. 

TT1S71 

IMMIMiU H5T 

Happy, easygoing, indepen- 
dent. warm, H. Yoritshtae lady 
an lecturer. 5'4\ brown eyas, 
seeks brkritt. Independem. pos- 
itive. good-looking male, with 
tetegrity and wit tor friendship. 
□ossfbta raiattonshto. 711587 
SEEKING THAT 
SPECIAL SOMEONE 
Yang female, 30s, soaks affa- 
ble, gregarious, loving, aasygo- 
tag. political LnteSgent inteileo- 
tuai weU-raat mate, preferably 
car owner and N/S. tor serious 
relationship, with a view to mar- 
riage. -01582 

SEEKING A 
SPECIAL SOMEONE 
Stunning, beautiful Inside and 
ouL strong, balanced, articulate 
tomato, seeks successful male. 
35-45. BV.tar friendship, possi- 
ble relationship. London/Home 

Counties. -Pi 587 

BBC 

Attractive, genuine, British bom 
Chinese female university 
graduate, ST, seelceprofes- 
aional waSepaken BBC mete, 
5TT+, lor friendship, possfota 


EAST MDS AREA 
Ufe-kwlng, thlrtytsh tamale. Into 
travaffing. creativity, wine, 
friends, (tints and otiwr good 
things to Ufa, seeks a person 
with similar Interests. 1M53S 
SLOW BOAT 

Outgoing toma to, m ld-30s. 
peaSL Atof^wSukTcha^e 

her tempo from sachet to a 

dotty Ponca. Pi 472 

COULD rr BE YOU? 
Blade female, 27, ST. seeks 
kind, lively, witty, generous 
patient, honest, trustworthy, 
reliable, adventurous, dark 
male. 24-34. ST-VT. tor 


LOOKMG FOR A NICE GUY 
Pretty, vfvadous. over-educat- 
ed tomato, 29. into danctog. 
wine A conversation, seeks 
warm, attractive mala. 25-35, 
who tent eeaffy tettetidated and 
is prepared to tie about how we 
met BriatoVLondon area. 

in 484 ; 

SPEW LOVE WITH ME 
Mecflterrenean female. 32, 
dark/darir. Glasgow area, 
seeks tefl. dark, handsome,. 
bitelOgem male, capable of 
sharing a ro ma ntic, tong-term 


INSPIRE- ME 

woman, 32. Brea Gtoar, C D 
Fradrfch. Gothic. Driltmuafk, 
nan new age othernesses, 
imagination, bust seeks man 
of depth. Integrity and inspira- 
tion 10 mast and sea Brighton 

based. tT1544 

PARTNER WANTED 
Professional, sltei, attractive, 
30-aoma thing female. 5'6*, 
1*88 politics, music, gardening, 
swimming, walking, eating out 
seeks imeIHgent & articulate 
male, 30-45. tor reiationshto. 
M40 Oxfordshire. TT1 552 
HERE GOES! 

Demonstrative, loud, Bvafy. 
sensitive, divorcee women, sto- 
gie mum. university researcher 
and fT wiz, 34, enjoys music, 
food and raadtog. Seeking tafl. 
tun. outgoing, confident and 
truthful Northern man. simitar 




It’s amazing how many calls you 
get whe n you're i n the paper/ 

/ UFFS BEST WHEN SHARED M 
I loring. smgbfemde. GSOfj, Bn good IbadL ® 

\ V g iB &q . i ffJrj in (twaouiWy. Ln (»ne» ool md Iff. 

3dpjter km in. tT ed Li n g ooribg, wu2m men, 
f wSh G5CH and iMkr aSnes fcr laag+vn 
I rektiecrihjp. iyOI23 S 

atten^^^xHdersi 

WieJcorae to our NEW Voice Personals - sectfort—acd what's more, it’s a super FREE service for our readers/ It's 
FREE to place a personal ad which wiU be seen by readers all over the country; FREE advice on how to write your 
ad, and FREE* to retrieve your responses from other readers and record your voice greeting. 

Our Voice Personals** section is the best way to meet sincere, interesting and fan. people throughout the area, aid ' 
just like you! It’s easy too! Simply call the numberbelow to place your FREE personal ad. Other readers will then 
be able to hear the voice behind the ad. You will be given a confidential hox number winch means only you wiU 
have access to any responses left for you; (The section will appear in both Saturday's Independent and The 
Independent on Sunday). 

MEETING PEOPLE JUST LIKE YOU HAS NEVER BEEN EASIER* 

SO, DON'T MISS OUT! 

Place your FREE ad today! Call: 

0800 216318 

Tlw— nicepwridwfr to i P Haii N i ij lJKLM.lwWnwlnetewtereitenBMwBaatoetorttteMHlre.lHeiiiei’eai n ite B iiraMlWtiMnBBnMBIrawigr' 
0900 cals, cat par mtnutn: & ninth. Bp mrtnos dP dayslhs wftmrtar la Unan i te ancouwgad to *acom a wka uiuateg prtar to pub fc adon. If yea 
respond 10 an aMtaw- a*io Iwa not teoanM ■ idot (yaatea, you ate nff here ttw npportiRfly to taava a iMMga. 


Vbicep 

Oi no 216 010 

24 HOURS A DAY! FOR UVE ASSISTANCE FROM 
A VOICE PERSONALS' REPRESENMTVE, 
CALL MONDAY-FR1DAY 9A M-8PM. 


EXETER LADY 
Romantic & genuine, tnjstwar- 
tftjr & considerate, GSOH, 
enjoys must (toflctotossicaf/ 
poputer). tneteie. cbwna, ana. 
(fining ouL ooasffeounbyskfe, 
eedta honeaL genuine man, 
with loving heart, 208-408. 

1T1475 

GLAMOROUS GLASWEGIAN 
Friendly, fun-loving, sincere. 
toteWgeM. attractive female 
part-time student 30s, 5'1*. 
loves aoctaUatog, intimate 
evenings In, seeks educated, 
Bood-ta oktog, aofv B nt tneto, 33 - 
45, tor commuted relationship. 

■nr 545 

NO RART-71MEHS 
Female, 37, wkh the inuM tau- 
rean vices and virtues, seeks a 
man to share the joys o( books 
and muddy walls. Nick Lowe 
tone yes! Laurence Lovett not 
West Mkfiands. Tn487 
FUNNYMAN WANTED 
Warm, affectionate, professtarv- 
al spontaneous woman. 38. 
enjoys cosy dtoners, country 
welts, being whtoked away for 
surprise weekends, neks car- 
ing, funny, warm. IntamgenL 
soivenL professional mate, 30- 


DO YOU FfT THIS BLL? 
Attractive, stm. toteMgeirt, 
artistic tomato, enjoys music, 
arts, convnsetion. travel, 
aodelWnfl, good food, cinema 
& raadtog, seeks starter, easy- 
going, solvent, kind & loyal 
male, 38-44, tor friendship, 

noaatrtf more. tTIBBQ 

SENSE OF FUN 
Sporty, sfim female graduate. 
33. Monde/greefi, GSOH, 
seeks sbnttar male, 33-40, tor 
friendship, possible relation- 
ship. g1Q20 

SEEKHIG SOUL MATE 
inteffigenl acorpte tomato. 29, 
seeks soul mats, to share win- 
ing, t&ina moonfit walks, toflt- 
hg. midnight ufts and loot at 
iw.^Khw enoiR 

LIVELY MALE WANTED 
Lively, tangle, vfvadtow, weft- 
traveled. professional woman. 
37, enjoys reeding, theatre, 
wafting, evening tatout, seek 
sbnter male, wtth view 10 long- 
term rstationshlp/mantage. NE 
England. tno24 


FEMALE, 38a 

OuteL pleasant . ralabto 
totnala, N/S. enjoys lorefgn 
travel, eating out concerts, cin- 
emas, keep-fit seeks honest 
caring, generous mala, under 
40s. N/S. tamOar Merest for 
friendship. London area. 
IT 1029 

WITTY BLACK FBHALE 
Extrovert female, late 30a. 
many vailed Interests, who 
enjoys the beat thtogs In Be. 
seeks black mete, for frfend- 
sHp/reistlonehto- London area. 

tnaoi • 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE LADY 
Are you open-minded, fun-lov- 
ing, sensitive and In ycur 30s? 
Do you enjoy travel coun&y- 
skfe, photography, wtae. chat- 
ting. sJmpScky, Ittma. raadtog, 
anuggttng and artrantures? Me 
tool Tm a tomato. 33. Call me! 

tT1239 

FRENDLY FEMALE 
Chrintinn. vegetarian female, 
■ 28, 5V, aim buid, Bras music, 
nwiktag. anlmeie, ctoemA hav- 
ing ton. seeks CMbUhl Intel-, 
graft male, striker age. GSOH. 
lor frienda M p/romence. North 
Manchetaer area. TH033 
SEBONG 

KENT BON-VTVEUR 
Hopetuly etfracttve female, 29. 
ST. average build. GSOH. 
enjoys good fodd. wine: bom- 
party, tennis, travel, seeks 
hopafitay attractive, uon fl de n t 5 
interaattog male. 27-40, for 
friendship, possible netetton- 
sftfp. 'P1 166 

NO MORE MIND GAMES 
TUI. divorced female. 30a, 
wfckad SOH, seeks oldar.com- 
pasaionatB, dtralghtforwerd 
mala, preferably w London, to 
night the spark to my Ufa 

■m 212 

PUPPY LOVE 

Cky professional, romantic, tafl. 
inetfum-buDL attractive, black 
female, GSOH, seeks roman- 
tic, Ctty professional, black 
mete, 32-37, N/S. tangle wttn 
M/C values, tor reiatfonimp. No 

Um»wastBra. trnao 

SENSE OF FUN 
Sporty, elm female graduate, 
33. btande/green, GSOH, 
seeks skater male, 33-40, tor 
friendship, posattka ratafon- 
shto. TM 020 


FEMALE MHJfC 
Attractive, brown-eyed. Angto- 

Weh tomato, 34. aseke sana- 
tive male, tor music end mirth. 

BUBB 

SEBONG ROMEO 
Sociable female, 34. enjoys 
traveling, downs, theatre, ail 
cooking, seeks outgoing, reti- 
abto male. 32-4a tor Mend- 


FOR YOUR LOVE 
Famata. 30. into wMMng. 
cycflng, wMng & (fining, seeks 
tough, tender, genuine male, to 
endure and enyr/ London wth. 
■01244 

WALK MTO MY LIFE 
Sociable female. 30b, loves 
footboA. ffirrs, music, sterd-up 
comedy, rttfftn. seeks honest 
mole, tor wafts, friendship. 

•TM17S 

PARLEZ-VOUS RRANCA1S? 
Professional taL tatot, weD- 
travelled, muttflingual, 

respectabto female. 32. emer- 
aW eyes: Bras ctiBdren, 
antiques, rati^oa potties, cur- 
rant altalnL seeks professional 
attrac ti ve. e ee yg o Mg. inteill- 
gent, North African male, any 
age. tor marriage. Car owner 
preferred inial 


SKKKIN(, 

WOMF.N 


HERE I AM 

Asian mala. 24, seeks female, 
tor TLC and roma n ce. 1T1721 
TOGETHERNESS 
.4 HAPPWESS 
Happy, eartyrefired. ttnendaly 
secure, educated mate, 5^". no 
ties, seeks petite, cultured, 
slender, charming lady, to 
explore titB poetabUty of a long, 
dedicated and loving retaatan- 


rU. BE THERE FOR YOU 
Tolerant Christian, solvent wid- 
ower, 74, seeks tamflac cul- 
tured tody, with Whw to mar- 


DRTVE WITH IE 
Tal. slim, mature mala, seeks 
Hfe partner, prafembly bettroom 
dancer, who enjoys last cars. 
TM730 ; 


SAILOR 

m walrtraveOed. emoflonafly 
stable matoraritot enjoy* food, 
good seBng. seeks Ura-nftnded 
female. S-50. GSOH. tor 
1 


PROFESSIONAL MALEI 
TM. Bfim, attractive, friemfiy, 
easygoing mate. 35, enjoys 
restaurants, cinema, visaing 
historical places, country walks, 
soaks Iveiy. chatty female, wtth 
a mischievous streak and a 
greet smile. London area. 

gIBBB 

THE JOYS OP Llffi 
Shy mete. 42. seeks honest 
tamete. 3045. for friendship/ 
relationship. East Anglia. 

P1747 

LAUQHMG WOMAN? 
Tiaveflng man. seeks soft 
mate, 30teh. for general merri- 
ment. Can dance, tough, cook, 
end lump Into riven. tneB2 


and jump Into rtveni- tM6Se 
ROMANTIC, 
YOUNG-AT-HEART 
As the saying goes, there may 
be snow on me tool but there Is 
Ora down below: Man, SO*, fits 
raring to go. saska yung. out- 
going female. 50+ , North 

London. TT1 703 

ORIENTAL GIRL NEEDED 
Male. 19. enjoys inuslo. aong- 
wrttfng.' choreography, dub- 
bing, aaekxtemtrie. 18-22. horv 
asi ton lovtag, p9ny anknta, tor . 
reteMons W p. ' Leeds area. 
YM71B 

SEEKING 

M)B>BBENT WOMAN 
R omantic, easygoing, genuine, 
professional male, 23, 710*. 
average txdd, N/S, GSOH. 
eploya soctalUing, dubs, wil- 
ing. tataSgant canveraetion. 
seeks modem, chserfU, inaplr- 
tna Independent woman, simi- 
lar age. tor poealble romantic 
retaEtorcailp. East 


AFFECTIONATE AMS 
Sincere. Inteligent goodJook- 
Ing, witty; loyal, romantic mete. 
z&. ff. enjoy* theatre. dWng 
out. waking, cinema, seeks 
tamOsr female, 25-45. no ties, 
for friendship, socialising, 
maybe more. Mkfiands area. 

nr 716 

SEEKING 

SOMEONE SPECIAL 
Sporty mote, 2S, N/S. aeektag a 
female, N/S. lor a serious re»- 
Bonshto. trisaB 


SWEET THING 
Beautiful man, enjoys eating, 
seeking Interesting, fenny. 
MraUdy. fuH&ring lady- 

tor irtendahlpftwnance. 

qi709 — 

— KEKMG NEW START 

urfn 32 , n/S, Into sports, toe 
outdoor*, must and the , rate, 
seeks down-to-earth, cud dly, 
bubbiy. huggabte lad y, fltini toe 
North, to escape London Be 

■rittv '01679 

TONGUE-TIED 

TM. dark and handsome. L^n- 

looking mate, 33, pnrfesatonta 
UngulsL seeks ferrate. 30+, for 
tove, romance and fun. 


SENSIBLE MALE SEEKSLT 
.raodabie, aentabte. Mkfiands 
lady, for sanelite times Bid 
shoring. By the way. I'm a sen- 

afttomato. 34. <fl77S 

RARE EARTH 

TM, good4oo«ng, down-to- 
earth mate. 34, tradtfonta qual- 
teea wfth 90s sentabfitty. seeks 
tamale. 20-35. for WendaWp at 

Bret TT1 737 

HARLESS GORILLA 
Wendy, easygoing, down-to- 
earth, caring, affectionate. 
Asian mate, 35. CJSOH, cur- 
rently not working, seeks warm- 
hearted. easygoing female, 
ZS+, GSOH. for friendship end 
eonaMnK Barimhire. V1683 


OWING, CARMG MAN 
Creative male. 45. seeks that 
■pedal female, 36-65, appear- 
ance unbnporteuft. children no 
problem, for special retatlorv 
BhJp/pertnershlp. Sheffield 
area. tn87B 

LIVER BB» WANTED 
Professional, ewq^dna work- 
aholic mate, seeks friendly 
female to share usual and 
unusual pursuits. Meaty been- 
ttful and Bo/ventl inefe 
ACTIVE MALE 

Attractive mete, 35, seeks sflm. 
older lady of dtatinetton, tor 
nlghB titouLAl genuine repfieo 
answered. (SMTLondon/Eoat 
coast preferradl TUTU 
ATTRACTIVE 
FBIALE WANTED 
For sflghtiy unconventional 
Ubren mala. 5*10", late 30s. 
N/S. wtth offbeat SOH, who 
orjoys active Bfsstyte, but con 
be lazy el time*, usual hobbiea 
& some not sa triTOS 
ROMANTIC TEACHER 
Attractive, dvoroad mete, 41. 
■ra* ttersture. fens, theatre, 
seeks InteBaanL attractive 
tamale, up to 35, for romance. 

NnrtofcareBL -inras 

SP£S UKEUS1 
Professional educated male. 
41, ST. GSOH, enjoys reed- 
ing, cinema, theatre, seeks 
female. 30-40, with tamitar 
Interests, tor friertdstfti and 
ooesfote romance. tnTIO 
SMCBtE MDLANDS MAN 
InWBgenL tangle, balding. An 
male, 42. ST. GSOH, non- 
smoker, specs, enjoys cinema, 
music, rsadbig, travel footbaa, 
seeks sincere, easygoing lady, 
age unimportant tor testing 


NON-MACHO MALE 
Divorced yet romantic, afim- 
mata, 43, ST. enjoys jpeace A 
.qutet seeks tamttartennte.a&-l 
45. GSOH. N/S. tor ftferetaitlp 
and testing relationship. Notts 

area. TTIBfll 

DESPERATELY 
SEEKKGSnA 
Spkftuel dvorced, attractive, 
non-drinking, vegetarian. Aster 
mate, eariy 40*. B\ n/S. enjoys 
squash, badminton, swfmrftig. 
seeks similar, Asian tamale, 30- 
40. enjoys same sports, tor 
friendship, possible relation- 

ship- tT1756 

PROFESSIONAL 
WITH ATTITUDE 
Attractive, sensitive moun- 
taineer, 34. enjoys. hB wafcmg. 
cycflng. ate, seeks female 
mountaineer, tor adventure. 

TM 754 

SEEKING ISOLDE 
Tett, stkn. gaad-tealdng, tada- 
penderrt. tatalfigent mate, com- 
ptex character, seeks fell, aim, 
intelligent, unconventional 
tamale, for retattonshfo. 
PI 729 


THWIOTGr, 

PERSON^HEDOWffn 

Nk»4o^ afL « 
end vtm. 

europeawlatin 

(tvteflo, no ties, GSOH, N/3. 
Bves Be to lull s«*3 - 

38+. N/S. London area. 

■g-1739 

WHY HAVENJ I 
GOT A PARTNER? 

akXr female, to *i«ra 9«*1 
and happy times ahead, 

S'SStecSSy tomote. 40- 
^ NriTto Sare We 

to itfe. -names Vattw or North 

London area. TT16B2 

O’ LEVEL LATIN FAILED 
Mate, late 50a. St\ MS. 
musual but no rtutcaae. Eras 

SSMSS-Jj-K 

H aricshlrB. TT 17D1 — 

CALL ME 

Eariy-retlrad. univetsay acade- 
mic, DorsetHrased v«Ajwer. 

Pkes wtntng, dWng. csndte tight, 
tog hues, music, pulp, antique*. 

own houee/car.GSOH seeing 

educated, aim, attractive lady. 
SOteh. N/S. for TLC together 
Mmre*4m.w ftTISga 
m l- pmsented male 

Mortal drinker, enjoys converea- 
tlon, travel home, gardening. 

cooking, driving, seeks genulra 

femtae^ow petwnagyj* 

conversation, teughwr. frtend- 
attn posstblv more. TTlMg — 
SOULMATE 

Danish, taft tatat and attradne 
mate. 32. enjoys cinema, toe- 
atre.socteteing.cooldrtg.w- 
el mutac and laughter seektag 
a London female, with tamttar 
Interests, for frien^hlp, posta- 
htn rtUattonsHn 7T1584 
CALL MEI 

fnteBgenl witty, sotvaitt. aspir- 

a nteto artist 52. 6*. seeking a 
Blm/medlum, Imaginative 


MANCHESTER QEKT LEMAN 

UttL romanflc. weiHiaretMati 

ae»«r teoChW. ftB«l «. 
country**- sport and ttwetta. 
aoeking a lady. 30-4S. to tthttfe 
pood Sms. travel an dtoBM 
Sb h tree pa rtnership PtjTy 

LONDON MAN 

Mature, fovtng, hlentfiy mate, 
oreovs food and fun etc. seeka 
voliiq-ai -heart femote. 4M5. 


kmd. triag e 

— SINGLE DAD 
SorvenL toft takn mate. 43. 9 

posstota retefionship. .glS38 


mi:\ 

SIKKINC 

MKN 


COMPAWONSHP 
Retired, profawtonta mate., 
oarty 70s. nwny W*"* 
saeks sunltar mate, 70-05, lor 
CO rnpan«onah{D. LomfeHmM 
Country. T f .ljgg 

wiar MtOLANDS male 
11 none 01 these words puts wu 
off, atvo me a call, young mtea 
stutfert. 20. lfkas poDDb*. ctae- 
ma. music, seaka tanttterinata. 
IB- 35. lor liiandshlpnatetioft- 

hMp. 1Tf6M 

~IJONOON professional^ 

Good-looking. flL maarokna. 
profosstonaL gey guy. 29. SV. 
K«. GSOH. «W> Sfe. MU 
atm nor, handsonw. tnteHgam. 
honest guy. avHlhwJatetsp^ 
Bal retaonn uMp mTQg 
WAHWICKSHWE AREA 
Gay mate. 32. seeks atner gay 
male. IB-27, tor run-tovtng ttma. 

TT17S2 

CUOOLEME 

Mate. 37. iftas football and *► 
teg oul seeks mokr, ZSv. sW- 
lor interests, tot rrfencMMp/ 

mavbemore. t H731 

CHOCO LATE KISSES 


and free-tfttnktag female, up » 
4a for special relationship. 
Yoffcahtra/North. AO replies 

answered- -01581 

ARE 

YOU A ROCKING LASS? 
Mato student 23. enjoys bear, 
going oul toud music seeking 
a female, tor titendshfo and a 


LONDON HALE 
TM, tangle and quite handsome 
mate 30. seeking female, aged 
2H5, tor MaraMiip a nd patta- 

bte romance. 7T1575 

SENSIBLE 

Cotag. professional mefeyoung- 
boklng 46, 5ET. N/S. brown eyes, 
brown hak. of aim bufld, Ikes 
ooiMryaide, eftomettve thera- 
pies and growth, seeks female, 
300-408, for friendship, possi- 
ble rehdfarmhip. London- wee. 


JOKER! 

Easygoing, sporty graduate. 
28. seeka friendly. tateBgont 
young woman, to go out and 
eoend tkne wtth. TT1520 
SCOTTISH MALE 
Attractive, tfivoced. tontaring 
mate, 42. no flea. GSOH, seeka 
a femtee. 30-60, tor friendship. 


30s. GSOK enjoys eating 011L 
driving, oountsyskta. oonverea- 
tion. laughter, seeks SlmBar, 
easygoing mala, inter 30. for 
lasting, romantic reWfonihip. 

Manchester. H16S5 

TALL 8 CREATIVE 
Very tall aAKtionUB. creative, 
American, gay male. 3a 
btondtotoe. was cinema, the- 
atre. travel and conversation, 
seeks mtettgenL ton. landau 
area mate. 25-40. (or friendship 


SUSSEX/LONDON 
Romantic, affectionate, cul- 
tured male. 48. 6*. Hkes ctessL 
cal singing, co sm opolit an tanr- 
ests seeks someone, late 90s- 
5a to cere tor. Listen fa my 


SHEFFIELD 
WITTY HISTORIAN 
Cultural, cleanshaven, nan- 
scene. shy. romantic male, 49, 
5*5*. fttm in»ro*t seeks active 
guy. any taco, for kisses and 
cuddtea. 91723 


WOMF.N 

SEEKING 

WOMEN 


EAST ANGLIAN 
CONSULTANT. 
Romantic, sdteere, gantte 
female East AngHan consultant 
48. seeks N/S. non-poMical 
non-scene, pos^yaduata. suc- 
cessfuL prof aaaionai woman, to 
share my love of books; con- 
versation. countryside, mutac. 
dessert and East Angttan 
beaches V16B9 


FRIENDS 


SINGLE AGAIN 
Attractive, bubbly, atim, 
divorced female, lata 40s 
seeks to expand drete of 
Wends. Cheshire area. 

*1680 

SAILOR SOUGHT 
West Country, N/S. academic 
male. 64. ST, medium build, 
hair onoe fair, seeks N/S, pro- 
fessional lady, 50tah, tor frtend- 
ahlp. sailng adventures. SaiSng 


NEW 

FRIENDS IN NEWPORT 
Sana, outgoing. Intettgant lady. 
40s, enjoys music, dancing, pubs, 
good conversation and choco- 
ote. seeks new. strelgW male 
and ferrule friends, tar soctafis- 
tng and avenings out South 

wales area. P15S4 

TWP-LOVIWG MALE 
Ftt widower. 62, eaeks lady car 
driver, to share motor hoHdaya. 


GUIDHJNES: Pn*c»B mdividuali wabng Iang4anii monegonaw iilolloiuhipi may orkwrik* in Yoics nnanab’. Wfc fe* oefa coittrin a Mttdawiption. og» ranga Rteayta. o°d ovooittam. Adi meaning mialy mqrikk or onakMaonl langinga *4l nor b« oooaptad. Wb rasarw flw right to rafuia or adit ony od for «*iy raojon. Ads may no* be subnditori by paraam younger than 

18 yvari of ogs for pubBeWw in \fete« P«oonab\ Abo. no o* wiflbn publnbod waking pmora younger ftanIB yam oi ago. W. tugged itx* the Rrd tneettng criwayi be htad in a public place and Aw you do not iwuta yon r ful nawe. attw, or hgwe irivme numbnr until yoo m coaferkUe doing so. DBOAlMBh The Independanl oieumw no Uabliry for he content of or reply 
to any personal advertisement. Hie advertiser assumes complete babriuy for the ooruenr of ail replies to ony odveres e ment or recorded message and br ony dakm mode ogoind The Jndepttdenl as a nta thereof. The advertiser agrees to indemnify and hold The todependent hmmien bom all QMJs, ejmwnes [including reasonable solid tor's fees), lioUiboa and dcxnoges renAtng bam v 
caused by the putAcotion or recording placed by he advertiser or any reply to ony inch advertisement. By using Voice ft«ionob‘, Ihe advertiser agrees nor to leave his/her l u h qi ho n i number, last name, or adekess in his/her voice greeting message. Hie trade mark "Voice Pononah*" is used by Hie I n dependent vriti the pfunnsston of foetr proprietor TeieAtoWting UK Ud n/fl/B7 


Independent Hearts 



Success In!, a: l ru dive. '>;v// ctlucufca, sociable 

I can't believe they’re 
single! 

v_- 

Be a friend to a friend 

surest 

drawing down the moon 
0171 937 6263 

;vv, M, ,ni\ r UH . ! 


THERE’S MAGIC 
IN CONNECTING!! 


Explore and enjoy with a sense of adventure 
and Tun - life's Ibr living NOW!! 

The company of new interesting professional, 
business and creative people, make new friends 
and develop honest, sincere relationships. 
Unpretentious, friendly, intelligent single 
people with integrity, a sense of humour, 
similar values and aspirations and enthusiasm 
for enjoying life to the full!! 

GOOD CONNECTIONS 

01865 377417 

The seriously alternative personal 
introductions/social events company for 
those who do not take themselves or life 
too seriously (and naughty little 
penguins too!!) 

OXFORDSHIRE. BUCKS, BERKS. GUOS. 
WILTS. NORTHANTS. BATH and BRISTOL. 
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Gden 


PERSONAL INTRODUCTIONS 


■'.4 stunning success rale... 

Countless long term refalionsbij)s mail on Sunday 

) | Windsor: 01753 830350 l.ondon: 0171 499 9626 

A v I dcn floiisr - jS Thames Sired - \COulsor - S i.-t Il*K 


ATTACHED? 
SEEKING ROMANCE? 


Phone David now on 
0181 962 6300 for our new 
full colour information pack. 

Loving Links is the UK’s 
friendliest Newsletter dating 
resource with FREE 
CONSULTATION and 
HELPLINE for our subscribers. 
Nationwide + Discreet + Efficient 

„ ^ LOVING LINKS 

, — Suite 401, 

302 Regent Street 
London W1R 6HH 
0191 962 6300 (aaftime) 
v www.lovinglinte.co.uk 



NOTICE TO 
READERS 

The bdepBufat cannot 
guarantee lhal respondents 
will receive a reply wbai 
answering advertisements on 
Ibis pagL allhoogh *e bopc 
tint as a mauer of courtesy 
they wBL 

When making contact wiih 
people for ibe firs tone it is ' 
advisabk to mea in a public 
pbcc airf In a member of 
your family or trusted friend 
know where you «iD be. 
We would advise readers and 
advertisers in exercise cantioo 
when giving emi personal 
details. Tbs will be respected 
by ganrioc respondents. 


Lectures & Meetings 


Maitreya 

The World Teacher 



Benjamis Crane 


Corny Hefl 

25 Rsd Um StH» 
Loads* WCI 


NMattMSWtfSM' 

Ifin m fdtvisiw 


May 9A Stpf 
8J0 for 7.00pM 
Ftm adteissiaa 

CoS: 0171 482 1113 

tato/WwjLnMUre 


Transmission Meditation Woitehtop 

with. Benjamin Creme 

Sunday 14th September, 12-5pra 

Admission tree 

dmway Hall, 25 Red Lion Square, WCI 
A simple, potent way to serve humanity and help 
transform our world 

Tel: 0171 482 1113, bttraVwww 




For details on 
advertising -within 
this section and 
information on future 
Charity Features 
please contact 
Claire Louise Donald 
Tel:- 0171 293 2347 
Fax:- 0171 293 3156 


Chat Lines 


Bo vs Ahoy ! 


:!**.! 


C. ■. ~ 

FREEFONE 
> 0800 376 7807 



Ute. PUa+te. G cUe. 

o O 



INSTANT CONNECTIONS 2-ih'PS 

TO 45 WOMEN 
-ON LINE - 

0891708057 


JOIN CINELINK 

Socialise around 
Cinema/ Arts events in 
central London 

Tel: 0181 800 4822 

or send SAE to 
138 Lordship Road 
London N160QL 


T T 


CHAT chat chat 



JUST CURIOUS? 

~'%L 


0660 656 808 
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Theatre Chips with Everythin^ 
Lyttelton, RNT, London ^ 8 


T a C '“WJP? “n’t be lost on 
Arnold Wesker. For years, he’s 
smarted in public about his 

h Cl 016 establishment 

and has doggedly inveighed against the 
dominance of the director over the 
playwright, the mere interpreter over 
thi. originating art/sL And then what 

XJJIFJ?- raa ^ or revivaJ at the 

R»syal Court of The Kitchen that results 
in most of the praise and attention 
failing on the director, Stephen Daldiy. 
It was he who landed the accolades for 
his total revamp of the theatre space 
and for the skill with which he chore- 
o graphed the mounting bustle in the 
play's microcosmic work community, 
lummg the lunch-hour rush into an 

unforgettable Busby-Berkeley-meets- 
Danie vision of mechanised hell. 

Now. in the Lyttelton, there’s a 
splendid revival of Chips with Every- 
thing, Wesker’s 1962 National Service 
play about a handsome, privileged 
young rebel (an excellent, to-the- 
manner-bom Rupert Penry-Jones) 
who chooses to slum it in the ranks and 
stir up trouble, but who crosses back 
to his class when accused of siding 
with the proles because he can’t stand 
real, competition and wants to be “a 
Messiah to the masses”. 

As in The Kitchen, we’re confronted 
here with a large-cast microcosm of dis- 
parate individuals forced to become a 
unit. Once again, some of the most 
powerful scenes are those in which 
group actions speak louder than words 
and where the director carries the 
responsibility; and, once again, in our 
praise for the wonderful precision and 



Out of the frying pan... 


poetic fluidity of Howard Davies’ stag- 
mg, we’re in danger of under-estimat- 
ing Wesker's not inconsiderable con- 
tribution in having had the vision in the 
first place. 

A delightful and wordless highlight 
is the conscripts’ raid on the wire- 
walled coke yard to get some buckets 
of fuel for a late-night brew-up. All 
nippy, stockinged-feet stealth, the 
sequence involves numerous elaborate 
dartings across the stage with chairs 
and buckets as the men dodge the cir- 
cuiting guard and help hoist one of 
their number over and back. As staged 
here, the sequence is a sublime mix of 
the balletic comedy oftbe Chinese cir- 
cus and silent farce. This image of co- 
ordination is uplifting because of its 
chanciness and is thus in calculated 
contrast to the ambivalent spectacle, ‘ 


at octee beautiful and queasy-making, 
of the motley group transformed into 
a perfectly drilled machine in the 
passing-out parade at the end - the 
actors showing off the sqn are-bashing 
skills that they’ve picked up at Chelsea 
Barracks. ’ , . 

Well-nigh perfectly cast for physical 
types, Davies’ production does the play 
proud in all its moods and modes from . 
the naturalistic treatment of the raun- 
danities and strains of womanless 
NAAFI socialising (the men unself- 
consciously rock and rolling with each 
other in' these veiy pr e-Buming Blue 
tones) to the magnificent expressionist 
treatment of the breakdown and 
break- out of the bullied incompetent, 
Smiler (Julian Kenidge). Here, it 
takes you a bit of time to realise that 
he has escaped, as he bashes against 


the wire mesh walls that dominate Rob 
Howell’s striking, insistently prison- 
resembling set and as he trips over the 
interrogation lamps that extrude and 
dangle, like a forest of metallic trees, 
right down to the ground. And this is 
absolutely right, because Smileris 
“freedom” is circumscribed and 
doomed. 

It might seem particularly dubious 
to praise this production with the 
metaphor of a well-planned military 
operation. But that’s the difference 
between National Service and the 
theatre. Like the hoofers in A Chorus 
Line , which also ends with an almost 
inhumanly well-drilled 'display, these 
actors have chosen to be there. 

In rep. Booking: 0171-928 2252 

Paul Taylor 
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Rake it in with style 


I t’s been a difficult summer far 
British Youth Opera (BYO). 
Its founder Denis Coe fell ill, 
funds failed to materialise, re- 
hearsals were cut, performances 
cancelled: an everyday story of 
small-scale opera. The show 
must go on, though. Any num- 
ber of lavish stagings demon- 
strate that big biadgets guarantee 
nothing BYO’s two new shows 
have energy and ingenuity that 
might have been dissipated had 
more cash been available. 

Nigel Wfenington’s staging 
of Stravinsky’s The RoJce's 
Progress perhaps tries too hard 
to make something from next 
to nothing. Jess Curtis’s set 
consists of little more than a 
dozen or so kitchen chairs, 
arranged and rearranged so 
insistently that you wish the 
singers would ait and be still. 
Nevertheless they provide an 
effective way of creating stage 
spaces, and there is a real coup 
when chairs and chorus-mem- 
bers become the internal work- 
ings of Nick Shadow’s machine 
for converting stones to bread. 

Stravinsky's opera is a bold 
project for young angers (and 
instrumentalists) barely out of 
college- Its idiom hovers tanta- 
lisingly between the 18th and 
20th centuries, Auden and Kail- 
man’s libretto is so literate that 
you really want to hear every 
word, and you need to believe, 
at least far a moment, that 
Shadow might actually be Old 
Nick himself. In sober suit and 
sensible shoes, Richard Morri- 
son looks rather too responsi- 
ble, but he has an insinuating 


Opera Don Giovanni / Rake’s Progress 
British Youth Opera 


maimer that makes it credible 
that he might persuade Peter 
Amy’s Tbm Rakeweil out of 
lSth-cenrhny dress into the cor- 
rupting S^b °f ou r own time. 

Auty proves an interesting 
performer. His tenor has 
weight at bottom and top. and 
he gives good shape to the lines, 
though? like most of the cast, he 
doesn’t always get Stravinsky’s 
spikiness- Perhaps because the 
staling spends so long playing 
musical chairs, the principals 
hove little else to do but gesture 
operatically, though Auty con- 
veys something genuine with 
his body as well as his voice. 
Mari-Kjersti Tennfiorrfs Anne 
sings sweetly even if, like the 
character perhaps, she flutters 
just a tad, while Can Searie’s 
Baba the Turk produces a real 
frisson of delicious horror. 

Mozart’s Don Giovanni 
makes an obvious companion 
piece. Here, though, Hell has to 
be more real, even if it’s a Hell 
of Giovanni's making. Robert 
Chevara’s production, designed 
by Es Devlin, has more chairs, 
arranged around a central cir- 
cle (circus or bull-ring, as you 
will), on which principals and 
chorus sit, facing away from the 
action, awaiting their cue. It's a 
credit to the performances 
within the ring that those at its 
perimeter are no distraction. 

Costumes are more or (ess 
smart modem, so there isn’t 
much distinction between the 
classes, although Janies 


Lawrence's Giovanni las an 
aristocratic disdain that sets 
him apart. The work is sung m 
Amanda and Anthony 
Holden’s precise translation, 
most of which gets across. Phys- 
ical gestures are again conven- 
tional, and again the angers 
manage to find something per- 
sonal in them. Benjamin 
Bland's Leporello is more 
uppity than some, Giovanni’s 
friend as well as his whipping 
boy; while Wynne Evans, 
another promising tenor, 
makes Ottavio much more than 
a wimpish fop. Among the 
women. Felicity Hamm ontrs 
Elvira stands out, but its 

Lawrence’s self-absorbed Gio- 
vanni that dominates, working 
himself into a d c mented frenzy 
in the Champagne aria, yet 
capable of beguiling warmth is 
his serenade beneath some 
imagined beauty's window. 

In both operas, the orches- 
tra plays creditably, although 
detail is not always as clear as 
it might be. BYO performs a 
valuable service for singers and 
players, but it never forgets that 
it also has to work for an audi- 
ence. Neither staging is fault- 
less, but both are real shows 
that confront the works in ques- 
tion. and in so doing force us 
to confront them as well 
‘Rake's Progress’: 5pm today, 
Spdalfieids Market Opera, Lamb 
St, London El (0171-2472558) 

Nick Kimberley 



-memoire 


A retrospective of Gaumont films suggests that French 
cinema’s mix of high art and mass appeal has been the 
century’s biggest antidote to Hollywood. By Chris Darke 


ACROSS 

I Managing (6) 

4 Rare gas (5) 

5 St^le of Greek column 

9 Uniform (7) 

10 Beat comprehensively 

(7) 

II Novice (4) 

12 Small fish p) 

14 Cylindrical barrel (4) 

15 Follow orders (4) 

18 Flightless bird (3) 

21 NT book (4) 


DOWN 

r . . 

Reception room (i 

Soubriquet (8) 

Jason’s ship (4) 

Offside fielder (5) 
Restricted (6) 
Statement of belief (5) 
13 Inclined to brag (8) 

16 S American country (7) 

17 Wicked thing? (6) 

19 Tbwn-dwcilir 

20 Commercial 
22 Jewelled 
24 Closed (4) 



(5) 


23 Echo (7) 

25 Greek currency (7) 

26 Buttery sweet (5) 

27 Pliss into law (5) 

28 Type of wine (6) - • ; 

«tnititinn tn vestenlaVs Concise Crossword: 



Jtl Neckuc. -! Cliea. 23 Image. 24 Libya, 26 Nigfit, -5 Cower. 


I t would be no exa g geration to say that, when 
it comes to French cinema, a generation of 
British viewers cut their teeth on Eighties 
films such as Jean-Jacques Beneix's Diva 
(1 979 y, Betty Blue (1985) andXuc Besson's -Sub- 
way (1984). Subtitled sexiness shot with an ad- 
man’s sbeqn was suddenly the FqeggJjpStyle. 
Such films were “art cinema” in 
Were ^fforeigri”, non-Hollywood, 
ing beavOy bn the international languagt of 
pop-promos and glossy advertising, any real 
auteurvision was soaked upby their hish, highly 
accessible visuals. French critics nicknamed this 
style, “fe cindnta du look h . Previous generations 
of English viewers, whom one might dub *pre- 
MultipJex” punters, could have seen work by 
Godard, Rohmer, Pialat and T6chm&. directors 
whose filiro are less ai«l less viable m this coun- 
try. But a season of films from the legendary 
French production company Gaumont (which 
runs throughout September at the National 
Film Theatre and London’s Institiit Franqais) 
is not just a chance to catch up. Gaumont : A 
Camay (and more ) of Cinema also represents 
a centennial claim on cinema history, an 
account from the point of view of.a survivor of 
what David Puttnam has called “the' undeclared 
war* between France and'America over the fate 
of the cinema industry. 

Before the First World the world’s film 
industry was dominated by two French compa- 
nies, Path6 and GaumonL By 1913, Gaumont 
bad offices all over the world and exported a 
range of films, from newsree b tb the highly pop- 
ular ^ “$eriaff3ms”suchas Louis FeuiDa5e’s/5m- 
a5/n4r(1913)whidi remains, to this day, remark- 
ably spectral in its urban myaeiy. The war didn't 
destroy Rnrx*’smdnstxy so much as give Amer- 
ican companies the opportunity to move in on 
territories Defected by France because of its war 
commitments. When tire French got back to the 



b usiness of film exporting, they found that the 
field had been sewn up by Hollywood. It was by 
turning its attentions to the domestic audience 
■ ; and to the consolidation of distribution, as well 
. as through the intervention ctf the state, that Gau- 
moat survived. The 30-plus films in die season 
. re present one account of french cinema - but 
a singularly alternative history provided in 
; " scheming of Jean-LucGodaitfs 

video magnum opus, Histoaefs) du cinema. 

T he Gaumont roster is instructive, com- 
bining solid auteur appeal with a commit- 
ment to the popular, a combination that 
iufe always been characteristic of French dnema. 
Of the auteur works, there are French classics 
in Bresson’s Un condamni & morts'est tchappt 
(1956), works by Vigo, Rohmer and Sadia Gui- 
try and an example of that neglected genre, the 
French teen-movie. La Baum (1980) - French 
teen argot for “party” - which stan a 13-year- 
old Sophie Marceau and was an astonishing 
popular success. Much of what British audiences 
see of French cinema rarely indudes examples 
of the stalwart genre of the national box- 
office: comedy. It’s presumably for this reason 
that Gaumont has included the popular comic 
hits Cousin, Cousine (1975), and the Jean-PSuI 
Belmondo vehicles La chevre (1981) and L’as 
des as (1982), rather than the broad time-travel 
rompLs Visiteurs (1993) which notched up 14 
million spectators in France but bombed on its 
British release. The inclusion of one of the great 
classics of world dnema, Jean Vigo’s L ’Amante 
(1934), indicates to what extent the selection of 
films is a kind of corporate canon, the Gaumont 
Top 30, as it were. Vigo’s film beguiles now 
partly fix’ its modem combination of realism and 
dream-like lyricism, partly also because of 
Vigo’s own myth; he died, shortly after com- 
pleting!, A talante , at the age of 29. The film had 



Re-lnv^orated: a scone from TAtalante', battleground of Gaumonfs populist aesthetic 


been recut to placate theatre owners fearful that 
the audience would not be able to cope with its 
aesthetic newness. It was only in 1990. when 
Gaumont reassembled aversion of the film that 
came close to Vigo's original cut, that this film 
maudit was restored and one could see m it an 
approach to film-making that was to have a cru- 
cial impact on the French nouvelle vague. 

D uring its pre-WWI heyday, Gaumont 
operated as a fuDy-fledged, vertically-inte- 
grated film studio, with actors and direc- 
tors under contract, its own production studios 
and distribution and exhibition outlets. FDm- 
makeis like Alice Guy, the world’s first female 
director, Louis Feufliade and the animator 
Emile CoM, whose Fantasmagorie (1908) was 
cinema’s first animated cartoon, found they had 
a certain creative liberty that came from Gau- 
monfs concentration cm developing new cinema 
technology and theatres. As an exhibitor, Gau- 
mont remains committed to . a certain monu- 
mentalised; in 1911, the company opened what 
was then the world’s largest cinema, the 
Gaumont -Pal ace in the Place Oicby, which 
seated 3,400 spectators. Eighty-one years later, 
in 1992, Gaumont opened the Grand Ecran 


( Giant Screen) on the Place dTtalie in Plans and 
are currently developing a brace of multiplex 
screens throughout Ranee. In keeping with this 
“bigger is better’’ philosophy, Gaumont have 
moved into the international arena with Luc 
Besson’s Leon (1994) and The Fifth Element 
(1996). It’s interesting to consider how Besson, 
one of the key u cmima du look ' " directors, has 
moved so effortlessly into the big-budget, spe- 
cial-effects driven territory of sci-fi actioners - 
bow the Eighties face of Reach art-movies has 
become part of the cinematic establishment 
The Gaumont retrospective is dosely faflowed 
in October by an opportunity to see a repre- 
sentative selection of new French dnema. Run- 
ning throughout October at the Institut Rangais 
and the new Lux Centre in London’s Hoxton 
Square, “At Full Speed” is a survey of 14 first 
and second features by new directors produced 
by the independent French finance company 
Fbndation GAN. With these two seasons, the 
coming months promise an unusually rich and 
varied selection of Frenchcinema, old and new. 

Booking / info: NFT, London, SEl: 0171-928 
3232; Institut Frangais, London, SW7: 01 71-838 
2144, from Monday 
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General situation and outlook: 

The southern half of England mid ’Whies 
should have a mostly dry day with some 
sunny spells in the morning, but it will cloud 
over in the afternoon with a few spots of rain 
possible in the evening. North Wales, the 
north Midlands and northern England will 
be largely dry during the morning whh-brigfrt 
intervals and just isolated showers, but rain 
wilJ arrive' later in the afternoon. Scotland 
and Northern Ireland should be dry first 
thing, but it will gradually turn dull arid wet 
from the north-west. 

Most of the British Isles will start damp 
and misty tomorrow with patchy drizzly rain. 

During ffie day most places will become dry 

with one or two bright spells, but more rain 
will reach northern Scotland later. It wfll be 
fairly warm in the south. On Monday and 
Tuesday it will be rather cool and windy in 
the north with scattered showers, bur the 
south should be mainly dry and settled with 
some tana sunshine^ _ 
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WORLD WEATHER YESTERDAY MIDDAY (GMT): Mtoudyj LWr; fefog; hz,tay: m.mlst: 
yain; sn^new; s^unny; th,thurtter *pre/kxe day's fipjfe at local tone. 
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High Tides 


AH HI PM NT 
Leaden SM 7-0 17-17 63 

LmrpocX 2 J 2 9.1 1429 &9 

Amnadh 102512-5 2237 124 
Hd (Mart Dodd 929 84 2L5X &2 

Qmaek 334 3S 1&09 32 

DaiLMgbdn 238 33 14(54 23 


A A Roacwatch 


London. All LiyiooStooe.Lnneci>. 
sons al A12 roundabout until Augosl 
1999. 

London AXdHanancEHiato Bridge. 
Closed umSJBBiBiy 1998. 

Scnev, M25 J8-UL Law closures 
both ways until further nodce. 
Bristot M5 JlS-19. Cconaffaw an 
Avomnoelh Bodge indl Angus 1998. 
Srafl a i c khiic . A50 Stake On Don 
MqanradaaMeiruadNtadi 19%. 
Laoestersbire, A6 Lockipgtoa Oao* 
tra&wnearMi J24. 

Berkshire. A34 between M4 JL3 
Orevd^Saviacsaad]Sie«twi7(A4L 
Roedwods, ccotcaBow and nanow 

lanes wtUta-ttb?* speed lank for Uk 
N w*Wyl5^»»wo4. 

Greater Maocbestqv Afi27 BardSky. 
Ttnuxmry figho on Aatnon Rd 
MeaqiSde,A567 Bootle. SanleyRd 
i^nwl lhimtiii JIiinW wftr. 
Tyne & TVfeat. AI9 Mnwostto area. 
RcadwofeatRBingsTOrth. 

Vea YWcs, MI J47. Major tomtom 
roadroks unfl Sept 15. 

Bucks, M40 Jla-3. Rowtoodcs wi* 
conmiflow Jla (M25j and J3 l 

Out nnd about with AA Road- 
WBtcfi cal 0336 401 for the blast 
bed aol nehend trafic raw. Sourte; 
The Autontaifc A scnrin Do ti . Calfe 
chaged at 50p per mnuie at Ml tones 
fnc VAT). 


Sun and Moon 


Sun rites 6£lam 
Suiset5 7^35pm 

Moon rises XWSam 
Moon sets 9-^7pm 

Ffat tparten Sept 10 


The Sky st Night 



DELPHiNUS 


• • Sirrah ... ■" 

■ • Great PEGASUS * 

Afv'DROivkDA • Square' — • 


AQUARIUS 

PISCES 




The constellation Pegasus is visible towards the soth-east in the late 
evening this week This chart shows its position over the horizon at 
1 1 .00 pm BST tonight The very bright object below Pegasus is the 
planet Saturn. 


If the Moon rises into a clear 
sky on Hiesday evening this 
week (16th) it will present an 
unusual sight By the time the 
Moon appears over the hori- 
zon in the UK. a total lunar 
eclipse will be well under way. 
Totality begins at 7.16 p.m. 
BST moments after moon- 
rise. During a typical total 
eclipse, the frill Moon remains 
visible though it takes on a 
dark coppery colour. How- 
ever, at moonrise on the 16th, 
the Sun is only just setting, so 
this eclipse takes place in twi- 


light. As a consequence, it id 
not entirely predictable howl 
easy the Moon will be to see 
To discover for yourself, yoi 
will need an unobstructec 
eastern horizon - and o 
course clouds must kindlj 
absent themselves. Totality 
lasts until 8.18 .m BST bj 
which time the Moon will fa 
some 10 degrees above th< 
horizon. This is the last tota 
lunar eclipse for over 2 years. 
The next will take place in Jan 
uary2020. , 

Jacqueline Mittori 
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THE INDEPENDENT LONG WEEKEND SATURDAY 6 SEPTEMBER 1997 




A ny other week and Professor Stephen Hawking on the 
Big Bang have to have been a highlight, but we're 

living amid me aeons of own very own big bang at the 
moment, and the ongoing tipple effect has played havoc with 
the TV schedules. 

The details of her funeral are all listed below, and I will only 
trv and point out non-Diana related material here. The best 
of the rest, as it were, is headed by an excellent Bookmark 
(Sat BBC2) on the poet Stevie Smith, whom everyone 
remembers for her fw em ,“Not tyfcving but Drowning". Smith 
spent most of her life in Palmers Green, in deeply suburban 
north London, commuting every weekday for 30 years 
inio literary London, but returning each night to her POoter- 
isb existence with an adored maiden aunt. Aysha Rafaele’s 
artfully constructed film is studded with the most wonderful 


TODAY’S TELEVISION Gerard Gilbert recommends Bookmark sat 9.05pm BBC2 


characters - terrifically articulate and insightful old women, 
including a deliriously fruity former friend and colleague out 
of the margins of some Ronald Searle cartoon. Draped over 
a sofa with a glass of wine and cigarette holder, she refuses 
to discuss Smith’s sexuality, before doing just that 
John Romer is back, striding about the Middle East in a 
very silly Panama hat (what is it about middle-aged English- 
men that, as soon as they hit foreign shores, they have to dock 
themselves out in these ridiculous accoutrements?). His Subject 
this rim e is, to let the title speak for itself, Byzantium: the Lost 
Empire (Sun C4). The Roman Empire, as Romer points out, 
never really did fall in the Gibbon sense, it just relocated to 
what was then a quiet corner of the Greek Empire. The 
Emperor Constantine, a fairly bloodthirsty chap, but a 
Christian and a scholar, oversaw the move in about 330 AD. 


It's all very interesting, despite Romer, whom I find an annoy- 
ingly flond presenter, given to David Bellamy-like gestures 
and boring yet over-egged- descriptions Byzantium, for 
example, is a “magic, spicy word”. Yes, but.. 

Ian Hislop goes back to school .with a new history of 
education, Ian Hislop’s School Rules (Sun C4), which begins, 
for no 'apparent reason except its 'shock value, with 1962 
footage of Burgess Hill, an establishment which prided itself 
on having no rules. Instead of anatural order asserting itself, 
kids merely took to bicycling around the classroom, smoking 
themselves to death (one shot shows a teacher helpfully light- 
ing up for a what looks like a nine-year-old straight out of a 
GOes cartoon)-. And then it’s bade to the b eginning - Matthew 
Arnold for the public-school pupils, school boards for the poor 
- the cane for both. ItH come as a surprise .to those who 


the 1960 s to 



rircumnavigating t»e ««« — — y-. 
the score. to"*? - «« completely 

of the homes we can only imagmeonRfw^ ^ 

A pretty enough reproduction, but not worth a great deal. 1 m 
sure you will treasure it nonetheless- 


BBC1 


BBC 2 


6.00 The People Gather. David Dimbleby, 
Martyn Lewis, Jill Dando and Jennie 
Bond are out and about on the 
streets of London (46344). 

8.30 Diana: The Nation's Farewell with 
David Dimbleby. Presumably the 
channel of choice for most people, 
although given the anti- 
establishment feeling emerging over 
the past week, maybe Channel 5 will 
scoop the ratings. Anyway, David 
Dimbleby describes tile scene as the 
funeral procession heads towards 
Westminster Abbey, while Tom 
Fleming describes the funeral itself. 
All times are approximate (S) 
(1109254). 

9.10 Funeral Procession from Kensington 
Palace to Westminster Abbey 

(17031544). 

2 1.00 Funeral Service at Westminster 
Abbey (followed by the One Minute 
Silence) (T) (66490). 

12.00 Funeral Procession from the Abbey 
to the Ml. The funeral cortege 
heads up through north London 
(9830438). 

1.15 Funeral Procession from the Ml to 
Atthorp. The cars leave the Ml and 
head for Great Brington 
(57999761). 

3.00 Burial at Afthorp (R)(T) (294099). 

6.00 News, Local News, Weather (235) 

6 JO Wallace and Gromit in The Wrong 

Housers. Considering the anodyne 
fere being offered elsewhere to ease 
viewers back to our normal lives, we 
could have done a lot worse than 
Nick Park's terrific daymation 
adven ture (R) (SKD (815). 

7.00 BUB Free Willy (Simon Wincer 
1990 US). Winning boy-and-whale 
saga starring Jason James Richter as 
the foster urchin who bonds with a 
captive killer whale. Michael 
Ironside plays the amusement park’s 
evil owner, who sees a money- 
spinner in the twosome's easy 
understanding (S)(T) (3 4756546). 

8.45 Only Fools and Horses (S)(D 
(649308). 

9.35 News, Local News, Weather (S)0) 
(485709). 

10.00 Farewell to the People's Princess. 
David Dimbleby narrates an 
overview of the day (51 86). 

11.00 Pat and Margaret Julie Walters 
gives a wonderful performance of 
hard-bitten vulnerability in Victoria 
Wood’s Bafta- winning drama. 
Waiters plays a British-bom US 
soap star re-united on a Surprise, 
Surprise-style programme with 
her long-lost sister (Wood), a 
waitress in a motorway service 
station (R) (3461 67) 

12.25 News (3223991). 

12 JO Bwa The Getting of Wisdom (Brace 
Beresford 1977 Aus). Gentle, tum- 
of-thfreentury period piece, based 
on Ethel Richardson's 1910 
autobiographical novel, about a 
backwoods girl (Susannah Fowle) 
sent to a posh ladies' college in 
Melbourne. Barry Humphries plays 
it straight as a cleric (859842). 

2.05 Wfeather (1124587). To 2.10am. 


n Richard II - Rrlitics, 
Patriotism and Authority (4044631). 
6.45 Science and Nuclear Waste 
(5811761). 7.10 Mozambique Under 
Attack (68880831 7.35 Date about 
Date (60710701 

8.00 Children's BBC: Beatrix Potter (12780). 

8 JO Diana: A Newsround Special (11051). 

9.00 The Nation's Farewell with David 
Dimbleby. BBC2 Joins with BBC1 for 
identical coverage of the funeral of 
Princess Diana (449681 5) 

9.10 The Procession to Westminster Abbey 
(1703918 6). 

11.00 The Funeral Service: One Minute's 
SHence (64032). 

12.00 The Journey to AHhorp (222 67). 

12 JO BB I Lassie Come Home (Fred M 

Wilcox 1943 US). If the tears aren't ■ 
flowing by now, they soon will be, as 
BBC2 dovetails its Diana coverage with 
the original and best of the Lassie 
movies. It sees the collie and young 
master Roddy McDowall overcoming 
distance and aristocrat Nigel Brace to be 
reunited. Elizabeth Taylor and Donald 
Crisp co-star (7554593). 

Z.55 OaHe Dote (87926709/ 

2.05 Beatrix Potter (32005693). 

2J5 Blue Peter (5340525). 

3.00 QS9 Fenqjuffy: the Last Rainforest 
(Bill Krqyer 1992 US). Ecologically 
conscious animation featuring the voices 
of Tim Curry, Christian Slater and Robin 
Williams, among others (21 48709). 

4.10 Les Miserables in Concert First shown 
last year, this is the lOth-aruiiversary 
performance of Cameron Mackintosh's 
hugely successful musical, a starry affair 
from the Royal Albert Hall (R) 
(49800235) 

6.40 Stephen Hawking’s Universe. Another 
chance to see the first part of Hawking's 
series about life, the universe and . 
everathing- the opener recapping 

3,000 years of cosmic thought from - 
Ptolemy to Einstein (R) (571306) 

7.30 BBC Proms: Fault's Requiem. The only 
specially commissioned event of the 
whole day features the BBC National 
Orchestra and Chorus of Wales. Ina 
change to thesdieduled programme, 
they perform a Requiem in memory of 
Diana, Princess of Wales. The baritone 
soloist will be Neal Davies, the 1991 
Cardiff Sings’ of the Wald Lieder Prize- 
winner (141 419). 

8.15 Restless Nation. The Devolution issue 
tries to peek above the ongoing Diana 
deluge, as Kirsty Wark charts the history 
of hone rale in Scotland and asks why 
the Scots have flirted but never made a 
Arm commitment to Independence 
(108964). 

9.05 Book ma rk: Hot Waving But Drowning- 
Stevie Smith. See Premew, above ■ 
(S)(D (151902). 

9.55 BO Out of Africa (Sydney Pollack 
1985 US). Meryl Streep and Klaus 
Maria Brandauer ham each other into 
an impasse in this award-laden, very 
pretty but unexceptional romance based 
on Karen Bllxerfs memoirs. Robert 
Redford cottars (RXS)(7) (12295544). 

12 JO BO Lilies of the Field (Ralph Nelson 
2963 US). A nice sentimental comedy 
rounds off a traumatic da/s viewing, as 
Sidney Foitier helps a woup of German 
nuns build a chapel in New Mexico (S) 
(61303). 

2.00 Weather (1 123858). To 2.05am. 


ITV/LWT 

6.00 taiTV. Special edition tor Princess 
Diana's funeral. Martin Frizefl and Ross 
Kelly are out and about on the streets 
collecting vox pop (230631). 

830 UN Coverage of the Funeral of Diana, 
Princess of Wales. Trevor McDonald 
and John Suchet provide the formal 
commentary along the route and in toe 
Abbey. All the foilwring timings are 
approximate (228896). 

10.00 Funeral Procession front Kensington 
faface to W estra inska Abbey (71322). 

1 1.00 Funeral Procession at Westminster 
Abbey (92 186). 

1230 Funeral Procession from the Abbey to 
the Ml 0825506). 

1.15 Funeral Procession from the Ml to 
Althorp (57924457). 

3.00 Burial at Attborp (2506). 

4.00 The Darting Buds of May. (TV’s normal 
coverage resumes as uncontroversially 
as possible wfth a double dose of the 
Larkin family- aiding RAF officers and 
trying to buy hop gardens (R) (2525). 

6.00 News, Local News (0 (631). 

630 The Capital Mourns (9 83). 


Channel 4 

6.55 Dermis (R) (4807728). 

7.15 Sonic the Hedgehog (R) (92728). 

7A5 The Hinder (R) (1079212). 

8.00 Dr Seuss on the Loose (9969322). 

8.25 For Better or Wbrse (5) (3778916). 

8.50 Cadillacs and Dinosaurs (1672728). 

9.15 The Adventures of Tintin ( 2460070 ) 

10.00 Back to the Future (1725728 ). ' 

10.25 The Legend of White Fang (9092273). 

10 JO The Adventures of Mole (9858475). 

11 AO Prince Cinders (R) (2097761 ) 

12.05 Abefs Island (R) (9260070). 

1235 Eerie Indiana (R) (9173631). 

1.00 Hem (83333341). 

1.10 BS3 Smoky (Lou is King 1946 US). 
Bang the name of a horse, in ttiisfirst- 
rate western featuring support from Fred 
MacMurray and Burl Ives (6802273). 

235 The Lion, the Witch and the Wardrobe 
(54945341). 

4.10 Wildskfe (4227167). 

43 5 The Secret Wbrtd of Alex Mack 
(6211506). 

5.00 Animation (94791 86). 



The Funeral of Diana, Princess of Wales 8.30am BBC1, BBC2, ITV 
The people grieve as Diana is laid to rest 


7.00 Jane Austen's Emma. ITV takes refuge 
from potential controversy in Jane 
Austen, with Andrew Davies' pacy but 
disappointingly shallow (what do you 
expect in under two hours?) adaptation. 
Kate Beddnsale is the match-making 
heroine, supported by Prunella Scales 
and Samantna Morton (83167). 

9.00 UN Spedak Farewell to a Princess 
(7167). 

10.00 BBI M e r ma ids (Richard Benjamin 
1990 US). Winona Ryder plays a 15- 
yea r-oW Catholic girl experiencing the 

. . first pangs afadolescent passion while 
her unconventional mother; Cher, is 
reluctant to commit to lover Bob 
Hoskins. The overly symbolic date is 
1963 fJ 877). 

12.00 Italian Grand Prix Quatifying Higifigits 

(8302484). 

1230 In Bed with Medirmer fSj (4632303). 

125 BUS Delta Fever (Charles Pater 1987 
US). On holiday in northern California, a 
teenage boy becomes a man by entering 
a water-skiing competition. Dismal 

SrdLei/Ga^ Q 64378/ ^ 

3.00 Carnal Knowledge (R) (9454910). 

335 Rodanania (RKS) (2556842). 

4.50 The Chart Show (R)(S) (8983033). 

530 Morning News (69668). To 6.00am. 


5.05 Braokskfe Omnibus (R)(S) (8648148). 

630 Serenade to a Princess. Highlights from 

a 1991 gala held in honour of Princess 
Diana's 30th birthday, featuring the 
National Youth Orchestra and the 
English National Ballet (525). 

7.00 Channel 4 News SpedaL Diana -The 
People's Day: Jon Snow presents this 
round-up of the da/s events (291 7051 ) 

8.05 Stones of the Raj. William Dalrympie 
visits the Jal Vilas palace in Gwalior, 
built in 1872 (SKI) (246051). 

835 MarkT(ril/s Faces of Incfia. Two more 
portraterti successful businessman and' 
a graduate who gave up a high salary to 
work for an organisation helping 
mothers and babies (S)(77 (144254). 

9.00 ER(R)(S)(I) (5709). 

10.00 Drop flie Dead Donkey (R)(S) (18964). 

1030 Homicide: Ufe on the Street fSX7) 
(444715). 

1135 Nights Out at the Empire (580506). 

12.15 Crapston Villas (R)(S)0) (2583194). 

1235 The Client (S) (8148484). 

130 St Elsewhere (R) (29533). 

230 The New TVvUjght Zone (S) (8895992). 

2L55 Peart (S) (8805378). 

325 The Naked Truth (R)0) r69708397/. 

3.50 Planet Showbiz (R) (7921 3007). To 
4.15am. 


Channel 5 

6.00 Dappledown Farm (7139877). 

630Atttactions. Wfeetend leisure and 

entertainment guide (RKS). (6338728). 

7.00 5 News Earty (S) (5874254). 

730 Havakazoo (5853761). 

830 AMn and the Chipmunks (3912803). 

830 Land of the Lost (4207235). 

835 Dana, The People Say Goodbye. Kirsty 
You rig introduces rolling news coverage 
of the da/s events in London. Channel 
5’s angle is that It will provide no 
commentary on the funeral procession 
and toe fun era I itself, allowing toe 
pictures to speak for themselves. Given 
some of Channel 5’s lack of experience 
in such mattes, and sometimes 
eccentric choice in commentators 
(Jonathan Pearce on football, for 
example), this is probably a wise 
decision (96087902). 

1.00 BBRSomething So Right (Lou Antonio 
1982 US). Hard-working divorcee Ffetty 
Dute Austin finds a “big brother* for her 
troubled son in Ricky Schroder, but gets 
more than she bargained tor 
(71665099). 

2.40 African Safari (S) (8597167). 

3.15 Sunset Beech Omnibus (59872877). 

5.55 5 News and Sport ( SKD (3552983). 

6.00 Hercules: the Legendary Journeys. 
Hercules versus Typhon (78871 48). 

650 Night Fever. New series of the giris-v- 
boys karaoke game show presented by 
Suggs; “Girts" include Malandra 
Burrows, Brenda Emmanus, Louise 
Germaine and Katie Putrick. Nigel 
Planer and Pat Sharp are part of the 
“boys" team CS) (2435885). 

7A5 5 News and Sport (S)(7) (91 1 7709). 

• 8.05 Xena Warrior Princess. Are centaurs - 
half-men, half-horses, let us remind you 
- killing Amazons? The power-corseted 
Xena follows the scent of some 
suspicious droppings (1 836419). 

9.00 A Mind to Idl. Channel 5’s very own, 
home-grown detective, DC1 Bain (Philip 
Madoc) goes back to his roots [n the 
Welsh pit villages to investigate a 
vicious stabbing and the murder of a 
teenage prostitute in the town where he 
grew up (SKI) (96839631). 

1050 189 Crcunry Man (Steven Lovy 1990 
US). Futuristic road movie which does 
littlB more than give the bog-standard 
drugs-deal-that-goes-wrongthrillerthe 
settirqj of a dystopian Los Angeles of 20 
or 30 years hence. Dana Wheeler 
Nicholson has to smuggle pleasure- 

- induc ing microchips (76349099). 

12.30 BB Courage (Jeremy Paul Ka^n 
1986 US). Sophia Loren Ids her hair 
down as a real-life Mother Courage who 
crasades against drug crime lords after 
watching tier son succumb to cocaine 
addiction. With Billy Dee Williams and 
Hector Elizondo (5 1121620). 

3.10 BBI Outcast of the Islands (Carol 
Reed 1951 UK). Decent screen 
adaptation of a Joseph Conrad novel. 
Trevor Howard gives a strong central 
performance as the disillusioned Briton 
working as a trading-post operator in 
the Far East (781 4736). 

455 Night Stand (S) (5570587). 

530 Whittle (R)(S)(T) (7023262). To 
. 6.00am. 


ITV/Regions 


teLoidon except 630 AngDa Nbws 

ar { B80099 / 635 - 7.00 Survival (280342). 

1230 Rim: Aril Mark 

2.35 Rbckmanla 

a f the Phoenix* (4266216). 4 JO - 530 Dear 
Nick (4728007). 

flaUxidon ocept 630 - 7.00 Local News (9831 

Sundon except: 6.00 ITN News; Waattar 
(258870) 6 45- 7.00 Local News (62932 5>. 
*45 jffidS (7933945/ 530 - 5.30 Awn 
Eye (1544378). 

£“£ndon except: 6.30 Channel News 
Ss4052). 6.40 - 7.00 Meridian News Special 
(345341). 1250 Films Fun Moon in Blue Wa- 
ter f 777129 i. 235 Rockmanla (S46S465L 3-35 
Filnu Mark of the Phoenix* (4266226/. 430 
- 530 Dear Nick (4728007). 

^LnmkmincepL- 630 - 7.00 Calef^ar News 

and Weather (963). 12 ^ 0 o SL m '‘ ! 
02346007). 2.55 Sound Sites (7469823). 

3.05 Planet Mirth fB97«gttJ iM I OoHg 
and MaconlCs Movie Club (97606262). 355 
Hettfir Skelter (42 64804/ 4.45 - 530 Murder- 
She Wrote (5920303). 

As^Lpndcn except 630 - 7.00 Local News (9831 

AsLoKtan except: 630 - 7.00 Local News (983/ 
invMtska 

As London except: 630 HTV Mews (880 099). 
635 - 7.00 Survival (280342/. 12.50 Film: 
Full Moon In Blue Water (777 129). 2-35 Rock- 
mania (8468465). 335 FHm: Marie at the 
Phoenix* (4266216). 430 ■ 530 Dear Nick 
(4728007). 

As London except 6.30 HTV News 188^)99). 
635 - 7.00 Survival (280342). 12.50 Film: 
Full Moon In Blue Water (777129). 235 Rock- 
mania (8468465). 335 Film-. Mark of the 
Phoenix* (4266216). 430 - S30 Dear Nick 
(4728007). 

Haitian 

As London except 630 - 7.00 Meridian News 
Special (983). 12.50 FUm: Full Moon in Blue 
Water ( 7771291 235 Rodanania (84684651 
335 Film: Mark of the Phoenix* (4266226). 
4.20 - 530 Dear Nick (4728007). 

Scottish 

As London except 630 The Capital Mourns 
(606964). 6.45 - 7.00 Scotland Today 
(629825). 12.50 Farm The First Monday in Oc- 
tober (256007). 2.45 The Chart Show 
(2015842). 335 Rockmania (4284668). 4.25 
Cybernet (53692465). 4.55 - 530 Scotland 
This Week (7939229). 

Ulster TY 

As London except 630 - 7to0 Local News (983). 
Wasteomby 

As London except 630 Westcountry News 
(880099). 635 - 730 Survival (180341). 
1230 Fiire FulLMoon in Blue Water (777229). 
235 Rockrhania (8468465/; 335 Film: Mark 
of .the Pl\oenW (426621.6). 4^20 -53flftear 
Nick (4728007). ' 
ferkshn 

As London except 630 - 7.00 Calendar News 
and Weather (983). 12.50 FBm: Slap Shot 
(32348007). 2.55 Sound Bites (7469823 1 

3.05 Planet Mirth (69780992). 330 Collins 
and Maconie's Movie Club (97606262). 3.55 
He Iter Skelter (4264804). 4.45 - 530 Murder, 
She Wrote (5920303). 

S4C 

As Channel 4 except 6.50 ■ 7.15 Dennis 
(5836070). 10.00 Angladd Diana, Tywysoges Cym- 
m (32710032). 1235 NaturWyw (91 73631). 1.00 
- 1.10 News Summary (83333342). 4.10 Prince 
Cinders (4227167). 435 The Adventures of Mole 
(2068970). 5-25 Sgryffi (3123167). 630 Beat- 
rix POtter (525). 7.00 Newyddtan (47 5070/ 735 
Tom Nefyn (2 6770411). 9.15 ftrtreadau: Phylls 
Kinney (335051). 930 Film: Someone Else’s Child 
(73076//. 1135 - 12.35 Homicide: Life on the 
Street 063675/ 5.05 - 530 Partners (4946276/ 


Radio 


Radiol 

B/MsaUiiN 

6.00am Dave Pearce 930 News- 
beat Special 1.55 Mark Goodier 

4.00 Lisa r Anson 630 Ckve war- 
ren 9.00 Radio J Rap Show 12.00 
Radio 1 Reggae Dancehail Nite 

2.00 Essential Mix.- Jose Padilla 

4.00 - 6.00am Annie Nightingale 

Radio 2 

6.00am Mo Dutta 8.05 Brian 
Matthew 1030 As Radio 4 
1235 Roger Royle ZOO Judi 
Spws 430 Richard Allinson 7.00 
Legends of Light Muse (R) 730 
Great Choral and Orchestral Classics 
(R) 930 DavxJ Jacobs 10.00 The 
Singing Brakeman ■ the Jimmie 
Rodgers Story 11.00 Bob Harris 
130 Charles Noire 4.00 - 7.00am 
Mo Dutta 

Radio 3 

S07-924ML’W) 

635am Weather; News Heacfllnes 

7.00 The BBC Orchest r as. The last 
in the series featuring Haydn 
symphonies. (R) 

9.00 Diana, Princess of Wales: a 
Musical Tribute. Before Radio 3 
joins Radio 4 for coverage of the 
funeral of Diana, Princess of 
wales, a selection of music in- 
troduced Raul Gu'mery. 

10.00 The Funeral of Diana, 
Princess of wales 

1230 Music 

630 From St John's. The seventh 
of eight repeats of lunchtime 

concerts given in St John's, 

Smith Square, London, aver the 
last few years. This p er for m ance 
was gven in 1996. (R) 

730 BBC Proms 97. Judith 
Howarth (soprano), Neal Davies 
(baritone). City of Birmingham 
Symphony Chorus, BBC Nation- 
al Chorus and Orchestra of 
Wales/David Atherton. Faure: 
Requiem. 

8.10 The Flesh Made Wort. West 
and pod R S Thomas considers 
the rdabonship between religion 
and language. (R> 

830 Concert, part 2. Rachmani- 
nov: Symphony No 1 ui D mi- 
not 

930 Reading Around. Kevin Jack- 
son presorts the second ina 
five-part magazine series for om- 
nivorous book readers. 

1030 Mendelssohn. String Quartet 
No 3 In D, Op 44 NO 1. Maggj- 
ni Quartet (R) 

1030 London Jazz Composer's 
Orchestra, Brian Morton intro- 
duces a 1993 concert given by 
this orchestra, which Includes 
many of Britain’s finest impm- 


Choice 



Forty years ago this week, 

Jack Kerauac’s seminal novel 
On the Road hit the streets. 
Based on ^ experiences of 
bumming around America, it . 
made him a cult hero. - 
Kaleidoscope Feature 
(7.20pm R4) interviews the 
late Allen Gins berg fleft) and 
Fete Brown about the book’s ; 
impart, and iridudes readings 
by Kerouac himself. 


visas - Henry Lowther (trum- 
ps). Paul Rutherford (trom- 
bone). EVan Parker 
(saxophones), Howard Rlfey (pj- 
- ana), Philip Wachsmaim (violin) 
and Raul Lytton (drums). Given 
at the Adrian Boult Kan in Bhm- 
ingiam, this concert featured a 
complete performance of 'Por- 
traits', a work written by the or- 
chestra’s cotoundar and 
director, Barry Guy. (R) 

LOO - 7.00am Through tire Night 

Radio 4 

BlWt.MteHfc ISStftzIM 
6.00am News Briefing. Ind 
Weather: 

6.10 Farming Today 
635 Prayer tor the Day 
6.55 Weather 

7.00 Today With John Humphrys 
and Jbn Naugtffie. 735, 835 
Sports Nava. 7.45 Thought for 
the Day . 

830 The Funeral of Diana, 

Princess erf Wales. Full coverage 
of the service at Westminster 

Abbey. 

1235VVteather 
LOO News 

130 Poetry Please! Special 
135 NEWS: Shipping Forecast 
230 NEWS; Drama: The Winslow 
Boy 

330 The Anthology Including 4.00 
News Summary and the arrival 
of the funeral pro c es si on erf Di- 
Princess & Wales at Althorp. 
430 The People's Princess 
530 PM 

530 Shipping forecast 
535 Weather 

6.00 Six O'clock News 

635 Do Go On. The first of four 
comic conferences of confab and 

controversy Ainsicy Effiot and 
guests including geneticist Jeff 
Dodman chew the fat around 
the big table. With Griff Rhys 
Jones and Graeme Garden. 

630 A Pebble in the Pond . 
Sheena McDonald talks to six 
public figures about a single 


childhood event which has had 
an effect on their adult lives. 3: 
Sheila Ktefngar, the cftfldWrth 
expert and author of over thirty 
books on the subject, recalls her 
sixth birthday party- to wWch 
her mother invited an entire dote 
queue. 

730 Kaleidoscope Feature . 
Singer/songwriter Donovan es- 
pkxes the impact of Jack Ker- 
Quacfe ‘On the Road 1 , which 
was published forty years agp 
this week. Writers Pete Brown, 
Aden Ginsberg and Steve Turner 
assess the book's e nd u rin g influ- 
ence, and Carolyn Cassady . 
(Camille in the novel) recalls Gfe 
with the author Plus rare 
archhre Interviews and readings 
from Kerouac hlmseit See 
choice, above. 

730 On These Days . A look back 

at tha news of 50 years ago this 

week, with Geoffrey Wheeler. 

The long hot summer is cfaas- 
trous tor livestock farmers, but 
has provided toeal conditions tor 
the pain harvest 

830 Saturday Night Theatre: The - 
Casebook of Sherlock Holmes . 
Four classic mysteries by Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, starring 
Cfive Merrison as Holmes and 
Michael Williams as Dr Watson. 
■Shoscombe Old Place'. Holmes 
and Wtoson make a gruesome 
discovery in an old crypt With 

Nicholas Le Provost and Donald 
Pickering (R) 

935 Classics with Kay 

930 Ten id Ten. A special edition 
on the day of the funeral of Di- 
ana. Princess of Wales. 

939 Weather 

1030 News 

10.15 Diamonds. John Peacock's 
trtk® fallows the progress erf a 
flawed light Cape diamond and 
the fortunes of the Hatlam fami- 
ly over 12Q yeas. (R) 

11.15 Titfda the Pirfrfia A six-part 
series in which Matthew Engel 
charts 100 years in the history 


of popular dally newspapers 
from 1896 to 1996. 1 
1130 Inspiration. Professors Lewis 
Watpert and lain Fells are 
amonfpt the giests Joining Chris 
Stuart at the Science Museum 
for a quizzical examination of 
wdkknown dteeweries and pe- 
culiar Inventions. (R) 

12j00 News, tnd 1237 approx 
Weather. 

1230 The Late Story: Nightmare 
in the Dream Factory A megas- 
tar remembers Ms tempestuous 
Hoflywood career. Written by 
Carol Hedges. Read by Kerry 
Shale. 

12.48 Shipping Forecast 
LOO As World Service 

5.50 Inshore Forecast 
531 Bells on Sunday From St 
Martin In the Reids, Trafalgrr 
Square, London. 

535 - &00am Shipping Forecast 

Radio 4 LW 

&444.atfanu9wizLn 
No variations 

Radio 5 . 

(693. 909kHz Ml 

6.00am The Breakfast Propamme 

9.00 The Funeral of Diana, 

Princess of Wales 12.00 The Final 
Journey 430 News and Sport Spe- 
cial 8.00 Daffyn UK 10.00 Brief 
Lives Spedal 1030 Aston Perspec- 
tive 11.00 News Extra 12.00 After 
Hours 230 Up All Night 530 - 
6.00am Mamlt® Reports 

Classic FK 

QOO-lOLStBzf* 

6.00am Sarah Lucas 9.00 Michael 
Fanstone 10.00 Jofm Bnirming 

1.00 Nick Baity 430 Margaret 
Howard 7.00 Henry Koity 830 
Michael Mappln 2.00 Craioert 
430 - 630am Sally Peterson 

Virgin Radio 

(1215. 2197-126DIHr UW 1Q5JSV& FK 
630am Lynn Parsons 9.00 Nicky 
Home 1230 Jeremy aark 330 
The Virgin Album Chart 630 
Richard Porter 10.00 Janey Laa 
Grace 2.00 - 630am John Hipper 

World Service 

(1381ft UA 

130am Newstiesk 130 Letter 
ftom America L45 Britain "today 

2.00 Newsdesk 230 Encyctyae- 
dfa Hetorica 2.45 Sports Roundup 
3-00 Newsday 330 Music Review 
400 Worid News 435 Wald 
Business Review 4.15 Sports 
Roundup 430 From Our Own Cor- 
espondent 530 NewsdBsk 530 - 
6.00am Gk*al Business 


Satellite/cable 




i 


WNECHMKL 

630 Mapifficent Obsession (78254/ 

8.00 A Trod in Central Park (39588/ 

10.00 Cataon City (76029/ 1230 
Ace Ventura.- When Nature Calls 
(85052/ 230 Ybung Indiana Jones 
and the Hoityvroad Follies (38254/ 
400 Radiant City (1052/ 6-OO Nlght 
of the IWHfirs U849CU, 830 Ace 
Ventura: When Nature Calls (20235). 

10.00 Johnny Mnemonic ( 747235 1 

1L40 After Dark: Masseuse 
(22542 9L 1.15 Quiz Show 
(22579572/ 330 - 635 Ybung Indi- 
ana Jones and the Hoflywood Follies 
(48020229/ - ' 

SHI 

730 My Lltfia Pony (27525/ 730 '• 

Street Sharks (93772). 8.00 Ptess 
Your Luck (69612). 830 Loire Con- 
nection (68983). 930 Quantum Leap 
(56896/. 10.00 KungFu (35544/ 

11.00 The Ybung In^ana Janes 
Chronicles (15780). 12.00 Wbrid 
Wrestilng Federation Live Wire 
(85248). 130 Worid Wrestling Feder- 
ation Shot Gun Challenge (94896). 

2.00 Star Ttek (80506). 330 Star 
Trek: The Next Generation (94322/ 
430 Beach Patrol ( 234571 530 Pa- 
dficBKie (58777- 6.00 The Adven- . 
tores of Smbad (74032/ 7.00 
Tacart the Epic Adventure (J 7761). ■ 

8.00 Renegade (33709/ 930 Cops t 
(94411). 930 Cops U (86877). 

1030 Law and Order (16032). . -.* 

11.00 LA Law (36273/ 1230 The' • 
Movie Show (43705). 1230 LAPD 
(65378/ LOO Dream On (J4804)r 
130 RevelatkxB (53282J. 2.00 - ■ 
630 Hit Mix Long Play (5619587). 

SWWHIES 

630 Going Under (74273/ 730- 
Rita Hayworth: The Lore Goddess 
(29908631). 9.15 The Neverentflng ‘ 
Stoot'PBrt III ( 73112631 i. 1LOO 
WhUe You Were Sleeping (64902/ 

1.00 The Aviator (95438). 330 The 
(art Home Run (25709/ 530 The 
Neverending Story, Part III (45032/ 

7.00 While YbuVfere Sleeping 
(32457/ 9.00 Crazy Horse (22964/ 
1130 Angefe & Insects (20380). 

LOO Death Machine (59465/ 3.00 
Motorcycle Gang (2586823/ 435 - 
630 The Aviator (828823/ . 

SKY MOHS GOLD 

11.00 fo rg otten City of Planet flfthe 
Apes C 47052186 % 1235 Fareweflto 
Pfanatof the Apes (57726099/ 2-10 
Batteries Not Inducted (5839622/ , 
335 Superman III (93430896). 

6-00 Earth Girts Are Easy 
(3367709). 8.00 Back to the Ftrture 
(3362254/ 10.00 Tremors 
(2092693). 11.40 Lifeforos 
(2657983/ L35 Brazil . 
(78704216). 335 dose. 


;v-r;:--sr~ 


SHSPoaisi 

7.00 Sky Sports Centre (26254). 

830 Hold the Back F^jp (27983/ . 
930 Euro Tour Golf (24964/ 11.00 
Golf: Motor City Seniors Classic 
(40490/ 1230 Spanish Football 

( 270511 2.00 Gillette Sports Satur- 
day (5693825/ 530 Bobty Chari- 
ton's Football Scrapbook (93322). ■_ 
730 Spanish Football • Lhre 
(771438). 930 Wbrid Motor Sport 
(23167). 1130 Australian Ftoles 
Football (50065). 130 Euro Tour 
Golf (21113). 330 - 530 Spanish' 
Football 190736). 

SC SPORTS 2 

730 Aerobics - Qz Style (6330457). - 
730 Gillette Wbrid Sports Spedal 
(6329964/ 830 Tamte US Open - - 
1997 (7 9440991 11.00 Yachting - 
Rotor Series (7832877 ). 1130ln- 
rtde the Senior PGA Tour (57955/ 

(8466612). 230 Cricket 8b - Kuala' : 
Lumpar (2721186). 7.00 Tennis - 
US Open - Live (6944214). 10.00 
Golf USA (78366S3). 11.00 Spanish 
Football (53023/ 130 A Golfer's 
Travels (2449533/ 130 - 330 
Wbrid Motor Sport (1363026). 

SWSHMS 3 

12.00 European PGA Golf - European 
Wastes (96795709/ 3.00 A Golfer's 
Travels (38666380). 330 Powerboat 
and Jet SW Worid (32675235/ 430 

. Basketball - Adidas Basketball Cup 
(72806457). 830 Eure Tour Golf 
(37335780/ 10.00 Ru$y Union 
■Update Swansea v wasps 
(88725632/ 1130 - 1230 Gillette 
World Sport Special (72733525). 

LNETV 

6.00 fashion. 630 Agony. 730 - • ■ 
Locking for Love. 7.15 Pet Squad. 

730 Game of Two Scarves. 8.00 
Agony. 830 Looking for Love. 845 
Pa Squad. 9.00 Revelations. 930 
Fashion 10.00 Game of Two Scarves 

1030 Looting for Love. 10.45 Pet - 
Squad. 1130 Agony. 1130 Fate and 
fortune. 1230 Why File? 1230 ■ 
Revelations. 1.00 Looting tor (pm 
L15 Pet Squad. 130 Agany. ZOO 
.Agony. 230 Canary Wharf 3.00 fate 
and fortune. 330 Looting for Love. 
345 Pet Squad. 430 Fartrfon. 430 
Game of Two Scarves, 5.00 Agony. 
53Q Eva's Seventies Pop ShCMt 6.00 
foshton. 630 sports Live. 7.00 
Game rrf Two Scarves. 730 Agony. 
83Q Who Dares Wins. 830 fete and 
fortune. 9.00 Why Files? 930 Fash-, 
ion. 1030 Topless.Derts, ; Sport Live. 
1030 Game a Two Scarves 2130 
Set Show. 1130 Exotica Erotica. 
1230SexShopptng 130 Private 
Doneec 130 Sec Show. 230 Exotica 
Erotica. 330 Private Dancer. 330 
Sex Show. 430 Exotica Erotica. 530 
Sports Live. 530 - 630 Shopping 


Now there's an 
easier way to give 
your chila a world 




All this knowledge and 
so much more ls packed 
into the new Eyewitness 
Children’s Encyclopedia ' 
on PC CD-ROM. Designed 
specially for ages 7-11, 

. _ the encyclopedia 
;J f supports the School 
Curriculum and has 
been created specifically 
in' the U K. Bursting 
. with Interactive 
adventures, ttwffl 
pave the way to 
success at school. 
Learning need never be 
a burden again. 
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• the independent Duma, Princess of Wales , 1961-1991 


IX 


Saturday, 6 September 1997, 1 1 .00 am 


AUsh. The &ght Honourable Tony Blair, MP, 
Prune Minister; mads 

l Corinthians 13 

? eakwit ! ,the ton «“« of men and of 
sou £ haVe n0t love ’ 1 ™ become as 

“ ?” klins c >™ baI - And though I 
have the gift of prophecy, and understand all 

^ pledge; and though I have all 

love mountains > ^ have not 

n0thmg ' And thou S h 1 ^ovv all my goods 
cd the poor, and though I give my body to be 
burned, and have not love, it profited me nothing. 

Love suffereth long, and is kind; love envieth not 
love vauntetb not itself, is not puffed up, doth not 
behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil; rejoice th not in iniquity, but 
rgoiceth in the truth; beareth all things, believe th all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all rtimgc 
Love never faileth: but whether there be. 
prophecies, they sh all fail; whether there be tongues, 
they shall cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall 
vanish away. For we know in part, and we prophesy in 
part But when that which is perfect is come, then 
that which is in part shall be done away. 

When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood 
as a child, I thought as a child; but when I became a 
man, I- put away childish things- For now we see 
through a glass, darkly, but then face to face: now I 
know in part; but then shall I know even as also I am 
known. And now abideth faith, hope, love, these 
three; but the greatest of these is love. 

AU remain seated. Ebon John sings 

Candle In The wind 

/GOODBYE England’s rose; 
vJ may you ever grow in our hearts. 

You were the grace that placed itself 
where lives were tom apart 
You called out to our country, 
and you whispered to those in pain. 

Now you belong to heaven, 
and the stars spell out your name. 

And it seems to me you lived your life 
like a candle in the wind: 
never fading with the sunset 
when the rain set In. . 

And your footsteps will always fell here, 
along England’s greenest' hills; 
your candle’s buraed out lon&before . 
your legend ever will. 

Loveliness we’ve lost; 

these empty days without your smile. 

This torch we’ll always cany ... 

for our nation’s golden child- 
And even though we tty, 
the truth brings us to tears; 
all our words cannot express 
the joy you brought us through the years. 

Goodbye England’s rose, 

from a country lost without your soul, 
who’ll miss the wings of your compassion 
more than you’ll ever know. 

Elton John (b 1947) Berne Taupin (b 1950) 
AH remain seated for 

the Tribute 
by The Earl Spencer 

All stand to sing 

THE HYMN 

M AKE me a channel of your peace: 

where there is hatred let me bring your love, 
where there is injury, your pardon, Lord, 
and where there’s doubt, true faith in you: 

O Master grant that I may never seek 
so much to be consoled as to console; 
to be understood as to understand, 
to be loved as to love with all my soul' 

Make me a channel of your peace: 
where there’s despair in life let me bnng hope, 
where there is darkness, only light, 
and where there’s sadness, ever joy: 

O Master grant that 1 may never seek 
SO much to be consoled as to console; 

to be understood as to understand, 

to be loved , as to loiv nith all my souL 

Make me a channel of vour peace: ' 
i, is in pardoning that we are pardoned, 
in giving of ourselves that we receive, 
and in dying that we’re bom to eternal life. 

o Master grail that / may ne '' ersc ^ 

JO much to be consoled asm console, 

where there is injury, your pardon. Lord, 

' where there’s doubt true faith in you. 

translated by Sebastum Temple 


AU sit The Most Reverend and Right Honourable 
Dr George Carey, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury 
Primate of All England and Metropolitan, leads 

The Prayers 

For Diana, Princess of Wales 

We give thanks to God for Diana, Princess of Wales; 
for her sense of joy and for the way she gave so much 
to so many people. 

L ORD, we thank you for Diana, whose life- 
touched us all and for all those memories of her 
that we treasure. We give thanks for those qualities 
and strengths that endeared her to us; for her 
vulnerability; for her radiant and vibrant personality; 
for her ability to communicate warmth and . 
compassion; for her ringing laugh; and above all for 
her readiness to identify with those Jess fortunate in 
our nation and the world. 

Lord of the loving: hear our prayer. 

For her family 

We pray for those most closely affected by her death: 
for Prince William and Prince Harry who mourn the 
passing of their dearly loved mother; for her family, 
especially for her mother, her brother and her sisters. 

L ORD, we thank you for the precious gift of family 
life, for all human relationships and for the 
strength we draw from one another. Have 
compassion on those for whom this parting brings . 
particular pain and the deepest sense of loss. Casting 
their cares on you, may they know the gentleness of 
your presence and the consolation of your love. 

Lord of the bereaved: hear our prayer. 

For the Royal Family 

We pray for the Members of the Royal Family, for 
wisdom and discernment as they discharge their 
responsibilities in the United Kingdom, the 
Commonwealth and the world. 


L ORD, we commend to you Elizabeth our Queen, 
the Members of die Royal Family and all who 
exercise power and authority in our nation. Enrich 
them with your grace, that we may be governed with 
[ wisdom and godliness: so that in love for you and 
^service to each other we may each bring bur gifts to 
seree the common’ good. . 

' Lord of the nations: hear our prayer. 

For aR who mourn 

.Diana was not alone in losing her young Gfe tragically. 
We remember too her friend, Dodi al-Eayed and his 
family, Henri Paul, and all for whom today’s service 
rekindles memories of grief untimely borne. 

■ORD, in certain hope of the resurrection to 

life, we commend to you all who have lost 


loved ones in tragic circumstances. Give them 
comfort; renew their faith and strengthen them in the 
weeks and months ahead. 

Lord of the broken-hearted: hear our prayer. 

For the Princess ’s life and work 

The Princess will be especially missed by the many 
charities with which she identified herself We recall 
those precious images: the affectionate cuddle of 
children io hospital; that touch of the young man 
dying of AIDS; her compassion for those maimed 
through the evil of land mines - and many more. 

T ORD, we pray for all who are weak, poor and 
JLypowerless in this country and throughout the 
world; the sick, among them Ttevor Rees-Jones; the 
maimed and all whose lives are damaged. We thank 
you for the way that Diana became a beacon of hope 
and a source of strength for so many. We commend 
to you all those charities that she supported. 
Strengthen the resolve of those who work for them to 
continue the good work begun with her. 

Lord of the suffering: bear our prayer. 

For ourselves 

And now abide faith, hope, love, these three; but the 
greatest of these is love.’- As we reflect on the 
Princess’s compassion for others, we pray that we too 
may be inspired to serve as she served. 

L ORD, we thank you for Diana’s commitment to 
others. Give us the same compassion and 
commitment Give us a steadfast heart, which no 
unworthy thought can drag down; an un conquered 
heart, which no tribulation can wear out; an upright 
heart, which no unworthy purpose can tempt aside. 
Grant us, O Lord, understanding to know you, 
diligence to seek you, wisdom to find you, and a 
faithfulness that may bring us to your eternal kingdom. 

Lord of the compassionate: hear our prayer. 

AU remain seated. The Choristers sing: 

I WOULD be true, for there are those that trust me. 

I would be pure, for there are those that care. 

I would be strong, for there is much to suffer. 

I would be brave, for there is much to dare. 

I would be friend of all, the foe, the friendless. 

I would be giving, and forget the gift. , - 

I would be humble, for I know my weakness. 

I would look up, laugh, love and live. 

Howard Arnold Walter 

Air from County Deny 

in G Petrie: The Ancient Musk of Ireland (1853) 

The Archbishop continues: 

T HEREFORE, confident in the love and mercy of 
God, holding a living faith in God's mighty 
resurrection power, we, the congregation here, those 
in the streets outside and the millions around the 



world, join one another and the hosts of heaven, as we 
say together, in whatever language we may choose, 
the prayer which Jesus taught us: 

O UR Father, who art in heaven, 
hallowed be thy Name. 

Thy kingdom come, 
thy will be done, 
on earth as it is in heaven. 

Give us this day our daily bread. 

And forgive us our trespasses, 

as we forgive those who trespass against us. 

And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 

from evil: 

For thine is the kingdom, the power, 
and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 

The Archbishop says 

The Blessing 

T HE God of peace who brought again from the 
dead our Lord Jesus, that great shepherd of the 
sheep make you perfect in every good work to do his 
will: and the blessing of God Almighty, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit be with you and all whom 
you love, this day and for evermore. Amen. 

All stand to sing 

THE HYMN 

G UIDE me, O thou great Redeemer, 
pilgrim through this barren land; 

I am weak, but thou art mighty; 
hold me with thy powerful hand: 
bread of heaven, 
feed me now and evermore. 

Open now the crystal fountain 
whence the healing stream doth flow, 
let the fiery cloudy pillar 
lead me all my journey through: 
strong deliverer, 

be thou still my strength and shield. 

When I tread the verge of Jordan, 
bid my anxious fears subside; 
death of death, and hell’s destruction, 
land me safe on Canaan's side: 
songs and praises, 

I will ever give to thee. 

W Williams (1717-91) 
translated byP Williams (1727-96), and others 

Cwm Rhondda John Hughes (1873-1932) 

Standing before the Catafalque the Dean says 

The Commendation 

Let us commend our sister Diana to the mercy of 
God, our Maker and Redeemer. 

D IANA, our companion in faith and sister in 
Christ, we entrust you to God. 

Go forth from this world in the love of the Father, 

who created you; 

In the mercy of Jesus Christ, who died for you; 

In the power of the Holy Spirit, who strengthens you. 
At one with all the faithful, living and departed, 
may you rest in peace and rise in glory, 
where grief and misery are banished 
and light and joy evermore abide. Amen. 

All remain standing as the Cortege leaves the church, 
during which the Choir sings: 

A LLELUIA. May flights of angels sing thee 

to thy rest. 

Remember me O Lord, when you come into your 

kingdom. 

Give rest O Lord to your handmaid, who has fallen 

asleep. 

The choir of saints have found the well-spring of life, 
and door of paradise. 

Life: a shadow and a dream 
Weeping at the grave creates the song: 

Alleluia. Come, enjoy rewards and crowns I have 

prepared for you. 

extracts from William Shakespeare: Hamlet 
and the Orthodox Funeral Service 

John Tavener (b 1944) 

At the wan end of the church the Cortege halts for 
the minute ’s silence, observed by the Nation. 

The half-muffled bells of the Abbey church are rang. 

All remain standing as the Processions move to the west 
end of the church. 

Music after the sendee: 

Prelude in C minor, BWV546 

Johann Sebastian Bach 

Maestoso, from Symphonic no. 3 

Camille Sainl-Saens (1835-1921) 


A peculiar kind of sainthood has 
been bestowed. See next page 
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a sense of shrine 


A secular kind of sainthood has been conferred upon 
Diana, Princess of Wales. What does it tell us, asks 
Paul Vallely, about a society where religious observance 
has withered and yet the instinct for it survives 


I f Jesus Christ were killed in the modem age it 
would be in a car crash, or so JG Ballard said in 
the novel on which the notorious film. Crash, is 
based- It is a wilful post-znodern confusion. 

Ever since the death of James Dean the fatal 
crash has had an iconic status. It speaks of youth and 
untimely death. Some of that has invariably attached 
itself to the death of Diana, Princess of Wales. She is 
illuminated too by the precedent of Marilyn Monroe, a 
beauty cut off before her tirneiJBut perhaps the most 
interesting of the templates laid upon her is to be 
found in the spontaneous secular canonisation which a 
nation largely without religion has conferred upon her. 

The process has a precedent A kind of secular 
sainthood has been bestowed upon Elvis Presley. At the 
recent celebrations to mark the 20th anniversary of his 
death there were vigils, candles, tears and even 
Hallelujahs at Graceland. Elvis is a source of comfort in 
rimes of trouble to many and to some he is even a 
resurrected figure. Certain kinds of death prompt 
thoughts of sainthood, most particularly tremendous 
and ignominious suffering. After which, death demotes 
and then erases all traces of human frailty. With saints 
people forget the bad points. 

The words “saint” and “martyr” have been common 
among the sea of flowers at the royal gates. The ritual 
of leaving wrapped-up flowers at the scene of a violent 
death has become commonplace over the past decade. 
It speaks of a need for ritual among even those with no 
religion and it creates a new sense of shrine. 

Saints and shrines accumulate power and presence. 
Pilgrims travel, often in groups, to places where sacred 
power is found, to acquire something of it and take it 
back with them into their everyday lives. It is not 
something much approved of in Protestant theology 
which prefers to concentrate sacrality on people rather 
than places. That is why shrines and pilgrimage have 
not been British phenomenon since the Reformation. 

But such dogma has evaporated along with the 
religion which spawned it, and the public have 
returned to pagan instincts which other religions never 
abandoned. Roman Catholics have always been keen 
(they have 6,000 shrines in western Europe, 65 per 
cent of them dedicated to the Virgin Mary). Buddhists 
make pilgrimages not to power, but to light. Even 
Zionism might be seen as a collective pilgrimage. 

Die more arduous the pilgrimage, of course, the 
greater the benefit derived. Which is why 750,000 ' 
people queued for more than eight* hours to sign books 
of condolence for Diana. It was the' queuing that was 
important: that and being there with others, for 
pilgrimage is most often a shared experience. Pilgrims 


All at Great Ormond Street 
Children’s Hospital send thoughts 
and prayers to the family and 
friends of Diana, Princess of 
Wales on this deeply sad and 
moving day. 


As our president,: she worked 
closely with the Hospital for over 
ten years and made numerous 
public and private " visits which 
always gave everybody at . the 
Hospital a huge boost in morale. 
She made every, child she met 
feel special and brought great 
hope to the children and their 
families. 


We will always miss her and will 
keep a special place for her in 
our hearts. 


| Great Ormond Street 
Hospital Children's Charity 
1 40-41 Queen Square 
London WClN 3AJ 
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usually need to leave something behind. Some take 
things away, which explains the tacky religious souvenir 
shops in places like Lourdes. But most want to leave 
something. The instinct which prompts people to throw 
money into pools (and which prompts the non gettare 
moneta ada tomba sign at the tomb of the Italian mystic 
Padre Pio) also inspires them to lay flowers, and with 
them, epithets or rhymes. 

At the Western Will in Jerusalem the faithful cram 
prayers on scraps of paper into the cracks between the 
stones. At St Ninian’s cave in Whithorn they do the 
same, or leave stones from the beach marked with 
crosses. In St James's Palace they leave messages in 
condolences books so numerous that they will never be 
read. No matter. There is an act of healing in wri ting. 

The full gamut of religious experience is reflected in 
this secular sainthood. As well as the quiet devotion, - 
we have already had an apparition of Diana appearing 
on a portrait of Charles I in St James’s Palace and an 
appearance by Diana, through the mouth of a psychic, 
live on radio in North Carolina. 

Is all this in any way a valid expression of religions 
feeling or is it a mere corruption? Sadly there is 
something kitsch about it because the myth is kitsch, 
even as it was with Evita. Eating disorders are only a 
pale reflection of holy fasting, just as the Marilyn 
Monroe archetype is only a vulgarised version of 
Ophelia, Cordelia or every other woman wronged. It is 
a complex business. Myths are there for re-creating It 
was Mother Teresa who described Diana as an ordinary 
housewife who was in love with the poor. And Diana 
fed the myth herself; when asked by Le Monde for her 
favourite photograph, she chose a non-glamour shot of 
herself holding a child with cancer in Pakistan. * 

Of course a hi gh percentage of female saints were 
queens: the imperial Helena, Margaret of Scotland, 
Elizabeth of Hungary, Isabella of Portugal. And it didn’t 
end after the Middle Ages. Sixty-two years after the 
death of Queen Astrid of the Belgians - in a car crash at 
the age of 30 - devotees continue to visit the chapel built 
on the spot of the accident by Lake Lucerne. At one 
point 120,000 people a year came to pay their respects. 

jSuch an influx is what was feared by Rev David 
MhcPherson, vicar of the 13th-century church of St 
Mary the Virgin, in Great Brington, which is the resting 
place for 20 generations of the Spencer family. A new 
shrine would have been created in a tiny place which 
would- struggle to cope with the influx of “pilgrims”. A 
populace starved of other outlets for its religious 
instincts would have flocked there. Perhaps that is one 
reason why Diana will be laid to rest in the grounds of 
Althorp, where it will easier to control visitors. 
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Candles in the wind: tokens of grief last night on Queen Victoria’s Memorial outside Buckingham Palace 


Let’s hang those goddam papymses 


- rvnKidi 


I am told that Americans are 

weeping in the streets for Princess 
Diana. Perhaps in New York or 
Washington this is true but there 
are a lot of streets in America and most 
Americans have never visited those in 
either city. “How wflj it play in Peoria?” 
is the question that politicians here ask if 
they really need to know what is going 
on. And last Sunday you can be sure that 
the people of Peoria - like so many 
others in middle America - were busy 
trying to get their tongues around the 
word paparazzi 

“I think all those papyruses should 
just be made illegal!” squeaked a 
woman on a radio phone-in that X was 
listening to last Sunday in one small 
town in Oregon on the West Coast That 
was one of the better attempts at the 
word. In just half an hour I heard 
“pawperawzi”, “pappayarazzis” and 
much stranger. At least one newspaper 
had the sense to provide a 
pronunciation guide. Others gave up 
and called them “photogs”. 

It was Sunday morning but there was a 
distinct' lack of Christian love on the 
airwaves. The photogs were to be 
banished, hanged, imprisoned. The 
“shock jock” tried to live up to his 
controversial billing by being pro-photog. 
He noted the appetite for this kind of 
photograph especially among tabloid 
readers. “Well I think this entire 
programme is tabloid!” shouted the next 
caller. “Whaddqyou say to that!” 

What indeed, except to note that, for 
most Americans, the news of D iana s 
death was not only shocking but other- 


They say things differently in America, 
but their emotions about Diana are much 
like our own, writes Ann Treneman 


worldly. “What is a paparazzi?” was the 
question everyone asked. I explained 
about how the picture of two smudges 
embracing on a yacht a few weeks ago 
had earned a million dollars. Eyebrows 
went up: money is a universal language. 

But there were other aspects of the 
story that were foreign too. Many 
newspapers in America are tabloid in 
size, but most are either just miniature 
broadsheets in tone or sensationalist to 
the point of absurdity. “Is Elvis Alive?” 
asked one of the latter last week. “Secret 
FBI file called the EJt papers claims The 
King is ready to come out of hiding!” It 
is diffi cult to ex plain how the British 
tabloids are different first you have to 
get across the notion of a national press 
(America has none). But then the very 
idea that the British tabloids can be 
crucial to an election victory or that 
Diana would actually talk to any of their 
reporters is a country too far. 

Nor is it easy to delve into the 
monarchy itself. Americans admire 
Diana and her Disney esque world of 
ballgowns and tiaras, but there is very 
little real understanding of a world 
where kings and queens are more than 
figureheads on playing cards. People go 
on about the Kennedy's being America's 
royal family, but no Kennedy can reign 
without permission. 


What Americans do understand in their 
bones is the monarchy as a kind of 
celebrity soap opera. “You know,” said 
one commentator last Monday on the 
radio, “the saddest irony of all is that this 
means Charles never realty had to divorce 
Diana.” Less shocking but still jarring was 
the comment by one caller to yet another 
phone-in: “Isn’t it terrible?” she said. ‘T 
just loved Diana. I loved her so much. 
And now we are stuck with Big Ears.” 

America’s only true national media is 
television and the coverage was as slide as 
the radio’s was rough. Whiter Goodman 
in the New York Tones noted: “Anchors 
and reporters everywhere seemed to be 
competing for jobs as designated grievers. 
On NBC, John Hockenberry floated away 
on a balloon of banalities as he bade 
ferewell to ‘something precious and rare 
and not to be seen again in our lifetime’.” 
Everyone — and particularly commentator 
Barbara 'VN&lters — had personal memories 
to share. “She revealed that she was a 
friend of the Princess, information that 
she said she had hoped to keep private,” 
wrote Mr Goodman. “She expressed 
shock and sorrow. She revealed their 
friendship again on a two-hour special on 
Sunday n i gh t and then again yesterday on 
Good Morning America. Tm almost 
embarrassed to talk about her as a friend,’ 
Ms W&Iters said.” The crucial word in that 


sentence, he noted, was “almost”. 

Back in small town America reporters 
from the Oregonian were dispatched to 
find any resident Brits among Portland’s 
one million citizens. In the end they 
found two. One was an Anglican priest 
whose Sunday sermon compared ; 
Diana’s life and death to that other 
great British topic, the fox hunt - 
“Unfortunately the horses and hounds 
and riders got their kill.” The other was 
a 60-year-old Yorkshire bartender who 
said that many Americans did not 
understand the British loyalty to royalty. 
“They stayed right there with us through 
the worst of World War II,” he said. 
“They’ve always united us in the past. At 
times like this, we become one people.” 

It was strange to return to England in 
the middle of the week and be told that 
the country’s emotional reaction was 
proof of some sort of American 
influence. Strange because 2 know 
plenty of Americans who do not cry at 
the drop of a sound-bite. Strange also 
because in 1963 America's reaction to 
the assassination of JFK was to follow 
the example of his immensely dignified 
and controlled widow. 

“I refuse to call it hysterical,” said a 
friend who found herself weeping over a 
book of condolence. “I call it a longing. 

It is filling some type of emotional 
vacuum and it is contagious. I cannot 
stop thinking about it and I want to talk 
about it. No one realty knows what is 
going on.” And, amid all the phone-ins 
and the newspapers and the television 
talk, these were the words that finally 
made sense to me. 
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Lights Beloved 

_ So our dinosaur century, crashing blindly, ■ 

“at m* 1 ' t darling, into the darkest place, 

heedlessly” as we say, who must have meaning. 
Only the thought of how you tried to breathe 
The reeking air in that unshiftable mess. 

Hangs in the mind as if intending something: 
Which of us failed, however heavenless. 

To stop a prayer for your unconsciousness 
No sights, sounds, feelings, thoughts, no light unkindly? 

We loathe the lights today. And still they blaze 
And flood the prints with you, and still we stare. 
Trapped in that moral tangle, admiration. 

Do lovely looks, great gjfts, demand agaze? 

Already distanced by the colder glare, 

You gleam on all those fading heights of fashion, 

A vision we were melted by, not If net t 
Because you could be angry, shy, depressed: 
Because, Princess, you could be “ silly like us. ” 

-Or, as you put it, “thick”. No, you weren't meant 
For all that Highness stiff, that stoniness. 

Neither raised nor drawn to the vantage-point 
Of peering down a nose of ancient lineage. 
Dispensing tiny drops of sour noblesse. 

At desperate bedsides you were on the level 
(The sick can judge such things). And though you died 
An eager gjrl again, dressed for the ball, 

“ God Save The Queen” is what the radio played. 

Carol Rumens, 


13 

3 



In search of a fitting elegy for ‘a private face in a public place’ 


A s the banks of flowers have ritea oaf- i 
side the palace gates, another kind of 
tribute has been mounting on my desk 
all week. Any glance at the memorial columns 

of a local paper will prove that, whatever their 
background, people wDl still turn to poetry to 
express their deepest, most troubling feelings. • 
The oldest art is the boldest art in its 
N impacted power to touch the core of things. 
And the elegies for Diana that readers have 
submitted show that those emotions can 
embrace harsh anger and bewilderment as 


weflasgrief and gratitude. That, too, belongs 
to the ancient tradition of the elegy. Surely 
the greatest example of barbed grief in Eng- 
lish is Milton's ‘T^cidas”.' 

His magnificent lament for his drowned 
friend Edward Kkig rails in fierce, if veiled,, 
images against the corrupt and bullying 
clergy -the tabloid executives of their time, 
if you like. Their “lean and flashy songs” 
seduce and decdve us wbUe ‘The hungry 
Sheeptobk up, and are not fed”. 

Without "Lyridas”, no one would remember 


Edward King. Without WB Yeats, no one 
would remember Robert Gregory. The gifted 
young soldier-scholar’s death in action in 1918 
ted Yeats to the most unforgettable image of 
a life that burned too brightly and too fast, 
consuming “the entire combustible world in 
one small room/ As though dried straw, and 
if we turn about/ The bare chimney is gone 
black out/ Because the work had finished in 
that flare". 

For several centuries, indeed, true remem- 
brance has often been reserved for loved ones 


near at hand. Formal elegies for public figures 
have called forth only dutiful and mediocre 
verse. One tremendous exception to this rule 
is 'Whit Whitman's elegy for Abraham Lincoln, 
“When lilacs last in the dooryard bloom’d”. Yet 
it succeeds just because Whitman - like so 
many Americans in 1865, like so many Britons 
in 1997 - thought of the lost one as a friend 
who had somehow shared their common life. 

Diana touched people precisely when she 
behaved like (in WH Auden’s brilliant 
phrase) a “private face in a publicplace”. As 


Auden noted, they axe always “wiser and 
nicer” than the other way around. So the best 
elegies for her will try to voice that paradox. 
They will speak with a meaningful intimacy, 
and in an idiom that fits her life and times, 
about the most publicity-hounded and myth- 
shrouded woman on the planet That is a tax- 
ing task for any poet, but it seems to me that 
Carol Rumens has (amazingly) already 
achieved it in “Light’s Beloved". 

Boyd Tonkin - literary editor 



T he nation is not in mourning 
for Diana. Mourning is the 
cycle of anger, sadness and 
emptiness that evolved 
millions of years ago as a 
mechanism for coping with loss. It usually 
lasts about a year and is of an intensity and 
duration that far exceeds what most of us 
feel about her death. 

Members of the public are constantly 
telling TV reporters and journalists that 
the death feels to them “exactly like when 

a relative dies" but that is simply not 

accurate. „ , . . - 

The way Prince William feels today is of 

a different order of magnitude. Each 
morning he wakes and then be remembers, 
with a dreadful sinking feeling and perhaps 
with a ay of rage: she is no more. I do not 
believe it « l&e that for the rest of us. But 
if “The Nation Mourns" is an incorrect 
headline, it is true to say that somettag 
very extreme is going on at the moment 
which does require _ ffhe 

•me unexpectedness and wta» of the 
death made it more shocking. It is also 
true tot we have been forced by endlessly 
repeated pictures and words to relive it. 
Xuse our imaginations to paint in the 
details of what it would be hke to be 
feeling in love, pleasantly watered ^ fed 
at the Rita one moment, and smashing 

into a wall at 120 mph the next. 

Of course she was a woman of 

remarkable glamour and seems to have 
had an unusual capacity to emotionally 

touch those she did meet. ■ 

Bui be this as it may, virtually all the 


The outpouring of emotion following Princess Diana’s death does not 
represent true grief, argues Oliver James. Rather, it lays bare the 
neediness and unhappiness of many people in modem Britain 


people queuing.to write in the books of 
remembrance or to place flowers at venues 
all over the country have never met her. 

Feelings of shock and regret that she 
should no longer be with us and sympathy 
for her relatives would be appropriate. But 
to become convinced that they have lost a 
friend or relative seems out of place. 

The starting point must be that they are 
emotionally attached to “Diana": they feel 
affection and concern for her. But since 
they have never met this woman it is a 
one-way relationship with a set of images 
and words that they have experienced on 
television and in print. Unlike in a real 
relationship, this person was never there in 
the flesh and she had no opportunity to . 
communicate with them personally. 

That this is possible is a tribute to the 
effectiveness and skill of modern media in 
persuading us to suspend our disbelief - to 
experience a representation of a person as 
so real that we feel the same way about 
them as people with whom we have 
actually communicated. But it may also 

suggest that the boundaries between 

reality and fantasy are becoming seriously 
blurred. 

The death of a star in a soap opera or in 
a feature Aim may, in extremis, cause us to 


cry but we know it is a fiction and we do 
not go into mourning. The real death of 
the actor who played that part might 
trigger-widespread mourning-like 
symptoms (James Dean, River Phoenix). 

Bur no plot development in the virtual- 
media world has led to anything like this 
reaction. I do not think that for the most 
affected that “Diana" was any more real 
than Vera Duckworth from ITV’s 
Coronation Street. But if the scriptwriters 
were to kill Vera off, the reaction would 
not be the same. What marked out Diana? 

Undoubtedly her beauty, but many 
public figures are as beautiful. Nor was it 
merely a question of the fact that she was a 
lead character in the royal soap - none of 
the other royals would get such a reaction. 

The key was the way that that the 
agonies of her particular plotline mirrored 
the real suffering of the populace, 
particularly women and young people - 
and not just in Britain but throughout the 
developed world. Despite being richer 
today compared with 1950, we are much 
unhappier. A 25-year-old is three to 10 
times.more likely to be depressed. Diana’s 
depression was a famous fact about her; 
she was treated with therapy and Prozac. 
She also made “plea for help” suicide 


attempts. 

Likewise, there is an epidemic of 
compulsions today, including shopaholia 
(Diana had 500 ballgowns when she died) 
and bulimia (an acknowledged ailment of 
hers). Along with alcoholism, illegal 
substance abuse and gambling, these have 
mushroomed as attempts to seek solace 
for depressed mood and irritability. On 
top of this, Diana was a divorcee from a 
broken home. 

Far from concealing these problems, she 
went to tremendous lengths to convey 
their precise nature through Andrew 
Morton’s (effectively authorised) 
biography Diana: Her True Story. When 
this was not enough, she put herself 
forward on television and spelt out her 
misery and her view of its causes in her 
own words. 

The result was that people who suffered 
from problems similar to Diana’s 
identified with her. If this theoiy is correct^ 
women will be more moved by her death 
than men because all her problems were 
more common among women: twice as 
many women as men are depressed, three 
times as many attempt suicide (although 
men actually kill themselves four times 
more often than women) and bulimia is 


to its idol 


primarily a female problem. In three- 
quarters of divorces, like Diana, it is the 
woman who seeks it 

There are a number of other features of 
Britain today that may have contributed to 
the overreaction to her death, although 
none are as potent as her iconic 
representation of our depressive and 
compulsive state. 

For the many excluded or stigmatised 
groups, such as blacks, gays and the 
underclass, she represented one in the 
eye for the Establishment. By emoting so 
publicly, they are showing sympathy for 
her criticism that the royals were cold and 
did not hug each other. 

There is also a desire to be part of 
something, to share some emotion and for 
it to be real. Congregating in public places 
and experiencing collective ritual 
compensates for the atomisation of 
modern society. 

For all these groups - the depressed, the 
angiy and the compulsive - most of them 
struggling under difficult circumstances 
and with painful emotions, the longing for 
an idealised beautiful Madonna figure is 
archetypal. 

But above all, the scale of the reaction is 
caused by a massive undercurrent of 
misery that afflicts women throughout the 
developed world today and for which 
Diana’s death is a conduit. 

Reaching to understand 
the heart of the 
mystery. See next page 
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B ritain is becoming less British. The displays of 
grief and anger about the death of Diana have 
been not only mass, but impassioned, florid as 
well as floral, public not private. There has 
been ciying, shouting- open displays of emo- 
tion. not private reflection. This is not how the nation pop- 
ularly supposed itself to behave; we are meant to be a peo- 
ple of gritted teeth, suppressed feelings and stiff upper 


Getting to the heart of the mystery 

^ u.fikAMninT 


sorrow, the Neapolitan style of 

In a leading article we applauded the cathartic r^fbL^^tything she hoped for as “Q u “ n of 

effect of the ‘Neapolitan' show of mourning 
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snaking, loudly conversing crowds outside the palaces ... have not been as sharp or as divided as malice reports; of mourners. The less hung-up sections of British soci- a kind of emotion utterly polite but insistent way 

all this seems somehow foreign to the received images of nevertheless, some difference of tone and instinct seems ety, including ethnic minority Di-worshippers, gays and Palace being storme through the night to express 
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sions at Establishment funerals or memorial services, tury. It is easy to see a repressive, Victorian hauteur in middle classes (and the simple “uppers” too), much of mock them. The tradi ons o an( j are t here- 

Compared to that buttoned-up nation, the current tor- the Windsors’ reliance on sombre pageantry which con- this is, in truth, a little cringe-making. But the word “old” are linked to those o uty an ■ we j,ave lost a 

rents of grief over the dead Princess seem American, or trasts not only with Diana’s thoroughly contemporary in the previous sentence is at least as important as the fore admirable too; perhaps _ y 
even somehow Neapolitan. tastes, but also with the instincts of the millions of her class element Diana, after all, was hardly a proletarian certain national dignity tna ’ ^ returT1 cd in 

The change in public behaviour is neatly caught by the mourners. They have learnt to let it all hang out. They infant She goes to rest in an impeccably aristocratic fem- Be that as it may, we nave m nation we were 

reported difference of opinion between Buckingham are not ashamed of tears and have built flimsy, touching fly chapel. What distinguished her from Charles was not spirit to the more raucous an sot ‘ raean . ^ what 
palace and Tony Blair’s circle at Downing Street over the shrines which would have meant vastly more to her than class but age: she was a child of the post-Sixties global before Victoria s reign, nat is part o ^ Wind- 

right way to lay Diana to rest All the instincts of the Wind- ceremonial guards or intoning archbishops. They would culture. He, on the other hand, is in many ways - and has happened in the past tew ys. ^ ***, ^ ^ 

sor family seem to have been traditional, with the not have sent their bereaved sons to ordinary Sunday given his education this is no exaggeration -still the child sors and their advisers are wmc mg ^ 

emphasis sombre, dignified and vaguely military. They church services. Their emotional expectations are a world of Edwardian values. There is absolutely no doubt streets and learning from it. a cles- 

come from a class, as well as a family, sternly schooled away from the self-deprecating and contorted dignity of which of them the vast majority of the British people iden- monarchy good, and show that they a graspe ^ 

in public reticence; from a culture in which it is a weak- the Prince of Wales or the amazing, iron self-discipline tify with. And there is absolutely no doubt that this pre- son of Diana’s popularity, would be or e u it ^ 
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ister has consciously decided, it seems, to speak for matriarch, stern-faced and unfaltering as the family grow up more like their father than their mother, the peo- another on the steps of the Abbey t y. 
another and younger strain in British public behaviour, tragedies pile up around her. pie, who have changed so much already, will not recog- event is unthinkable shows how great is t e gap ' cen 

which rather approves of tearfulness and finds mounds The people are not, it seems, like that any more. That nise them as belonging to the same country. the people mourning their princess, an e oya 

of flowers and notes moving and appropriate, rather than was why, after all, so many loved Diana: the same con- We applaud the louder, more emotional and sentimental fly to which she never, quite, belonged. 


trasts not only with Diana’s thoroughly contemporary 
tastes, but also with the instincts of the millions of her 
mourners. They have learnt to let it all hang out. They 
are not ashamed of tears and have built flimsy, touching 
shrines which would have meant vastly more to her than 
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matriarch, stem-faced and unfaltering as the family 
tragedies pile up around her. 
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grow up more like their father than their mother, the peo- 
ple, who have changed so much already, will not recog- 
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The people are not, it seems, like that any more. That nise them as belonging to the same country, 
was why, after all, so many loved Diana: the same con- We applaud the louder, more emotional and sentimental 





Half mast: while the instincts of the Windsor famify seem to have been traditional with the emphasis sombre, dignified and vaguely military, the reaction to Diana’s death has been emotional and spontaneous 


T hings will never be the same 
again; for her family, for the 
people of this country, for the 
press. The profound outpour- 
ing of emotion over Diana’s 
death will continue. Tears are being shed by 
those who have never cared much about the 
Royal Family, by those who would much 
prefer a Republic, by those who dismissed 
her as trivial, self-obsessed and generally silly 
when she was alive. The effect that this 
uneducated woman has had on our national 
psyche is only just beginning to be gauged. 

Icons do not die. Diana’s afterlife is only 
just starting. Forever frozen at the height of 
her beauty, Diana, like Marilyn, another 
troubled goddess, will not age. She will 
continue to glow, forever young, forever vital, 
in the hearts of those she touched. For the 
pop princess, the people’s princess, the 
media princess, understood the power of 
touch, the language of intimacy, of a hug, a 
gesture that was always more eloquent than 
mere words. The most looked- at woman in 
the world grasped early on the impact of 
visual communication. She was a child of her 
time. The manner of her death brings with 
it a dark and terrible symbolism. She died 
because of the world’s appetite to cany on 
looking at her, to see her in her most inti- 
mate moments whether she wanted it or not 
This tragedy, like something out of a 
JG Ballard novel, is a thoroughly modem 


She lived in search of love; she died not knowing how much 
her people loved her, writes Suzanne Moore 


one, for Diana was a thoroughly modem 
woman; her life and death embody so many 
themes of the late 20th century. She resided 
at the apex of so many of our obsessions: our 
preoccupation with image, the nature of 
fame, the search for personal growth, the 
changing nature of family life, the quest for 
depth in a world of superficiality, the oscil- 
lation between vicrimhood and empower- 
ment, the continuing muddle between what 
is private and what is public, the struggle 
between duty and desire. 

Diana represented these contradictions. 
She lived them and at times spoke openly of 
them. She made no secret of the dysfunc- 
tional family that she was bom into and even 
less of the one that she married into. She 
sought, as so many of us do, to remedy this 
through her relationships with her children. 
Tb hear that these poor boys, on the morn- 
ing of the terrible news, were ferried to 
church in royal cars to observe protocol - no 
matter how they felt - is truly sad. She surely 
would have wanted her boys to weep openly, 
not to have to maintain the ghastly facade 
that had already nearly destroyed her. 

As Jacques Chirac said, she “was a young 


woman of our age”. Had she been bom 20 
years earlier she would have been expected 
to put up with her husband’s infidelity, to grin 
and bear it In refusing to do so, she laid open 
1 the cynical workings of monarchy, patriarchy 
and hereditary privilege that bad used her 
as little more than a brood-mare. When the 
fairy tale fractured we saw another story 
altogether, one that many, particularly 
women, could relate to. She had her 20th- 
century problems - bulimia, the disease of 
depression, low esteem and guilt - as well 
as the much pilloried 20th century desire to 
“find herself”, to give her life meaning. 

This search for depth was mocked because 
it appeared to sit so uneasily with her 
lifestyle - a whirl of lunches and work-outs 
and designer dresses. Those very same men 
who dismissed her as “barmy” are now seen 
in television studios up and down the land 
regaling us with tales of her specialness. 

In offering up her own emptiness, she 
became a void for us to project our fantasies 
into. She was a saint, supermodel, an inter- 
national superstar and a sex symbol all in one 
deliriously toned body. We knew that she, 
having known what it was not to be loved, 


could give love freely. For all her 
manipulation of the media, her compassion 
was genuine, a gut reaction rather than a 
thought-out strategy. 

Her significance was that she brought into 
public life an intensely personal language of 
pain and distress and love and affection. She 
not only spoke it but insisted that it had a 
place in the buttoned-up discourse of civic 
life. Such language, coded as feminine, is too 
often dismissed as inappropriate, as 
somehow inferior, as far too emotional to be 
worth taken seriously. 

She was not a traditional political figure; 
but in realising that her life had been shaped 
by circumstances which were beyond her 
control, that a role had been written for her 
that she could no longer play, she ruptured 
the divine order, triggering the desire for a 
new kind of monarchy. 

Endeavouring to live both inside and out- 
side the institution that made her who she 
was, she short-circuited the relationship 
between the monarchy and its subjects 
through another powerful institution - the 
media - which was as interested in her 
weaknesses as it was in her strengths. Her 


instinctive populism meant that she was 
always the biggest show in town. 
However we are to define star quality, she 
had it. The singer George Michael once said 
that what makes a star is not having that little 
bit extra but having something missing. 
Diana's appetite for attention appeared 
insatiable. Her quest for privacy was seen as 
impossible, as if she bad signed a Faustian 
pact In making the private public, she 
sacrificed her personal life. The real Faust- 
ian pact, however, is between sections of the 
press and its readers who in their millions 
wanted to see every tear this woman shed. 

CamiUe Paglia wrote of the atavistic 
religious emotion that the cult of Diana 
stimulated. Now she is dead, the 
canonisation of the martyr will assume epic 
proportions. Yet we should remember that 
Diana died after dinner at the Ritz with her 
new lover. She was living her extraordinary 
life to the full. 

She wanted to be taken seriously and the 
whole world is finally taking her very seri- 
ously indeed. 

In that fateful interview, when she and 
Charles announced their engagement and 
were asked if they were in love, Charles made 
the awful mistake of questioning what love 
meant Diana, we always felt knew what love 
meant Now that she is lost, never to be 
replaced, our public grief shows she was 
loved more than she ever knew. 
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scenes of 
‘addled 
iconography’ 


I n the end, you can leave it to the 
children to hit the nail on the head. 
They swarmed this week all over 
the head-bowed crowds with their 
mothers - and the truth is thatthreq- 
quarters of the mourners, whether it’s 
because they have more adaptable jobs 
or because they simply minded more, 
were women. Though often their 
A. guardians were dressed for 11-hour 
* queues, the young, most of them, were 
immaculately turned out in dresses, 
ribbons and tidy hair, as if going to a 
party. And though most of the adults, 
were hushed and thoughtful, the . 
children chattered on in their loud, 
curious tones. 

Where the queue for the condolence- 
books turned the cornerat Qarent&V’’ 50 
House, a boy stOod'hsirS 
added her contribution to _ 

floral tributes lined up in the dappled 
sunshine under the trees. fThe weather 
even played its part by turning at the. 
weekend from oppressive, dirty heath) 
the playfhl early-autumn crispness that 
makes one remember how much one ’ 
loves this country.) “What,” askedtbe 
tilde boy, “are they going to do with alT 
the flowers?" And outside the Palace, a 
small American girl followed her 
embarrassed mother around asking 
- ) over and over again: “But Mommy, why 
’ does Princess Diana need all these 
flowers?" 

Maybe the cash spent on flowers 
could have been better donated to the 
Halo Thist for digging up landmines, 
but these masses of blooms - single 
roses, big ribboned florists’ baskets, 
sprays of crysanths still in the ghastly 

paper that service-station flower stalls 

provide, more than £30m-worth spread 
across London by Thursday - were 
staggeringly moving. The very futility of 
the gesture, pulling from the ground 
these things of beauty that could have 
been a joy for much, much longer, form 
a powerful reminder of the waste of 
three lives ripped away in the time it 
would have taken to change down a 
gear. Pail Mall and the area around the 
Palace gates were soaked in an eerie 
fug of rotting vegetation and cheap- 
scentcd candle wax. And, as 
0 individuals emerged from the writing 

room, their faces were wreathed in. 

smiles and covered, at the same time, 

in waves of tears. 

Jt*s been a week of anachronisms. 
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Her panacea of giving love is being returned by the bucketful; mother and child outside St James's Palace 


affairs programme used “Candle in the 
Wind" for filler music turning to moans 
of ast onishment at the news that Elton 
will be singing it at Westminster Abbey 
today. 

And every way you turn, addled 
iconography: the tokens of 
remembrance building up against the 
railings have the feel of the Mater 

It s ocen a wct* ***** — . . Dolorosa offerings of a Maltese Easter. 

a-opte who have been openly ® photographs of Diana, crucifixes 

front of the impromptu shrines tnat nave draped a | X)Ut sides in rosarial 

sprung up wherever, it seems, there b offering. A picture of Marilyn Monroe, 

tree berated the Royals for taking tne » — .u— -f+u. t :«« ThHrftd 

hwi to Church on Sunday, as though 
church is somehow 

sassssj-r 

the nround in paroxysms of gne arusi s muuc* ^ 

those who did - her brother and sistera, will tell, 

former husband, real friends - struggled ^ ami<fe£ the iconography, while 
tn keen their backs straight. The huge numbers of people attempt to 

rerfSems of Albert Square seemmg to be *“ 

under the tapnsf® 


“one of us" “Queen of Hearts**, 
“genuine gift of healing", “she loved 
everybody” clicb6, the tirelessly run 
and re-run footage of laughing, leggy, 
glittery womanhood, there has hardly 
been a mention of the not-veiy-bright, 


Another of the MoDa Lisa- Tbcked 
beneath a posy of pinks, a baseball cap. 
Blown-up colour photocopies of That 
Playing Card, another, with I’m sure no 
irony intended, of the Tkrot Empress. 
Among the piles of lilies and teddy 
bears, a Minnie Mouse doll. Saint, 
artist’s model or Disney character? 
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9 faithw to acknowledge another. My 
jpHBs of embarrassment when a current 


invent the holy figure that our religions 
have so singularly failed to bring alive 


manipulative self-pity that paraded 
itself as often as the “if we hug each 
other enough we can heal the world" 
Dianic philosophy. Her panacea of 
“giving love, for a minute, for half an 
hour, for a day, for a month" is being 


pave so smguwuij ^ * - , . , 

for us in the past couple of generations, returned by the bucketload. 

the real character is already ■ And maybe ifsyust what the eommy 

disappearing. Amidst the welter of needs. Maybe, m the manner of her 


death and the footnote in history that 
this mass expression of grief will 
become, she will have contributed a 
lasting good far greater than any of her 
sentient photocalls. 

Nations, to feel the cohesion of their 
own uniqueness, need bouts of national 
sorrowing as much as national 
celebration, and more than half the 
population of this country is too young 
to have experienced the last united 
weepfest. 

We’D gather round our tellies today 
like we did for the great wedding, and the 
catharsis, though it comes from another 
source, will be much the same. A shame, 
though, that we feed our common 
emotions on such a blighted life. In her 
Panorama interview, Diana said that “the 
British people need someone in public 
life to give affection, to make them feel 
important, to support them, to give them 
light in their dark tunnels". 

Poignant, really, that no-one managed 
to do the same, individually, for her. 

TV and the making of 
the news fit to report. 
See next page 


Old Lefties coming 
to terms with the 
tearful revolution 


u\ nd what are you doing here?" asked a 
woman I vaguely recognised. I blushed 

JL JLslightiy. Here I was, an old lefty republican 
with a fundamental dislike of everything that the 
Royal Family represents standing with the mourning 
crowds outside Buckingham Palace. It was like being 
caught by one’s partner leching at the topless beauties 
on a St Hopez beach. 

It was even more embarrassing that the questioner, 
Jill, is a Labour Westminster councillor who is not 
agformr-ri to describe herself as being on the Hard 
Left 

But no. She had come deliberately, having realised 
that tins was an event likely to be unique in our lives. 
And If too, was quickly taken up with the almost 
revolutionary atmosphere of the occasion, my cynicism 
washed away by the tears. 

We started a wonderful and public debate about 
what this People’s Show was about Jill felt strongly 
that the old lefties, like Sara Maitland in yesterday’s 
The Independent, who were disdainful of the 
outpouring of emotion, were making the same mistake 
that the Left had always made - failin g to understand 
the emotional and spiritual sides of people’s lives. It 
was the same failure that had created a Communism 
which aimed to satisfy people's material wants without 
any recognition of their other needs. 

The atmosphere at the various palaces was not the 
mawkish, fawning gathering that might follow the death 
of the Queen Mother but something much deeper and 
more interesting. The Mall outside Buckingham Palace 
had quickly been closed after Diana's death, so the 
people were taking over the streets. 

Jill likened it to a pilgrimage, while I suggested it 
was like the fell of the Berlin Wall. The Wall, in this 
case was the barrier behind which the Royal Family 
has traditionally hidden away from the people and 
dearly it was crumbling as concession after concession 
was made to the people’s feelings over the 
arrangements for the funeral. 

Indeed, just as at the Wbll, political debate broke out 
spontaneously. Jill and I found ourselves in the middle 
of a lively discussion as other people joined in without 
the usual British reticence. They were universally 
sceptical about the old Royals and their future. 

The debate reflected the fundamental ambivalence 
about the gathering. On the surface, it was a 
traditional Royal occasion, and of course, there were a 
few died in the wool Royalists. But therewere many, . 
many more who were angry at the way that the 
Windsors had behaved. 

Of course, it would be great if the old traditional 
lefty causes, like the miners’ strike, had attracted 
millions like this onto the streets. But in its way, this 
was a revolutionary movement which will bring about 
significant changes to the monarchy. Whether these 
forces destroy the old order or reinforce it will depend 
on how the Windsors behave in the next few months 
and how much the Republican feelings which Diana’s 
life and death have engendered are built upon. 

Christian Wolmar 


y^\ur Patron, Diana, Princess of Wales, 
\~y was an indefatigable supporter of our 
work for most of the 1990s. Her continuing 
support both in the public glare and in 
private was immeasurable. There were those 
who only saw the Princess at a special event 
or a Gala performance. There are others 
who know that she took a real and 
committed interest in our dancers' lives, 
listening to their problems and helping 
where she could and working for us in a 
real and practical way behind the scenes. 

The eyes of the whole world turned on 
English National Ballet in August 1996 
when she chose to fulfil a long-standing 
commitment to us to visit the Company on 
the day of her divorce. That she should 
have chosen to undertake that obligation on 
that day was testament to her outstanding 
professionalism that characterised the 
relationship we had with her. She brought 
the same compassion, humour and zest for 
life to a room of 200 sponsors that she 
brought when she sat in the Company's 
Green Room talking to a junior member of 
the corps de ballet. 

The nation grieves for the loss of such an 
extraordinary woman and English National 
Ballet mourns the death of our greatest 
ambassador, our staunchest ally and one of 
our finest friends. 


Pamela, Lady Harlech, 
Chairman of the Board of 
Governors on Behalf of the 
Board, dancers and staff of 
English National Ballet. 
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‘She turned her awkwardness into 


As little girls we 
idolised Diana, but 
we grew up to 
understand her, says 
Melanie Rickey 


D iana, Princess of Wales, was for many 
British women, myself included, the 
glamorous friend who was constantly 
around, but always just beyond reach. 
We admired and occasionally envied 
her, but understood that for her too, life was not 
perfect. Her influence on my youth was natural and 
total. She was a beautiful, fairy-tale princess who had 
the world at her feet At the age of 10 1 announced to 
my mother that the key to my happiness was a Lady 
Di haircut and a blouse with a pie-crust collar. She 
complied, dutifully taking me to C&A for the blouse, 
and the local salon for the haircut Eventually, both 
my sister and mother had s imilar haircuts. 

This week it has become clear that she affected us 
all profoundly, subliminally even. We all have our own 
individual memories, things that affected the way we 
lived, the way we dressed, and how we did our hair. 
I'm 25 now and feel that one of the most important 
gifts Diana gave us is the confidence to be stronger 
women, to stand up for ourselves and be counted, and 
also to look good doing it. After ail why shouldn't we? 
I'm not alone. Natasha Hill, 24, a painter, has similar 
recollections. She grew up on the island of Jersey and 
now lives and works in east London. 

“My first memory of Diana must have been when I 
was about six, she was getting into the red Metro and 
being asked about Charles. Her marriage was the first 
monumental event of my life. We were in France on 
holiday. At the time all my icons were American 
creations like Wonder Woman and Superman, but 
then she came along and made me feel a sense of 
pride at being British. I was so young, but I do 
remember being amazed by her. 

“When I was 1 1 1 went to the hairdresser and said 
“can I have a Lady Di?” He knew exactly what I 
wanted. I went from a blonde straight haired, pig-tailed 
kid to being really grown-up looking, with a short 
layered hairdo. All my school friends had the same 
haircut Looking back I think she was our heroine 
because she was so innocent I also feel she gave 
dimension to all our learning experiences. While we 
were changing she was changing. 

“I never tried to copy her looks, but people always 



“/ will never forget when she was with the princes \ she looked die any cool mother out with her kids, and William anti 
Harry looked happy too. " - KATHERINE ANGELL 15 


used to say I looked like her during my early 20s. It 
only lasted a couple of years until I grew my hair. X 
didn’t follow her style literally, but I found the way 
she carried herself amazing She was so poised, with a 
lovely smile. Her gestures were very welcoming I 
suppose this allowed us to love her without reproach. 

“I'm not conventionally attractive, but the way she 
presented herself gave me the confidence to look 
good myself. She turned all her awkwardness into 
elegance. I will miss her, it's weird, we have seen her 
whole story; it is now complete and it’s tragic.” 

In contrast, women in their mid to late 30s had the 
opportunity to understand Diana from the beginning of 
her public life. Initially for Charlotte Edwards there 
was empathy, and latterly her influence came to be 
inspirational Edwards, now 39, is a singer and 
songwriter. Recently she has given up the day job, and 
is devoting her time to organising ‘An Evening for 
Tibet’, to highlig ht the Chinese invasion and 
occupation of that beautiful, gentle country. 

“I come from a similar background to Diana, and was 
brought up to understand what the Royal Family is 
about She was joining an establishment that sbe didn’t 
really understand, and I felt for her. I can’t honestly say 
she influenced the way I looked. In fact,, early on she 
looked rather frumpy. I do remember she had an 
individual look. When she hooked up with designers 
such as Bruce Oldfield she began to get it together. 


WEAPONS THAT BUND OR 
POISON HAVE OS! BANNED. 

SO WHY IS THE WEAPON 
THAT DD THIS STILL LEGAL? 



“Hie only outfit I remember well was 
the black cocktail dress she wore on the 
night Prince Charles admitted his affair 
with Camill a. Even then it was the way 
she wore it, with complete confidence. 

I empathised with Diana, both as a 
woman in her30s^ and as somebody 
trying to make a difference - to make 
changes against the odds. She was a 
warrior. Her sense of style over the past 
five or six years really came together. 

In general, women in -their mid-thirties 
wear things for themselves. We have an 
inner confidence about what works, and 
are able to wear it with panache. She 
used her womanly traits to the maximum. 
When Fm in business meetings I do dress 
to feel like a warrior, it is about . . 
empowerment I feel it's something you 
learn as you grow older, and it is most 
certainly something I have learned. Her ~ 
appeal crossed all boundaries. When she- 
was in Angola she said ‘all Fm trying to . 
do is help 1 , and that sums her up. I want 
to help too, which is why I have organised 
this evening for the Tibetans next week.” 

For today’s teenagers the story is very, 
different Diana had been a constant in 
their lives, and most have not only grown 
up without the taboos surrounding HIV 
and Aids, but also feeling an empathy 
with Princes William and Harry, who are 
closer in age to them. Katherine Angell 
is 15, the same age as Prince Wiliam, 
and is studying for GCSEs in her home 
town, Dover. Her feelings are 
representative of the next generation, 
and place our own in context “I 
remember thinking she was very 
attractive, but I could not relate to her 
style. She always looked very respectable, 
though. I used to get bored seeing her all 
the time in the press, it seemed she only 
had to buy an ice-cream and it would be 
on the front page. But I dp feel sorry for 
the princes. They have lost their mother, 

I cannot imagine what that would be tike. 
My mum tells me how much she did for 
Aids awareness, but in my life Aids has 
always been around and acceptable. My 
main sadness is for Wiliam, I worry 
about him beiDg king. She loved them so 
much and that really came across, what 
will they do without her?” 



u Jlfy lasting memory of Diana will always be her last weeks with Dali, 
particularly on holiday. She looked casual anti at ease with herself, but mostly 
ecstatically happy die any woman in love. ” - CHARLOTTE EDUARDS, 3V 



“/ as ill always remember Diana in Angola , / think most of its hace similar 
clothes. In that outfit she looked natural and practical \ like she could sake any 
problem. ” -NATASHA HILL 24 


A nation that grieves for itself 


I was born in the year Prince Charles and Diana 
were married, and have grown up in the shadows 
cast by the demise of their fairy-tale marriage. 

You might have expected me to have been swept 
along by the tide of national hysteria that has 
surrounded Diana’s death. Instead the harsh future 
facing the young princes and the unforgettable 
memory of the tragedy at Dunblane make me want to 
place events in context 

I spend. as tittle time as possible thinking about the 
Royal family and its divorces but the tragic death of 
Tbny Blair’s ‘'people’s princess” could not be ignored. 
The end of the Diana saga was somehow equivalent to 
the frill of the Tbiy government having lived with it all 
my life I could not quite believe it was over. I found 
myself remembering a time when I enjoyed dressing 
up and playing at being Lady Di and to my surprise I 
found my thoughts turning to Prince Wiliam and 
Prince Harry. 

However much one has envied the two princes and 
their privileged and sheltered lives, it cannot be 
forgotten that they have lost their Mum. When the 
nation decides to stop publicly grieving, perhaps 
when they return to work on Monday morning, they 
should not forget the stark reality left behind for 
Wiliam and Harry. How will they survive among a 
family as traditionally backward and emotionally 


restrained as the establishment they embody? 

By choosing to empathise with the two princes I ■ 
haven’t merely dismissed Diana. Her work and the 
public attention she awakened to charities and needy 
causes as international ambassador and patron is 
outstanding, although not unique. Her attempt at 
single parenthood in the face of a dismissive Royal 
grimace was commendable and her wish to care paved 
her path towards the title “queen of people’s hearts”. 

Yet forgive me for rejecting Diana as a “Saint”. 
Remember the slaughter at Dunblane when 16 
innocent children and their teacher lost their lives. The 
minute’s silence that graced the football fields and the 
nation seemed sufficient for all to contemplate that 
immense loss. Those children touched everybody’s 
lives, just as Diana has done for many, but the grieving 
for her is prolonged, almost self-indulgent. 

I cannot help but question, after a week of 
passionate outpouring, who the crowds lining the 
streets will be grieving for today. For the Royal family? 
For the destruction of its facade? For Diana? Or for 
her myth which, in my mind, has been publicly 
exploited as an excuse to grieve for oneself? 

I cannot join in. I feel for William and Harry. 1 still 
have the powerful memory of Dunblane. I will not 
swim in the tears of sorrow surrounding Diana, 

Holly Andrew 
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The camera never lies ; 
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five-yeai-Told daughter. Bong! paddy, 


JL. Daddy, Diana's dead. I can’t have freer! 
the only person to find out what was on TV on. Sun- 
day morning by being told what was not oa And for 
the rest of the week there may as well ha^^sea^aoth- . 
ing eke on either. At the precisemomentm its calen- 
dar when television annually unloads a truckful of 
Spanking new programmes, 1 didn’t watch a single minute 
of any of them. 

:J j The television was switched to UV when we got 
^ downstairs, because that’s where my daughter hadgjyeh 
? up the search for children’s entertainment. It’s a smalt 
‘but significant measure of how knocked for six we wfer£' 
•that for several minutes we stayed with GMTV*s cov- 
erage, as it attempted to dredge up the appropriate lev- 
els of gravitas in a pink and fluffy studio. Over on the 
BBC sat an appalling irony in the human figure of Mar- 
tyr* Lewis, a man who has for so long endured the 
ridicule of his colleagues for wanting to disseminate 
more good news. His punishment: to be the one to 
break some vezy bad news indeed. 

It was a couple of hours before my four-year-old girl 
began to lobby for something a little less solemn. Chan- 
nel 4, invoking its remit to be alternative, obliged more 
\ quickly than anyone could have expected. For eveiy 
other channel, Diana’s parting gift, though involuntarily 


‘TELEVISION: Jasper Rees on how the media 
has manufactured the popular expression of grief 


l£$t dip of the snout in the trough. It wasn’t Hntil TUes- 
night that anyone could bear to utter the words, 
“And now todays other news.” 

By Wednesday, though, with the paparazzi charged, 
there was a palpable sense that the story was going cold 
on them. There were no actual events to report, onfy emo- 
tioas. Swift action was taken to damp a couple of elec- 
trodes on thestoiyand zap it into life. Hence what seems 
:4 q me4o' he an entirely synthetic item about the Queen’s 
alleged indifference to her subjects’ grief, one of those 
classic examples of a public mood taking shape only when 
the public is told by-television that it is going to take shape. 

. From “think of the beys”, the theme of the nation’s grief 
turned to “forget about the boys, Ma’am, and think of us”. 
Suddenly, .the news' programmes seemed to have per- 
formed an extraordinary 180-degree turn, like a river that 
perverts the laws of nature by starting to flow upstream. 
Normally the conduft through which the people find out 
about the Royal Family, it suddenfy became a means of 
cxa nm unicating information about the people to the Royal 
Family, They say that in grief you always want to be doing 
something. This is what the news programmes did, man- 
ufacturing material that they could then report 


So it wasn’t onfy The People who found themselves 
behaving collectively out of character. J News played a 
melancholy instrumental track as it reported on the 
queues outside St James’s Palace. News at Tbn dispensed 
with its immensely lucrative commercial break; there 
was a recital of homespun poetry embedded in practi- 
cally every bulletin. All week, as the values of journal- 
ism went into what one hopes is a reversible coma. News- 
night looked distinctly uncomfortable. On Monday it 
gobbled up the issue of press intrusion, but that left four 
more programmes in which all they could do was talk 
about feelings. Like the Royal Family, that’s not some- 
thing Newsnigkt does very weiL It looked particularly 
ill at ease on Wednesday and Thursday, fr amin g its stu- 
dio debates with vox pop interviews outside St James’s 
Palace. It alone seemed to realise that it is impossible 
to report on something as amorphous as popular sen- 
timent, and the proof was in the pudding. 

As if conscious that it will lose all its viewers to the 
BBC today, ITV spent the weekday mornings consol- 
ing them. By yesterday, Live with Lorraine in particu- 
lar had moved into full beatification mode. On John 
Stapleton’s The Time, The Place , Diana’s sons had 
shrunk to “those two little boys”, like characters from 


that fairy tale into which . the princess married in the 
first place. When Diana’s biographer Andrew Morton 
appeared on This Morning with Richard and Judy on 
Monday, the first thing he said was “You couldn’t write 
tbe script, could you?” Oh, but you could: if you were 
going to write up the drama of Diana's life as fiction, 
this is exactly how you’d end it. Unfortunately it’s not • 
a script, and the pack hunting her to her death really 
did include a man called Rat But faster than you can 
say “Ich Dien”, on Monday morning, an abundance of 
biographers will sit down and go to work on their own 
scripts for future publication. And the cash till will go 
on tolling long after the bells of Westminster Abbey 
have fallen silent. 


RADIO: Michael Church on how the ear can still prove quicker than the eye 


/ y v roadcasters pass the sternest of tests” 
W ■ W was the headline over a typical piece 
■ of Fleet Street media-commentary 
M 9 ftp week, which asserted that “the 
jrces and skills are there in spades when called on”, 
juels all round then — for BBCtv, ITV, MTV^ Q VC, * 
SkvJ By Wednesday, when that article appeared, 
ision had indeed made the Diana story its own, but 
bouquets for achievement last Sunday morning 
’d by rights have gone to radio. 

7.00am James Naughtie and his team had had just 
hours in which to prepare a response to the 
w*s death, yet the programme they compiled - 
“ . world asleep and the barest of details to goon 
; olh first-rate news-journalism and an obituary 
1 none heard later that day had anything sig- 
\ add. Its tone was an impeccable blend of tact 
issionalism. 

. ” clevjxinn was stuck in the studio with its res- 

- d-watchers - who swiftly ran out of things to 
ghlie and co ranged far and wide, catching 
ore they'd had time to put their mask in-place. 

- spokeswoman for the Princess was in such a 
>ck that she.was literally unable to speak; a 
" paparazzo blithely regretted his lost earn- 
abjuring the royal chase. As the day pro- 


gressed, impromptu candour of this kind was decorously 
ironed out. ‘ 

By mid-afternoon, television was still squeezing 
pathetic scraps of Siews” from its wrung-out court cor- 
respondents: the Rashomon-Mke. quest for the truth had 
at that stage not even begun. Meanwhile the combined 
forces of Radios 2, 3, 4 and 5 were offering an impres- 
sively considered discussion about the tragedy’s impli- 
cations. By the end of the day, television bad reasserted 
its dominance - with such massive resourcess, how could 
it not? - but, for those with ears to hear, a point had 
been made. Radio can be faster, more flexible, and much 
more analytical. 

On the other hand, BBC Radio's musical response was 
riven with inconsistency. It was fitting that slow move- 
ments by Mozart, Elgar and Vaughan Williams should 
fill the air on Sunday; Nicholas Kenyon’s introduction 
to that night’s Prom - “If we believe in the power of 
music to heal...” - was gracefully apposite, as was the 
choice of Nimrod for its opening piece. But the deci- ■ 
sion to prune Monday's pre-planned Radio 3 playlist led 
to some curious anomalies, the most notable of which 
was the dropping of Ravel’s Pavane pour line Infante 
Difimte . Far from being “inappropriate” - the official 
term - this piece would have been all too perfectly 
appropriate. And sure enough, there it was on televi- 


sion later that day, serving as backing-music for a Diana 
retrospective. But music is often perceived as 
emotionally dangerous stuff: look at the potency of 
“Candle in the Wind 71 . 

Today the radio channels will merge a garr^ to acknowl- 
edge the sad pageant from London to Brington. But, 
throughout the week, death has also lurked elsewhere. 
On Tuesday, a breezy new series of Cross Questioned 
(Radio 4) .opened under the chairmanship of the late Vin- 
cent Hanna. “The programmes were recorded shortly 
before his death, but he would have appreciated our con- 
tinuing with them," said an announcer, quite correctly. 

The BBC World Service’s excellent tribute to Nusrat 
Alt Khan — the man who put P akistani qawwaU Ring in g 
on the map, and who died last month - should be re- 
broadcast on domestic radio. 

Had the Princess been alive to listen to the radio this 
week, two programmes might have held her riveted. 
David Rieffs Chronicle of a Catastrophe Foretold 
(Radio 4, Thursday) explored the paradox that human- 
itarian aid had systematically fed the perpetrators of 
genocide in Rwanda. And John Simpson’s Out of the Tire 
(Radio 4, last Saturday) followed the fortunes of a Sara- 
jevan couple who had survived bombs and bullets 
together, but were finally put asunder for the crime of 
coming from different ethnic backgrounds. 



Whenever our Patron, Diana, Princess of Wales, went overseas 
with The Leprosy Mission, she never spumed our patients, 
never made them feel like ‘lepers'. Instead, she held their 
hands, touched their bandaged wounds, helped restore their 
dignity. She treated them as normal human beings - which 
they are. 

We will greatly miss the support of our Patron, but will carry 
on bringing healing and hope for the future to people 
affected by leprosy, as she would wish us to. I 

Our prayers and deepest sympathy a re with the Princess's I 
family and loved ones. | 

The Leprosy Mission Goldhay Way H 
Oram GoMhay Peterborough PE2 5(2 K 
Telephone 01733 370505 ■ 

Facsimile 01733 370960 W a m » 

Email: lTM6W@dtj5capexo.uk m i p p p n c 



Registered Charity no: 1050327 
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/»»■ -tf gencrntinns of the Spencer family, Althorp Park has been the full stop punctuating their lives 


The gates close on an extraordinary life 


W hen the gates close this 

afternoon behind the cortege of 
Diana. Princess of Wales, she will 
have reached her final resting 
place, back inside the grounds 
where she plater happily as a 
teenager and - by a quirk of fate - where she met 
Prince Charles and so began her rise to fame. 

F« t 2U generations of the Spencer family, Althorp 
Park l and nearby St Mary's Church in the village of 
Great Bringlon ) has been the lull stop punctuating 
I’icjr Hu's. Though she Ihed in a world of mass media 
and instantaneous communication, and her image is 
recognised round the world, the centuries of tradition 
that ha\e shaped her family means Diana must be no 
exception: she is rcruming to the fold in the sweeping, 
winded grounds where she once lived. 

It was here on the 550-acre estate that she used to 
practise ballet on the sandstone balustrades, and 
'■plash in the swimming pool installed in the grounds 
by her father Johnny. It was here. loo. that in 1977 she 
rre: her future husband. Prince Charles. A shy. gawky 
Oi-year-old. she was introduced to him while he 
was there on a shoot. At the time, he appeared more 
interested in killing birds than making conversation. 
She thought: "W!un an unhappy man.” 

Her tinal resting place will be on an island in the 
miJJle ot a lake, hidden from would-be pilgrims: a 
memorial will be placed inside the grounds which will 
be open to the public at certain times of the year. The 
Spencer family have insisted that the internment 
should not be a public spectacle: they cancelled a 
procession o\cr the one-mile between the church at 
Great Bringlon and Althorp to avoid that. 

While fiowei's carpeted the west and east entrances 
of :hc estate yesterday, the gates remained closed. 
Hundreds of sheep, the original source of the 
Spencers’ wealth in the 14th century, grazed 
contentedly on the rolling fields. 

In June i Q 75, aged 15, Diana moved to .Althorp 
with her father, cider sister Sarah and younger 
brother Charles following the death of the seventh 
carl, her grandfather Jack. 

The next tw o summers were abandoned, happy 


Althorp became a new place to explore for Diana 
after the separation of her parents. Charles Arthur 
pays his respects to the Spencer’s ancestral home 


lines: when she was alone she would metaphorically 
thumb her nose at protocol by dancing in the marble 
entrance hall beneath the portraits of long-dead 
ancestors - the sort of pictures that had scared her 
during visits as a young child because “the eyes 
followed you around the room”. 

She also became a well- u _ 

known face in Great ' . 

Bringron. The village has ffffi iV- 

the fee! of a place that has 
let the years slip by. It has 


one small post office 
lw hich has been doing a 
busy trade in the past 
week selling prayer cards 
and commemorative 
Diana mugs). There is 
one pub. the Fox and 
Hounds, the stone 
entrance steps of which 
have been worn concave 
by the hundreds of pairs 
of feet that have climbed 
them since it was built in 
1700. Almost every one of 
the 200-odd buildings in 
the village is either Grade 
I or Grade II listed, and 
the .Althorp estate retains 
a covenant on each house 
which allows it to veto 
changes of use. There is 
no tea-house, no petrol 
station, no supermarket, 
no newsagent. 

The Spencers first 


became associated with Great Brington and Althorp 
more than 500 years ago. In the 14th century many 
peasant farmers forfeited their lands in the area 
because the Black Death had killed so many workers 
and devastated trade so badly that few could afford 
enough seed to grow sufficient crops to pay their land 
■ ■ ■ ■■■ ■ I rents.' Land reverted to 




Diana's final resting place 


pilgrims, mthamembrial 

inside the gro Un ds 


pasture, and its ownership 
reverted to the lord of the 
manor. In I486, John 
Spencer of Hodnell 
leased the land. 

The Spencers were ' 
professional graziers from 
Worcestershire, with huge 
flocks of sheep which they 
fanned for wool, meat' 
and hides. Althorp was 
ideal grazing land, and . . 
sheep farming had low 
overheads. The Althorp 
estate was first enclosed 
in 1512; many of the 
woods in it were planted 
in the past 250 years by 
the family; the original 
woodland was cleared in 
Roman and Saxon times. 

In 1516 the Spencer 
Chapel was added to the 
main hall of St Mary’s 
Church, which dates back 
to 1206, on the hill at the 
highest point of the 
village. In the neat 
graveyard outside, the 


action of rain and lichen has erased many of the 
names on the headstones, though the Spencer graves 
stand in their own area, with etching so deep that 
even the centuries cannot obliterate them. 

The longevity and aristocratic status of the Spencers 
is forcefully demonstrated when one learns that the 
Diana who is buried today is not the first Diana 
Spencer to have been associated with a Prince of 
Wales - though she was the first to many one. In the 
1730s, according to the local history: “Sarah. Duchess 
of Marlborough [who was Diana’s grandmother] had 
wanted to marry Diana off to the Prince of Wes, but V 
her plan was thwarted by Sir Robert Walpole, First 
Lord of the Treasury.” Ironically, when Diana met 
Charles on that fateful afternoon in 1977, he was 
being pursued by another Sarah — Diana's older sister 
That, of course, fizzled out . 

To reach Althorp from the village, one follows a 
narrow road down the hill for a mile, turning to follof* . 
the old sandstone wall that surrounds the estate. A f W 
few hundred yards from the western gate, the wall : 
suddenly drops to the ground, giving the visitor a 
breathtaking view of the main house, set among fields 
and trees in a plan first completed in the 1660s by 
Andre de Notre, an Italian architect who also 
designed the gardens at Versailles. At Althorp, he dug 
out an oval pond in the pleasure gardens, filled in the 
moat which had surrounded the main house and 
planted it with trees and shrubs. Avenues of frees 
were planted, stretching away from the mansion. 

In the 1850s, Samuel Lapidge, the headman to the 
landscape designer John ■'Capability” Brown, 
designed a pond and island in a wood on the estate, 

and the aiboretum. As a teenager, Diana enjoyed 

going there with her brother Charles to play. * 

Somebody said their adventures were straight from 
Arthur Ran some s Swallows and,4mttzons. Today she 
returns to the same special place. 

It will be peace at last for someone whose life was 
at times so troubled; as her brother Earl Spencer had 
said, she is going to a place where no human being ■ 
can ever trouble her again. And the gates at • 0 

Aithoip will have dosed on an extraordinary 
chapter in our history. 
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